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This is a book of major importance for every student of ornithology, professional 
and amateur. One of the world’s leading ornithologists gives a clear and concise 
description of the living habits of the 419 birds known to breed in Europe, group- 
ing them systematically in families, genera and species. Under the headings fauna- 
element, distribution, habitat, food, nest and movement, Professor Voous describes 
the environment and gives all pertinent information of interest to every bird lover. 
Each description is accompanied by an outline map in color which makes it pos- 
sible to identify at a glance, the distribution of the bird throughout the world. 
The majority of the birds are pictured in a series of 355 arresting photographs 
which are the work of the most distinguished European ornithological photogra- 
phers. With an uncanny touch, these pictures catch the individual character and 
the typical setting of each bird and are in themselves of high artistic quality. 
Printed and bound in the same generous format as Nelson’s famous ATLAS OF 
THE BIBLE and ATLAS OF THE CLASSICAL WORLD, this distinguished 


volume is at one and the same time a practical companion and a joy to handle. 


284 pp. Photographs and maps’ 10%” x 14” (Postage $.50) $15.00 
(Available November 1960) 
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THE CHANGING SEASONS 
A Summary of the Spring Migration Season 


Aaron M. Bagg 


both a delight and a despair fo rthe reviewer 

whose assignment it is to summarize them. 

The pleasurable aspect includes the uniform excellence 
of the meteorological interpretations of 1960 spring 
migration phenomena in the various regions. But it is 
a matter of real regret to this reviewer that he cannot 
possibly do justice either to particular regional phe- 
nomena, or to the opportunities for correlating vari- 
ous migratory events over areas involving several re- 
gions. He would suggest, however, that the reader 
(particularly the reader who is interested in the 
mechanics of spring migration in North America) 
should take time to read at least the introductory sec- 
tions of al] the regional reports—not just the one 
pertaining to his own area. The regional editors have 
worked hard and long on their reports; without 
exception, the latter possess a general interest, and 
they deserve an interested audience. Moreover, the 
student of weather-migration would benefit from hav- 
ing the daily U. S. Weather Bureau maps for late- 
March, April, and May, 1960, at hand for reference 
as he reads the reports. Some of the situations 
described in the following pages are illustrated by 
weather maps appearing herewith once again through 
the kindness of John H. Conover. But it was impos- 
sible to illustrate all the many situations that were 
important for one reason or another. Finally, this 
summary attempts to indicate some of the particularly 
significant things to look for in the regional reports. 
Temperature —W hile temperature, like day-length, 
may be difficult to correlate with migratory activity in 
tropical areas, there can be little doubt that it plays 
an important role in the seasonal movements of birds 
in the northern states, Canada, and the State of Alaska. 
See Mary Smith's report on the 1960 spring migra- 
tion in Alaska, noting her suggestion that “the 
phenomenal high temperatures in eastern interior 
Alaska in late April accelerated the progress 
of the migrants through the Yukon and eastern 
Alaska.” Equally significant was the dramatic late- 
March temperature-rise and consequent release of 
“dammed up’ migrants in areas from the Middle- 
western Prairies to the Northeastern Maritime Region, 
in phase with the eastward development of the warm- 
ing trend during March 26-28. The reader will cb- 
erve that, in both of the Regions just mentioned, 
practically no migration occurred prior to March 26 
and 28, respectively. Actually, this marked weather 
change affected virtually all sections of the eastern 
United States; see, for instance, George Hall's Ap- 
palachian Region reports, as well as Henry Stevenson's 
remark concerning “‘the abrupt change from extreme 
cold to typical spring weather in late March.” For 


TT REGIONAL REPORTS that follow are 
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extremely pertinent reference-reading on what has 
been called the “coldest March of record from the 
east-central Great Plains to the Atlantic coast,’ see 
David M. Ludlum's authoritative account of March 
and April, 1960, titled “The Great Temperature Re. 
versal: March to April” in the American Metecrologi- 
cal Society's Weatherwise (vol. 13, no. 3, pp. 120- 
128, June 1960). The latter article also shows that 
1960 produced the greatest March snowfall of record 
at many stations, and the universally severe weather 
of that month in the eastern half of the United 
States must have had much to do with the fact that 
the Eastern Bluebird is virtually a rare bird in many 
sections of its “‘normal’’ breeding range. 

Wind.—The effect of wind on migration has re- 
ceived more attention than usual in the following 
regional reports, particularly in those dealing with 
the Pacific and Atlantic coasts. See, for instance, the 
excellent exposition, by Betsey Cutler and Eleanor 
Pugh, of the effect of windiness on migrating birds 
in the Middle Pacific Coast Region; and mark, on 
the daily weather maps, the prevalence of north- 
westerly winds in the San Francisco Bay area. It 
would appear that during early April, at least, the 
main core of the jet stream lay over California, 
and surface weather probably reflected that fact. It 
is interesting to find that Arnold Small also ccm- 
ments on the effect of wind on migrants, in the 
Southern Pacific Coast Region, in the course of a 
fine, detailed discussion of the routes and mechanics 
of spring migration in that Region. These two re- 
ports, indeed, give us a truly fine insight into spring 
migration in California. On the eastern seaboard, the 
effect of sustained easterly weather during spring 
migration is mentioned in the reports for the Middle 
Atlantic Coast Region and the Northeastern Maritime 
Region, while Rhett Chamberlain comments on the 
strong southwesterly winds over the Southern At- 
lantic Coast Region in May. And, as usual, the effect 
of wind receives major attention in the always-excel- 
lent reports for the Gulf States. It is good to find 
so many observers thinking about what birds do— 
not just what they are! 

April 17.—The weather map on the cover, illus- 
trating the general weather pattern prevailing at 
1 A.M. (E.S.T.) on the night of April 16-17, shows 
the meteorological ingredients of the migratory dis- 
aster over Lake Michigan during that night, as 
described by Russell Mumford in his Middlewestern 
Prairie Region report. That is, the northward flow 
of warm, moist, tropical air is colliding with the 
southward flow of cold, dry, polar air along a frent 
that passes through the Chicago area. This particular 
map is helpful in illustrating weather factors that 
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ted migration in other regions on April 17. For 
nple, the cold air pushing southeastward in Texas 
ssed the coast that afternoon, resulting in a precipi- 

‘ion of migrants of the upper coast of the South 

as Region on April 17-18 (see Fred Webster's 

ort). And the northeastward bulge of tropical air 
into the eastern Great Lakes area, on April 17, pro- 
duced a considerable hawk-flight in the vicinity of 
Rochester, N. Y., where the Ontario—Western New 
York Region report reveals that estimates of 1600 
Sharp-shinned Hawks and 5000 Broad-winged Hawks 
were made on April 17. This map also shows east- 
erly winds occurring over southern New England, 
New York City, and northern sections of the Middle 
Atlantic Region. 

April 29.-May 2.—The accompanying maps fer 
various times during the period of April 29—May 2 
are presented so that the reader can consult them in 
connection with the remarkable migratory events that 
occurred during that period in the South Texas and 
Central Southern Regions. It is interesting to see 
that the Florida Region seems not to have been 
affected, during April 29-May 2, by the evolving 
weather situation which produced such dramatic 
events in the two Gulf regions to the west of Florida. 
However, the cold front, whose progress had slowed 
considerably after its April 30-May 1 Gulf-ward 
plunge through Texas and Louisiana, did eventually 
reach Florida, weakening as it did so, and the May 
3 television tower kills in Leon County and at Jack- 
sonville, Florida, can be attributed to weather asso- 
ciated with the eastward advance of this same front. 
Getting back to the events of April 29-May 2 in 
South Texas and Louisiana, so superbly reported by 
Fred Webster and Robert Newman, respectively, no 
attempt will be made here to seek answers to some 
of the puzzling aspects of the various observed 
phenomena. The events in the two Regions, during 
this period, must obviously be related and should 
be considered in combination with each other for 
whatever the joint data may reveal; characteristically, 
one finds a situation involving a vigorous cold front 
pushing southeastward against a tropical airflow. The 
migratory events of April 29—May 2, in Texas and 
Louisiana, deserve careful analysis in all their various 
phases for whatever can be learned regarding the 
sources of the various flights, their times of take-off, 
and any other aspects that may contribute to our 
knowledge of migratory behavior. (See pp. 362-363). 

Two points brought up in the South Texas Region 
report are particularly worthy of consideration. First, 
the suggestion that at least some of the birds found 
dead on Padre Island had died from fatigue finds a 
companion suggestion, in the Florida Region report, 
that a number of dead birds found in the Palm 
Beach area “had become exhausted struggling toward 
land against strong headwinds.” The second point in 
the South Texas report which might be kept 
in mind, in connection with testimony regarding the 
May migration in north-central and northeastern parts 
of the United States, concerns the suggestion by 
Feltner that the apparent urgency of birds to continue 
northward during the April 30-May 1 wave could 
be related to the lateness of the season. It would 


appear that many migrants were late in arriving in 
the Gulf States from wintering-grounds south of the 
United States (for unknown reasons), and this late- 
ness, combined with May weather events to be dis- 
cussed presently, may help to account for the appar- 
ently poor migration (as far as observers were con- 
cerned) in such northern areas as the Northeastern 
Maritime Region. 

May 4-7.—Following the southeastward push 
of polar air during the period of April 30—May 3, 
just described, favorable conditions were re-established 
during May 4-6 for migration northward from the 
Gulf States as several low pressure areas, developing 
in the general vicinity of Colorado, consolidated into 
a well-organized Low that moved northeastward 
through the Chicago area the night of May 6-7. Dur- 
ing this period of May 4-7, there must have been 
considerable migration in the eastern half of the 
United States and adjacent areas of Ontario, Quebec, 
and eastern Canada. But it is significant that the high 
pressure area lying east of the above-mentioned low 
pressure areas was centered, during May 4-6, not 
in the vicinity of Bermuda, but just eastward of the 
Middle Atlantic States, New York City and vicinity 
was considerable easterly weather in that region; 
these easterly winds could have diverted northbound 
migrants inland from such Atlantic coast areas as the 
Middle Atlantic States, with the result that there 
and New England. In the Middle Atlantic Coast 
Region, Scott and Cutler report: “Only a few coastal 
observers had anything nice to say about the spring 
migration. . . ."” However, they quote Devlin to the 
effect that, in the Philadelphia area, such summer 
resident warblers as Yellow, Chestnut-sided, and 
Blue-winged, could be found on territory during the 
first week of May. 

May 8—15.—Henry Stevenson's report features the 
“powerful cold front’ that swept over the Florida 
Region on the night of May 7-8, with dramatic mi- 
gratory results in that state. Far to the northwest, 
meanwhile, Mary Lupient reported that, in the West- 
ern Great Lakes Region, ‘the week of May 8-15 was 
cold and wet, and insect-eating birds were found 
mostly on the ground.” In the Middlewestern 
Prairies, Mumford wrote that “May flights were about 
on time until thrown behind again by severe 
weather the second week of that month,” which was 
‘a cold, rainy period dominated by a stationary low 
pressure area over Lake Huron.” In the Ontario— 
Western New York Region, Donald Burton and 
James Woodford wrote: “The wet, cold period of 
May 8-15 was very hard on insect-eating birds.” In 
the Appalachian Region, George Hall related that: 
“Conditions changed rather abruptly on May 7 when 
it turned wet and cold. For the next eight days tem- 
peratures were far below normal and it rained on 
nearly every day.’ Temperature data on the U. S. 
Weather Bureau maps fully confirm this statement 
that temperatures were far below normal. For ex- 
ample, at Pittsburgh, Pa., the daily average tem- 
peratures (averages of daily maxima and minima) 
for the period of May 6-16, inclusive, were: 66°, 62°, 
49°, 42°, 40°, 43°, 44°, 46°, 47°, 60°, 65°. And, 
during the worst part of this period, May 9-12, 
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daily averages at Columbus, Ohio, were: 42°, 41°, 
44°, 44°. This cold (and also wet) period, occurring 
over a widespread area of the northern United States 
in the second week of May, when the migratory tide 
of that month should be surging into the northern 
states, obviously was not only unfavorable for migra- 
tion, but also brought distinct hardship to many 
insectivorous birds, especially the aerial feeders. This 
unfavorable period, affecting migration over so great 
an area of the eastern half of the United States, can 
be attributed—at least in part—to the closed Low 
aloft (see the 500-millibar insert charts on the daily 
weather maps) that formed over Indiana on May 8, 
and remained over the general vicinity of Ohio 
through the 13th, before moving off eastward over 
Pennsylvania on the 14th, and to the Bay of Fundy 
area on the 15th. The upper air circulation (to which 
weather-migration students should pay interested 
attention) is particularly illustrative during this 
period, a remarkable feature of which is the fact that, 
during May 11-12, the main core of the jet stream 
seems to have curved far southward to a position over 
Louisiana and the northern Gulf. (See p. 364). 
May 15 and following.—The Middle Atlantic Coast 
Region report, by Frederic R. Scott and David Cutler, 
provides us with an excellent account of the weather- 
migration sequel, on May 15 and following, and to 
the preceding unfavorable period of May 8-15; the 
reader is referred both to their own account and also 
to the summary, by Joe Devlin, which they quote. The 
weather maps show a re-establishment of favorable 
conditions during May 15-16. And when one con- 
siders both the “strong southwesterly winds along the 
coast of Virginia and North Carolina,’ mentioned by 
Devlin, on May 15-16, and the stragglers that ap- 
peared on Nantucket, Mass., at this time (see North- 
eastern Maritime Region report), it seems likely 
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that the latter may be related to the former. There 
must have been a considerable amount of migration 
over the northeastern part of the country during May 
15-18. Yet the reports of observers in the Hudson- 
St. Lawrence and Northeastern Maritime Regions 
reveal nothing anywhere near approaching a note- 
worthy number of birds observed in the field. Here is 
where one must turn to whatever radar may reveal, 
and it is to be hoped that the spring-1960 radar 
studies conducted by Dr. William H. Drury, Jr., 
may provide answers to when and how the migrants 
passed northward in the New England area in May. 
For there were no May, 1960, migration waves 
worthy of the name reported in Massachusetts or 
Maine. Indeed, in both states the May migraticn was 
considered exceedingly poor as far as migrants ob- 
served in the field were concerned. Yet, cn the coast 
of Lincoln Co., Maine, where this summary is 
being written, the breeding populations of Am. Red- 
starts, Parula Warblers, and Black-throated Green 
Warblers—to name cnly three species—seem equal 
to, if not greater than, normal. And it is obvious 
that a great many migrants reached northeastern 
breeding grounds without giving field observers any 
inkling, in May, that they were passing over in 
numbers. 

This whole subject of the frequent discrepancies 
between actual numbers of migrants and such num- 
bers as may be noticed by observers in the field is 
mentioned in the Flcrida Region report by Henry 
Stevenson, who says: . the slaughter of birds 
at TV towers is dependent on the movement of the 
birds, therefore on southerly winds in spring; whereas 
diurnal records result mostly from cessation of move- 
ment, often due to northerly winds.” For the past 
quarter-century, at least, this subject of the wide 
variance between what may be observed on_ the 
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ground and the volume of migration which passes 
undetected overhead has been discussed by ornithol- 
ogists in the Gulf States, especially, and one can 
find the matter mentioned frequently in the writings 
of Lowery, Newman, Stevenson, Imhof, Williams, 
and others. 

The Eastern Bluebird —While quantitative data 
are highly desirable in assessing the dimensions of a 
population disaster, no observer in New England, for 
instance, needs any data to realize that the Eastern 
Bluebird has become a scarce, if not rare, bird in that 
area. Whatever roles in this crash may have been 
played by insecticides and the competition from 
Starlings, House Sparrows, and House Wrens, it 
seems clear that the Eastern Bluebird has suffered 
profoundly from the severe weather of the winter 
of 1957-1958 and a!so in March in both 1958 and 
1960. The Eastern Phoebe and the Hermit Thrush 
seem to have been affected, too, but not quite as 
severely, perhaps, as the bluebird. On the other 
hand, the House Wren appears to be doing well. One 
answer probably is that, as a later migrant in spring, 
the House Wren was not decimated by the March 
snowstorms of 1958 and 1960 in the Middle Atlantic 
States and the Appalachians. There may be difficul- 
ties and hazards for birds migrating to and from 
winter-quarters lying south of the United States. But 
the experience of the past three years or so indicates 
that such hazards as the long-range migrants may 
encounter are less profound than those that may 
be experienced by species (particularly the insec- 
tivorous species) which winter in the southern states 
and which migrate northward in numbers in March. 
See also Baumgartner’s account of bluebird scarcity 
in the Southern Great Plains. 

The Brown-headed Cowbird—In the Northern 
Pacific Coast Region, Bob and Elsie Boggs report: 
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“The status of the Brown-headed Cowbird is that of 
a rapidly increasing species.” Rogers reports the 
species as increasing in the Spokane area. As an 
Atlantic coast counterpart to this, the Northeastern 
Maritime Region report mentions that this cowbird 
has increased markedly in New Brunswick. The 
increase and range-extension of this parasite deserve 
careful study, as does its effect upon the species 
which it victimizes. 

Brief items.—This reviewer apologizes for the im- 
possibility of commenting adequately on the many 
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important points brought up by all the various 
regional editors, and he urges again a careful reading 
of all reports. A few items, however, which might 
be mentioned here include the following. As Charles 
Nichols remarks, it is a surprise to note the number 
of Cattle Egrets reported throughout the Hudson- 


St. Lawrence Region, and the same remark might 
be applied to sections of the Northeastern Maritime 
Region. In the Northern Rocky Mountain Intermoun- 
tain Region, Thomas Rogers mentions ‘‘a_ rather 
large number of east-west displacements . . . particu- 
larly among the shorebirds’; he mentions two Black- 
necked Stilts as being collected at Reardan, Washine- 
ton, making the second-known record for that state: 
the Boggs report that an individual of this species 
was carefully studied at Portland, Oregon. Oliver 
Scott mentions a Black-necked Stilt seen at Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, in the course of pointing out that the 
shorebird migration in eastern Wyoming seemed 
better than usual. Having called attention to the 
large hawk-flight observed near Rochester, N. Y., 
under warm sector conditions on April 17, this re- 
viewer must also point out that, in regard to the 
hawk-flights noted at Texas, N. Y. (see Hudson- 
St. Lawrence Region report) on April 25, 27, and 
28, the first of these may be related to warm air, 
but the flights of April 27 and 28 did not occur 
under warm sector conditions and may lend support 
to those who believe that migration is released by 
the absence of adverse weather. The lateness of 
Swainson’s and Gray-checked Thrushes reported in 
Alaska by Mary Smith finds, perhaps, an interesting 
eastern counterpart in the following testimony from 
Chandler Robbins: “In view of comments on the 
scarcity of the Swainson’s and Gray-cheeked Thrushes, 
these species were mot scarce in Maryland, but the 
peak of the flight came through during the last nine 
days of May and apparent!y was missed by scme 
observers.” 





WANTED—CHECK-LISTS OF BIRDS 


In a future issue of Audubon Magazine, we plan to publish a list of available regional, state and local check- 
lists, or annotated lists of birds, for the benefit of our readers. We have had numerous queries from people who 
travel long distances in their bird-watching, asking us if local check-lists of birds are available from different 
parts of the country. If you, or your birding group, have one (either free or for sale), please send a sample 
copy, the price, and to whom our readers should write to get a copy or copies. We plan to list these, possibly 
with appropriate comments about each, in a future issue of Audubon Magazine. Please send your check-list, 
on or before December 1, 1960, to John K. Terres, Editor, Audubon Magazine, 1130 Fifth Avenue, New 


York 28, New York. 





Corrigendum—Axdubon Field Notes 14:318, after sixth line below map insert the following: “(James Mon- 


nie); and the second warmest in the records at Huron, S. Dak.” 
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REGIONAL REPORTS 


Spring Migration 
April 1 to May 31, 1960 


NORTHEASTERN MARITIME REGION.— 
Everyone agrees when the birds started to come [in 
castern Massachusetts}—the 28th of March; and very 
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little had happened before.” Such was the report of 
Dr. William H. Drury, Jr., Director of the Hatheway 
School of Conservation Education, South Lincoln, 
Mass. 

In eastern Massachusetts, March was colder than 
February, and at Boston it was the coldest March in 
44 years. On March 26 the mercury dropped to 13° 
in Boston, a new record minimum for the date. The 
temperature failed to reach 40° until the 13th, and 
did not rise to 50° until the 27th. New England 
came within a warm sector the night of March 27-28, 
and modified tropical air succeeded in penetrating 
southern portions of the Region during March 30-31. 
Such, briefly, were the weather backgrounds of 
April's opening. 

As Dr. Drury remarked, in eastern Massachusetts, 
indeed, the long-delayed warm southwest winds of 
March 27-28 brought in many migrants, and the 
28th was conspicuous for its reports of Killdeer. 
flocks of Robins, numbers of Redwings and Common 
Grackles, first Rusty Blackbirds, and arrivals of Fox 
Sparrows and Song Sparrows. Migrating Great Blue 
Herons were first seen on the 27th. The first Tree 
Swallows were seen at Plum Island, Mass., March 
26; then others were found in eastern Massachusetts 
localities on the 29th. Regarding the birds of March 
28, it is important to recognize that the sudden ap- 
pearance of these migrants did not reflect the 
damming-up, by local weather, of a migratory flow 
which otherwise would have continued, unchecked and 
undetected by conventional observation. Rather, it was 
a valid indication that, after little or no migration in 
a wintry March, a sudden surge of migrants developed 
on the 27th-28th, as the result of the onset of a 


classically favorable spring weather pattern, and birds 
in numbers invaded areas from which they were pre- 
viously absent. 

Dr. Anthony J. Erskine, Biologist of the Canadian 
Wildlife Service, reports: “In the areas of Nova 
Scotia (including Cape Breton) and Prince Edward 
Island where I have traveled this spring, almost 
no birds moved in until after April 1st, but the first 
surge (April 3-6) brought Canada Geese, Rusty 
Blackbirds, and Purple Grackles as far east as Cape 
Breton, and Robins and Redwings as far as Pictou 
County, N. S. Fox Sparrows and Song Sparrows had 
also come into the Sackville, N. B., area when I 
returned from my trip to Cape Breton, April 5-8." 
Dr. Erskine adds that the first Robins (3) were at 
Sackville, N. B., on the “very late first date’’ of 
April 3, which was when Dr. Harrison F. Lewis also 
saw his first migrant Robins (3) in Shelburne County, 
N. S. In New Brunswick, large flights of Canada 
Geese were reported on April 2 at St. Martins. At 
Rothesay, Kings County, N. B., David Christie noted 
Rusty Blackbird arrivals on April 3, when a few 
Song Sparrows arrived, although large numbers did 
not appear until the 6th. Fox Sparrows were in good 
numbers at Rothesay, April 5-19, and Slate-colored 
Juncos arrived there April 6. 

In 1957 [Changing Seasons,’ Aud. Field Notes 
11 (4):312:325} Bagg wrote: “A northward erup- 
tion of tropical air seems to be a feature to be watched 
for in the first week of April; depending cn its life 
history, it is likely to produce interesting migratory 
results somewhere [in eastern North America}.”’ In 
1960, tropical air pushed up the Atlantic coast, from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
during April 2-5 (see daily U. S. Weather Bureau 
maps). To this situation must be attributed not only 
the April 3-6 migratory ‘surge’ in the Maritime 
Provinces, described above, but also the premature 
appearance of two Indigo Buntings, April 5, on Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard, Mass.—one bird being seen at Edgar- 
town at noon, and the other at Vineyard Haven to- 
ward evening (Olga Smith). Probably or possibly re- 
flecting the April 2-5 weather developments are the 
following records: Eastern Kingbird, April 5, Little- 
ton, Mass.; Green Heron, April 6, Bon Portage Island, 
Shelburne Co., N. S. (fide Lewis); Killdeer, April 6, 
Cape Sable, N. S. (Lewis); House Wren, April 8, 
Cape Sable, N. S. (Lewis); Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 
April 8-24, Nantucket, Mass. Also perhaps relevant 
is the report that, on April 6, on Nantucket, 20-30 
exhausted Dunlins were found by Clinton Andrews 
(fide J. V. Dennis). 

April reports show that there was a good deal of 
migration into the Region during the period of April 
12-18, inclusive. During this period, records tend to 
concentrate around two dates in particular: Tuesday, 
April 12, and Friday, April 15. The daily U. § 
Weather Bureau maps (to which the reader is re- 
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ferred) show that a High center lay over the Carolinas 
the night of April 10-11, was off the coast of South 
Carolina and Georgia during April 12-14, and be- 
came a Bermuda High during the 15th-18th. The 
circulation around this High, combining with the 
airflows set up by Lows which moved across James 
Bay the night of April 11-12 and on April 14, 
pushed warm fronts into New England on the 12th 
and the 14th-15th. Tropical air invaded New England 
on April 18 as a Low moved northeastward through 
the Great Lakes area. During the intervals between 
the April 12, 14-15, and 18 warm sectors, the frontal 
boundary between warm and cool air shifted back and 
forth between Chesapeake Bay and New England. 
Reports which seem to reflect these weather events 
of April 12-18 include the following. After the April 
10 observation of a Snowy Egret at Little Compton, 
R. I., and on April 11 Little Blue Heron at Vineyard 
Haven, Mass. (Mona Worden), April 12 marked 
the beginning of a considerable influx of Cattle 
Egrets and Snowy Egrets in eastern Massachusetts. 
This was the beginning of a marked invasion of 
“white herons,’ including Cattle Egrets, which was 
most conspicuous in eastern Massachusetts and Maine, 
but which also included Rhode Island and New 
Hampshire. On April 12 a Ruff was at Concord, 
Mass. (R. Stackpole), and an individual of this 
species was well studied at Newburyport, Mass., 
April 16-28 (O. Root, J. Kellogg, et al.). Twelve 
Great Blue Herons were at Lancaster, St. John Co.., 
N. B., April 12. Under polar air conditions, follow- 
ing the warm sector of April 12, Frances Elkins saw 
107 hawks in Essex County, Mass., April 13. The 
first sightings of what proved to be a season of very 
small numbers of Hermit Thrushes in eastern Massa- 
chusetts were on April 11, 12, 14, and 15. Records 
of the Palm Warbler are interesting in connection 
with weather developments of April 14-16: the first 
reports of the species, in Massachusetts, were on the 
14th; then, on the 15th, 40 were seen in West New- 
bury, Mass.; and, on the 16th, 40 and 25 were found 
in Wayland and Concord, Mass., respectively. By 
April 16, this warbler was reported at St. Andrews, 
N. B. (Squires). There was a good flight of Palm 
Warblers in eastern Massachusetts, and Dr. Harrison 
Lewis felt that the species seemed more plentiful in 
Nova Scotia than in recent years; elsewhere in the 
Maritime Provinces, however, Erskine considered the 
Palm Warbler to be scarce; and, in New Hampshire, 
Mrs. Hebert called it either very scarce or unreported. 
Other items pertaining to April 15 are as follows. A 
Louisiana Heron was seen on Block Island, R. I. 
(fide Dana); a Hooded Warbler was at N. Chatham, 
Mass. (Mosher); and a Least Flycatcher was at 
Middleboro, Mass. A King Rail, several Virginia 
Rails, and 1-5 Soras were found at Lynnfield, Mass., 
all from April 15 on. The latter appears to have been 
an important day in a very good migration of Yellow- 
shafted Flickers in eastern Massachusetts, with 200 
and a “good number” reported in Hingham and 
Milton, respectively, on the 15th, and 50 on Plum 
Island on the 16th. In New Hampshire, general ar- 
rival of flickers was April 14-15 (V. Hebert). Fol- 
lowing first reports of the species in eastern Massachu- 
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setts on April 8, 11, 13, and 14, Yellow-bel ied 
Sapsuckers were seen from April 15, which «\so 
marked general arrival of these birds in New Hamp. 
shire. Peak numbers of Robins in New Hampshire 
were April 14-16. The first Black-and-white Warblers 
were: April 15, Hempstead, N. H.; April 16, Hing. 
ham, Mass.; April 17, Waltham, Mass. Following first 
observations on April 10 and 13, the Pine Warbler 
was reported from April 15 on. Myrtle and Black. 
throated Green Warblers were recorded from the 16th, 
while there were several reports of Parulas from April 
18 on. After the first Rufous-sided Towhees were seen 
in eastern Massachusetts on April 11 and 13, there 
were many reports of this species from the 15th. 
April 15-18 marked the peak of the Savannah Sparrow 
flight in eastern Massachusetts, where the Chipping 
Sparrow was noted regularly from the 16th, after 
the first arrivals on the 11th and 12th. In New Hamp- 
shire, maximum numbers of Slate-colored Juncos were 
found, April 14-17. There was a general appearance 
of Swamp Sparrows in eastern Massachusetts, April 
12-16, while many reports of Brown Thrashers were 
for April 16-19. On April 17, in New Brunswick, 
David Christie saw his first Marsh Hawk (Sunbury 
County), his first (3) Ospreys (King’s County), and 
his first flicker (Sunbury County). Tree Swallows 
arrived in southern New Brunswick, April 16, and 
reached Fredericton the next day (Squires). Stragglers 
which seem to have come in at this time were: Eastern 
Kingbird, April 17, Nantucket (Dennis); Prothono- 
tary Warbler, April 19, Vineyard Haven, Mass. ( Mar- 
ion Hancock); Scarlet Tanager, found dead, April 
19, Cambridge, Mass. (W. Laubenstein); Swainson’s 
Thrush, April 20, N. Chatham, Mass. (Mosher). 
Cool air invaded the Region on April 19, and a 
cell of high pressure moved eastward across New Eng- 
land on the 20th. This was followed by a warming 
trend on April 21, and a small warm sector crossed 
New England on the night of April 21-22. During 
April 23-28 warm air approached southern limits of 
the Region very closely, but did not quite penetrate it. 
However, records for eastern Massachusetts during 
this weather sequence include the following. On April 
23, 5 Whimbrels, first Upland Plover, 5 Pectoral 
Sandpipers, 45 Dunlins, and 2 Short-billed Dowitchers 
were in the Newburyport area. Spotted Sandpipers 
were reported from the 23rd on. Chimney Swifts were 
in evidence on and after the 23rd, and the first 
Whip-poor-will was heard in eastern Massachusetts 
on the 24th. April 23 also saw the first Catbird report, 
and a count of 40 Ruby-crowned Kinglets at New- 
buryport. Daily reports of Solitary Vireos and North- 
ern Waterthrushes were from the 22nd on. On the 
24th, an estimate of 80 Palm Warblers was made in 
Hingham, Mass. In southern New Brunswick, Christie 
reported that a number of Savannah Sparrows arrived 
on April 21, and migrant White-throats were in 
evidence on the 21st and 23rd. On Prince Edward 
Island, Erskine called the April 21 observation of 
2 flickers a ‘‘very late arrival.” Late April was marked 
by the appearance of several stragglers in Massa- 
chusetts, including the following: 2 Indigo Buntings, 
April 23-24, Nantucket; another there, April 28: a 
female Indigo Bunting, April 28, Martha’s Vineyard, 
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ad another female found dead, April 28, Gloucester; 

male Rose-breasted Grosbeak, April 26, Waban, and 

female, Martha’s Vineyard, April 28; and a Sum- 
ver Tanager, April 30, Plum Island. But the most 
atriguing bird, perhaps, was a warbler seen on April 
29 and 30, on Nantucket, by John Dennis and 
thers. From familiarity with the species in Guate- 
mala, and from careful checking of the bird against 
descriptions, field-guide illustrations, and (eventually) 
skins, Dennis reported no shadow of doubt in his 
mind that it was a female Townsend’s Warbler. 
Unfortunately, strenuous efforts to mist-net the bird 
failed. On May 1, according to Severyn Dana, a Yel- 
low-throated Warbler was photographed at James- 
town, R. I., by Mabel Davenport. 

The May migration in Massachusetts, at least, was 
excellently described by Mrs. Frances Elkins as consti- 
tuting the worst season she had known in 25 years. 
There was no wave worthy of the name on any day in 
May in Massachusetts, or in Maine (Packard). The 
migration of warblers and thrushes was very poor, 
as far as observers were concerned. In New Hamp- 
shire, Mrs. Hebert reported: “Amid many complaints 
of a poor migration, it is surprising to find one of 
the best reports species-wise that we have ever had 
since the inception of the seasons’ records. While 
numbers of birds per species appear to be way down 
due to pesticides and adverse weather conditions, there 
are more rarities and uncommon birds reported than 
is usual.” The same remark, in essence, came from 
Nantucket, where Dennis called it ‘an unusually 
poor season for good warbler flights, with the Black- 
poll the only species that could be called common; 
but it was a good season for rarities.” 

During the first half of May, the weather assumed 
two contrasting patterns as far as this Region was con- 
cerned. On May 2 a High center moved eastward from 
Virginia and became stationary during May 3-6 over 
areas of the Atlantic lying east of New Jersey and 
south of Long Island and Cape Cod. The clockwise 
airflow around this High brought southwesterly 
winds and a flow of modified polar air, with rising 
temperatures, into the Region during May 3-7. How- 
ever, there was a good deal of easterly weather in 
the Middle Atlantic States at this time, and migrants 
may well have been diverted to the westward of this 
Region, passing northward through New York State, 
rather than New Hampshire, for instance. Then, 
during May 8-15, an intense, persisting upper-air Low 
over the general vicinity of Ohio was responsible for 
abnormal surface weather over much of the Northeast 
during the second week of May. Tropical air pene- 
trated New England on the 8th-9th, but it entered 
the Region from the southeast, rather than the south- 
west. During the night of May 9-10 a cold front 
moved northeastward across the Region. Much rain 
occurred over the Northeast during May's second 
week. During May 11-14 a flow of warm air reached 
the Region overwater from the south. A marked warm- 
ing trend occurred southwest of New England the 
night of May 15-16, and a small Low moved through 
the Region on the 18th. While there was no warm 
frontal passage, warm air did flow in from the 
southwest during May 16-18. Tropical air penetrated 


to Pennsylvania on May 21-22, but did not reach 
New England. Meanwhile, high pressure pushed 
southward over New England and the Maritimes 
during May 21-23, giving the Region cool, easterly 
weather which lasted through the 24th. Polar air 
was dominant during May 25-27, and the month 
ran out to the accompaniment of more easterly 
weather. Weather-wise, it is not all surprising that 
there were no migratory waves at all, during May, in 
Massachusetts or Maine, if for no other reason than 
that no tropical air warm sectors moved into the 
Region from the west and southwest. Further, the 
frequency of easterly airflows suggests that northbound 
migrants may have been diverted to areas west of the 
Northeastern Maritime Region. As stated above, May 
was a good month for rarities, and their relative con- 
centration around May 16-19, in the following, rather 
pin-points one of the few interesting periods, migra- 
tionwise, during the month: May 1: Yellow-throated 
Warbler, Jamestown, R. I. (Dana); May 6: Cerulean 
Warbler, Martha’s Vineyard (Hancock); May 12: 
Kentucky Warbler, Plum Island, Mass. (deWindt) ; 
May 13: Worm-eating Warbler, Nantucket (Dennis) ; 
May 16: Yellow-throated Warbler, Nantucket (Den- 
nis); May 17: Cerulean Warbler, Nantucket (Edith 
Andrews); May 18: probably a second Yellow- 
throated Warbler, Nantucket (Dennis); May 19: 
Cerulean Warbler, Providence, R. I. (fide Dana); May 
19: Kentucky Warbler, found dead, Damariscotta, Me. 
(fide Packard); May 21: Cerulean Warbler, Tiverton, 
R. I. (Baird). 

Outstanding days, migrationwise, were hard to find 
in this Region in May. As stated, the month passed 
without a single real wave in Massachusetts and 
Maine. In New Hampshire, counts of Black-and- 
white Warblers made at New Hampton by various 
observers on April 26, May 4, 5, 6, and 7 were: 1, 
21, 28, 34, 23. Also in New Hampshire, May 8 
marked general arrival of the Catbird. On May 12, 
in Massachusetts, 17 species of warblers were found 
at Marblehead Neck, but with only one or two in- 
dividuals of each species. On May 16 there was a 
slight concentration at Mt. Auburn Cemetery, Cam- 
bridge, when one or two Cape May, Tennessee, Bay- 
breasted, and Blackburnian Warblers were seen; the 
birds were still present on the 17th, and May 18 was 
a fairly interesting day there. 

On May 18, Richard Ferren wrote from Dow Air 
Force Base, Bangor, Maine: “At 0030 this morning 
I became aware of the loud calls of thrushes and 
warblers over the base, and took out my bincculars 
and looked into the beam of the ceilometer. As 
expected, there were hundreds of migrants milling 
about in the beam. I went down under the light and 
watched the phenomenon for an hour (0130-0230). 
The call notes of the following birds were heard: 
Greater Yellowlegs, 3; Green Heron, 4; Spotted 
Sandpiper, 20; Veery, Swainson’s, and Gray-cheeked 
Thrushes in a ration of about 40:10:1. In addition, 
I heard the following songs, as given by the birds 
flying overhead: Black-throated Green, 1 (perfect 
song); Parula Warbler, 1; Yellowthroat, 20; Yellow 
Warbler, 1; and Scarlet Tanager, 5. Also heard calling 
was one Black-bellied Plover. Of particular interest 
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are the Green Heron and Scarlet Tanager. The former 
is rare in this region (two reports, Bangor area, in 
a year), and the latter is uncommon. Weatherwise, 
the sky was cloudy (overcast) at about 2000 feet, 
with no precipitation and little ground fog. Despite 
a thorough search in the morning, only one casualty 
was found, an Ovenbird. I estimate last night’s birds 
in the ceilometer beam to be about one-tenth of the 
biggest such flight last fall—August 31.” 

Perhaps the best day of a waveless month in eastern 
Massachusetts was May 26, when thrushes, flycatchers, 
and warblers could be found in the good birding 
spots, but not in great numbers. Dr. Erskine reported 
that “there was a heavy migration of warblers all 
along the north shore of Nova Scotia, May 12-13, 
just after dull and damp weather had replaced the 
fine days of early May’’—when, in the southwestern 
counties of Nova Scotia, during May 3-5, Erskine 
found the first numbers of White-throats and Myrtle 
Warblers, and Ruby-crowned Kinglets also appeared. 
After what Mrs. Emery aptly calls “a very sad migra- 
tion’ this May, some birds were still coming through 
in early June. On June 5, Mourning Warblers and 
Traill’s Flycatchers, plus a Bay-breasted and a Black- 
poll Warbler, were seen at Plum Island, Mass. 

“Disaster species.’—The Eastern Bluebird was a 
truly scarce, virtually rare, bird in New England in 
spring-1960. Ruth Emery in Massachusetts, Vera He- 
bert in New Hampshire, and Christopher Packard in 
Maine—all agree that this species is way down in 
numbers, and very, very scarce. The Eastern Phoebe, 
though still not by any means the common species 
of former years, is not so badly off as the bluebird; 
the Heberts found 16 Eastern Phoebes at New Hamp- 
ton, N. H., April 15. The Hermit Thrush seemed 
to be scarce in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and 
Maine, and information from Dr. Harrison Lewis 
suggests it is similarly so in Nova Scotia. In contrast 
to the bluebird and Hermit Thrush, the Wood Thrush 
and Veery seem to be in good numbers; but Swain- 
son’s and Gray-cheeked Thrushes were not found in 
numbers. Similarly in contrast to the bluebird and 
phoebe, the House Wren appears to be in better 
numbers than in 1959. While concern was expressed 
about the Robin, in Massachusetts and in Nova 
Scotia, the species eventually seemed to be reasonably 
common. Perhaps its delayed arrival gave a false im- 
pression of marked scarcity. For example, writing on 
May 4, Dr. Lewis said: “Along the South Shore of 
Nova Scotia, at least from West Middle Sable to 
Halifax, the unusual scarcity of Robins is sufficient 
to attract widespread attention. By highway from 
Halifax to West Middle Sable is about 130 miles. 
When covering this route by bus on April 14, I 
watched for Robins, but counted only 13. I repeated 
the trip on April 20 and counted only 10 Robins. On 
these trips no flocks were seen . . . On the other 
hand, correspondents of ability at Cape Sable and 
Brier Island, which are ‘entry points’ for migrants 
crossing from New England, report Robins at least 
as numerous as usual. At Yarmouth, where I spent 
April 29, I found a normal abundance of Robins, but 
this may have included transients en route to New- 
foundland.”’ Victims of a recent (June, 1959) disaster, 
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the Purple Martins appear to have been virtually «x. 
tirpated in Maine, according to Packard, and ire 
down in numbers in eastern Massachusetts; howe; er, 
one colony in Middleboro, Mass., has at least 45 
pairs, and a smaller colony in S. Carver, Mass., |as 
12 pairs. 

Loons and Grebes.—The only high count of Com. 
mon Loons was 47, Plum Island, Mass., April 3. 
High counts of Red-necked Grebes were: 35, New 
Hampshire coast, April 9; and 35, Plum Island, April 
23. Horned Grebes at Plum Island were 550 on April 
3, 1000 on April 10, and 65 on April 29; some 200 
were on the New Hampshire coast, April 16 (Elkins). 

Cormorants. —Great Cormorants were reported in 
Massachusetts through April 22, with a maximum of 
66 on April 16 at the mouth of the Merrimac River. 
On April 23, at Durrell Point, Prince Edward Island, 
Erskine found about 120 Great Cormorants and about 
40 nests, with eggs in at least 4 nests. The first report 
of Double-crested Cormorants involved 150 on the 
New Hampshire coast, April 9; high counts included 
1200 at Plum Island, Mass., April 22, and 378 (in 
3 groups) passing over Milton, Mass., April 30. 

Herons.—At Lancaster, N. B., 12 Great Blue 
Herons were seen, April 12; Erskine found 60-plus 
along the north shore of Prince Edward Island, April 
20-21; and, on May 23, he saw about 30 near the 
mouth of the Baddeck River, Cape Breton, where he 
suspects there is a heronry. As stated above, there 
was a considerable incursion of ‘white herons,”’ espe- 
cially in southeastern New England and in Maine. 
A particular feature of this incursion was the number 
of Cattle Egrets, the high count of which was 5 in- 
dividuals “feeding at the edge of salt water in the 
seaweed,” Gloucester, Mass., April 18. A Cattle Egret 
was at Ossipee, N. H., May 7. On May 12, Erskine 
had an excellent view of a Snowy Egret at Wallace, 
N. S., the 5th record for the Province. 

Geese.—There was a good flight of Canada Geese 
and Brant. In the Newburyport, Mass. area, 2000 
Canada Geese were present on April 4, and 3000 on 
April 15, with a tapering off thereafter. In New 
Hampshire there were many reports of small flocks 
of these geese, and an estimated 1100 were at Great 
Bay, N. H., March 27. During April 20-22, Erskine 
found 1000 Canadas along the north shore of Prince 
Edward Island. Massachusetts counts of Brant  in- 
cluded 149 off Gloucester, 425 at Scituate, 350 at 
Duxbury, and 400-500 at Eastham, April 24. At 
Bayhead, N. S., Erskine found no Brant on April 
4-5, 12 on the 6th, and 203 on the 8th. On April 
20-21 he found 402 Brant along the north shore of 
Prince Edward Island, and on May 12 he counted 
636 along the north shore of Nova Scotia. 

Ducks.—A pair of European Widgeon, present all 
winter at the Milltown Cross Sanctuary, P. E. I., were 
trapped and banded, April 22 (Erskine). Records of 
the Shoveler included: 4, Plum Island, Mass., April 3 
on, and 5 there on the 23rd; 2, April 21, mouth of 
Hope River, P. E. I. (Erskine); 2, April 12, Lancaster, 
N. B., according to Squires, who reported that a few 
pairs of Shovelers have bred in New Brunswick in 
recent years. Erskine found a pair of Barrow’s Golden- 
eyes, April 14, on the St. John River 17 miles below 
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edericton; he stated that the “female had a full 

inge bill, as is seen on females breeding in central 
Sritish Columbia,—not the slate bill with yellow tip 

; on those breeding in Iceland.” Nine Harlequin 
Ducks were at Gloucester, Mass., April 1; 3 were at 

lum Island, April 9 and 23, and 2 were there, 
April 30. 

Hawks.—Individual Turkey Vultures were seen in 
Milton, Sudbury, Newburyport, and Dedham, Mass., 
April 9; these were followed, during April 10-23, by 
additional eastern Massachusetts reports of single birds 
at W. Boxford, Newburyport, Milton, and Tewks- 
bury. Three Goshawks were seen, “in courtship,” 
May 5, at New Hampton, N. H., where a few Sharp- 
shinned and Cooper's Hawks were seen migrating 
on April 8, 10, 12, 15, and 17. In New Hampshire, 
Mrs. Hebert reported ‘‘few’’ Red-shouldered Hawks, 
and said Broad-winged Hawks were “very scarce,” 
with 16 or more seen migrating at Tilton, April 17. 
She also tells of “very few’’ Ospreys reported in New 
Hampshire. Elsewhere, 23 were in the Newburyport, 
Mass. area, April 9, and 22 were in southeastern 
Rhode Island, April 10. 

Rails.—A Black Rail was well seen at Plum Island, 
Mass., April 10 (E. Barry and S. Garrett). 

Shorebirds—Am. Woodcock were reported in many 
places in Massachusetts in April, and there was a 
good flight of Common Snipe in Massachusetts, with 
14 at Middleboro, 12 in the S. Hanson swamp, 
20 in Whitman, and 39 in Newbury. Packard reported 
that the shorebird flight in Maine was very poor. On 
the New Hampshire coast, estimates of Purple Sand- 
pipers made on April 9, May 14, and May 21, were: 
300, 160, and 15, respectively. 

Gulls.—The last Glaucous Gull at Plum Island 
was on April 24, but Dennis saw one at Tuckernuck 
Island, near Nantucket, May 18. In New Hampshire, 
this gull was seen at New Hampton, April 4-5, and 
at Tilton, April 15 (R. Smart). Single Iceland Gulls 
were seen in April at Manchester, Tilton, and Canter- 
bury, N. H.; 4 were at Plum Island, Mass., April 
29. At Newburyport, 4 Black-headed Gulls were 
present throughout April. First Laughing Gulls were 
seen on April 9 at Narragansett, R. I., and on April 
12 at Hingham, Mass. On April 22, Erskine saw an 
immature Black-legged Kittiwake at Harding Creek, 
near Clinton, P. E. I. (first spring record for the 
Province). 

Doves.—Good numbers of Mourning Doves were 
reported in Massachusetts in April, with flocks of 30 
to 100. Two were seen on Brier Island, N. S., May 
13. In New Brunswick, as many as 12 were seen at 
Westfield, April 22 (Squires). 

Woodpeckers —Marion Hancock saw a Red-headed 
Woodpecker on Martha’s Vineyard, April 9. Yellow- 
bellied Sapsuckers were well distributed, and 8 or 10 
were seen at Fredericton, N. B., leading Squires to 
wonder if this bird is not increasing in that Province. 

Fl) catchers —Crested Flycatchers were in good 
numbers in Massachusetts. And, in that state, there 
were several reports of Olive-sided Flycatchers on 
May 26; the species was recorded in Cushing, Me., 
May 20, and in New Hampton, N. H., May 16. These 
flycatchers are unusual in the more southeasterly parts 


of New England, and an Olive-side at Providence, 
May 20, was one of the highlights of the season 
in Rhode Island (Dana). 

Swallows.—In Massachusetts and Nova Scotia, there 
were suggestions that Tree Swallows were down in 
numbers. On May 30, Erskine estimated about 100 
Bank Swallows at 5 colonies on Cape Breton, N. S. 
Barn Swallows seemed scarce early, but improved in 
numbers later. 

Jays. —There was an extended migration of Blue 
Jays, with 39, 34, and 40 migrating at New Hampton, 
N. H., on May 4, 7, and 18, respectively, 160 moving 
at Plum Island, May 12, and 34 at Petersham, Mass., 
May 30. 

Gnatcatchers—The Blue-gray Gnatcatcher was te- 
ported from Topsfield, Mass., April 23, Hingham, 
Mass., April 25, New Hampton, N. H., April 20 and 
26, and Concord, N. H., April 26. 

Waxwings—Two Bohemian Waxwings were at 
Yarmouth, N. S., March 28 to April 2 (fide Lewis). 
At Rochester, N. H., 5 Bohemian Waxwings were 
present from February through April 3 (Mrs. Merritt 
Weeks and many other observers). 

Thrushes and Warblers —(See remarks in intro- 
ductory paragraphs). 

Brown-headed Cowbird.—Since information on this 
parasite seems particularly desirable, we quote the 
following, by W. A. Squires, from the March-April, 
1960, number of Nature News, published by the New 
Brunswick Museum, St. John: “The evidence seems 
to indicate a great increase in the numbers of cow- 
birds [in New Brunswick]. During the winter several 
large flocks were reported to me in the St. John—St. 
Martins areas. Before 1955 winter records were for 
casual individuals; now flocks with hundreds may be 
seen. There were a few individuals near Fredericton 
during the past winter, but about the 2nd of April 
there was a great incursion. In one yard where food 
was put out an initial flock of 8 built up to over 100 
in three days and finally to more than 200. At first 
there were very few females, but finally these made up 
about one-third of the flock. Similar flocks were seen 
in many parts of Fredericton, Lincoln and Oromocto.” 
Dr. Erskine’s records of this cowbird in the Maritime 
Provinces this spring included these items: April 14, 
about 140, near Fredericton, N. B.; April 21-22, 45, 
north shore of Prince Edward Island; May 30, 1 male, 
Margaree, Cape Breton, N. S. 

Icterids—In Massachusetts, Baltimore Orioles 
seemed to be common. But, in New Hampshire, Mrs. 
Hebert called them “scarce, diminishing yearly’’; and, 
in Nova Scotia, Dr. Lewis said the species seemed 
very scarce this spring. A Western Meadowlark was 
back again in Boxford, Mass., first heard on May 4 
and reported throughout the month. One was also 
reported from Medford, Mass., May 9, by a competent 
observer. And another was reported at Hermon, Me., 
May 8-9 (Gail Freese). Common Grackles seemed 
abundant. A male and female Boat-tailed Grackle 
were seen in Westport Point, Mass., May 7 and 8, 
by Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm Oakes; Mr. Oakes, who is 
a bander, tried vainly to get these birds into his 
traps. 

Tanagers, Grosbeaks, and Finches.—Scarlet Tan- 
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agers were common, at least in Massachusetts. There 
were several reports of the Cardinal in Massachusetts, 
where a pair nested unsuccessfully in Arlington; young 
birds were seen there on May 15, but on the 18th, 
nest, young, and adults had disappeared. Rose-breasted 
Grosbeaks appeared in good numbers. Individual 
Blue Grosbeaks were reported in Massachusetts, May 
7-14, from Cambridge and Wellesley. Indigo Buntings 
appeared to be common. In Massachusetts, Evening 
Grosbeaks were reported throughout May. In New 
Brunswick, Squires said of these birds: ‘There seemed 
to be a lull in April after an abundant winter; then, 
at the end of April and early in May (as seen at 
Fredericton) they were back in flocks of hundreds, 
which have now (June 8) scattered, but they are still 
to be seen over the countryside. At Woodstock, N. B., 
several pairs were reported on May 28 carrying nest- 
ing material for the last two weeks.” The wintering 
House Finch at Weymouth, Mass., was last seen on 
April 12, but one was in Marblehead, Mass., through- 
out May. In Massachusetts, last dates for Common 
Redpolls and Pine Siskins were April 28 and May 19, 
respectively. A European Goldfinch was carefully 
observed, May 11 and 12, at East Saint John, N. B., 
by Miss Mabelle MacCoubrey and several others, ac- 
cording to Squires, who says it is a first record for the 
Province. A Lark Sparrow was at Plum Island, May 
17 (deWindt). There was no big flight of White- 
crowned Sparrows in eastern Massachusetts. A winter- 
ing Gambel’s White-crowned Sparrow at Duxbury, 
Mass., remained through April 26 (W. C. Whiting). 
The wintering Golden-crowned Sparrow at Wey- 
mouth, Mass., was still present—in adult plumage, 
and singing—April 15. Fox Sparrows were present, as 
single birds or in small flocks, to April 26, with 150 
at Newbury, Mass., April 9. During May 17-28, 9 
or 10 Lincoln's Sparrows were reported in eastern 
Massachusetts—AARON M. Bacco, Farm Street, Dover, 
Mass., and RuTH P. Emery, Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, 174A Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


HUDSON-ST. LAWRENCE REGION .—The 
spring migration in this Region was rather puzzling. 
The characters were by no means uniform throughout 
the area but, in general, migration was considered 
slow and rather featureless; most sections could not 
report well defined “waves.” Often one or two indi- 
viduals of a species would appear very early, then 
there would be a pause and the main flight would 
reach the area later than normal. It was thought that 
the summer resident birds were more regular than 
the recognized transients. 

In New York City the average March temperature 
was more than 7° below normal. There was a heavy 
snowfall at Binghamton, N. Y. on April 9th which 
disrupted the expected flight as did a rainy May (4 
inches above normal) at Syracuse. 

Grebes—Few Red-necked Grebes were reported; 
1 was at Gill, Mass. on April 24 and 25 (J. L. Bagg, 
et al.). 

Albatross and Petrels—A Yellow-nosed Albatross 
was seen off the south shore of Long Island, N. Y. 
on May 29 during a Linnaean Society trip. The bird 
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was about 2 miles off Jones Inlet; it was first seen 
resting on the water and later in flight. There are few 
records of this species on the North Atlantic coast. 
On the same trip both Greater and Sooty Shearwaters 
were seen as well as Leach’s and Wilson's Petrels. 
Cormorants.—Several Double-crested Cormorants 
were reported in the Connecticut River Valley in 
New Hampshire in April and May. 
Herons.—Migrating Great Blue Herons were fairly 
numerous. Flocks of 13 and 27 birds flew over Texas, 
N. Y. at the eastern end of Lake Ontario on April 3 
(W. L. Spofford). In addition to the usual coastal 
occurrences of Common Egrets there were several re- 
ports of inland birds: 1 at Suffern, N. Y. on April 
29 (J. LeMoire), 1 near Norwich, Chenango Co., 
N. Y. on May 4 (A. Stratton). A Snowy Egret was 
reported at Forest Park, L. I. on May 15 (T. H. Davis 
Jr.). On June 4 at Orient, L. I. a Louisiana Heron 
was noted (R. S. Mathews). An immature Little Blue 
Heron occurred at Crugers Island (D. Waterman, e/ 
al.), the first seen in Dutchess Co., N. Y. in many 
years. A Yellow-crowned Night Heron was at Jamaica 
Bay, L. I. on May 22 (Mrs. Parks); others were at 
Mount Sinai, L. I. (Raynor and Puleston). It is a 
surprise to note the number of Cattle Egrets reported 
throughout the Region. One was seen by several ob- 
servers at Clayton in northern New York, April 13- 
23. This unusual observation may perhaps be related 
to the bird reported at Cape Vincent, 15 miles distant, 
in late August 1959. One of these egrets was seen by 
many observers at Pine Plains, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
from April 29 to May 3, the first record for the 
County. In Rockland Co., N. Y. a Cattle Egret was 
in Germonds on April 30 (Mr. and Mrs. Gamble) 
and on the same day 3 were found on Lake Deforest 
not far distant. Near Binghamton, N. Y. 1 was found 
on May 22 (H. Marsi) and there was 1 feeding in a 
pasture near Port Byron, N. Y. on May 3 (Bauer). 
In Connecticut, records furnished by R. F. Belden 
tell of 2 at South Windsor, April 25-28; 2 at Glas- 
tonbury, May 2-15; 4 at Saybrook on May 15; 1 at 
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comwell in mid-May and 1 at Bloomfield on May 
|. These records may contain some duplications but 
is certain that the Bloomfield and the Saybrook 
records represent different birds from the South 
Windsor pair. One of the species was collected in 
late April near New Brunswick, N. J. to furnish the 
first specimen for the state. 

Reports of Am. Bitterns were not numerous. A 
rather northerly record is of 1 at Peribonca, Que. on 
Lake St. John on May 17. A Glossy Ibis was reported 
at Arlington, N. J., April 18-20 (C. Lincoln); 2 were 
found at Jamaica Bay, L. I. on May 22 (THD, Jr.) 
and 7 were counted near Texas, N. Y. on May 6 
(Mrs. Curtis). 

Geese.—The migration of Canada Geese was heavy. 
There was a relatively heavy flight of Brant up the 
Hudson River valley, at Haverstraw, N. Y., May 18- 
20, the flocks containing 20 to 1000 birds; on May 25 
thirteen flocks were counted there which totalled 3400 
individuals (F. R. and Mrs. Steffens); 50 were over 
Northampton, Mass. on May 21, and on June 2 more 
than 150 were at Hadley, Mass. (A. Keith). Forty 
flew over Yorktown in Westchester Co., N. Y. on 
May 25 (R. Odell); at Montreal, Que. 5 were seen 
on May 6 and 25 on May 11 (W. Gaboriault); on 
May 19 and on a few following days almost 3000 
were noted at Amos in Abitibi Co., Que. (A. Ass- 
elin). 

There was a good inland flight of Snow Geese; 
170 flew northeast over Mohegan Lake in Westches- 
ter Co., N. Y. on March 31 (M. Gochfeld); on 
April 7 about 100 were seen flying low in a snow- 
storm at Bedford Village, N. Y. at about 8 a.m. (J. 
Parker, E. Danmeyer) and on April 12 a flock of 
Snows which included 2 Blues was reported nearby 
Katonah (W. Russell); the single Snow Goose that 
wintered in Dutchess Co., N. Y. was banded by the 
Conservation Department; it left in late April. Three 
Snows were at the Wilson Hill Game Farm in north- 
ern New York on May 25. Berkshire, Mass. had a 
big flight of Snows from April 2 to 8; other Massa- 
chusetts records were of 70 at Quabbin Reservoir and 
55 over Amherst, both reports dated April 5. In New 
Hampshire about 1000 were seen at Landaff (Cate, 
et al.); on April 5 150 were seen at Monroe (Emery) 
and on the same day about 200 at Chesterfield (T. 
Richards), all in the Connecticut River valley. Two 
immatures were at Lake St. John, Que. on May 1. 
One coastal record was of a flock of 139 on April 10 
at Jamaica Bay, L. I. (THD, Jr.); 2 Blue Geese were 
with this flock of Snows. Seven Blues were on the 
Perch River flats in northern New York on April 9 
(fide J. A. Blake, Jr.). 

Ducks.—Over 30 Shovelers were reported near 
Watertown, N. Y. on May 25, and on Oneida Lake 
near Syracuse this species was seen for the first time 
in 18 years. Counts of diving ducks were uniformly 
low. Two Redheads were at Quebec city, Que. on 
May 3 (R. Plante) and 1 at St. Gideonon, Lake St. 
John, Que., where the species is extremely rare (P. 
W. P. Browne). A 2 Common Eider was at Peri- 
bonca on Lake St. John, Que. on May 1; the species 
has never before been reported from that vicinity. 
Vultures—Twenty-three Turkey Vultures were 





counted on April 17 over the eastern end of Lake 
Ontario in New York; from 5 points in the Con- 
necticut River valley in Massachusetts these vultures 
were reported during April. Two Black Vultures 
were noted near Pine Plains, N. Y. by several com- 
petent observers; this is the first record of the species 
from Dutchess Co., N. Y. 

Hawks.—The hawk migration was far from satis- 
factory to those who man the ridges in season. Gos- 
hawks were not rare and the individual birds were 
widely distributed; an adult was at East Lancaster, 
N. H. on April 25 (R. M. Hatch). Sharp-shins were 
scarce. At Texas, N. Y. over 3800 Broad-wings were 
counted on April 28 and over a thousand each day 
on April 25 and 27. There was a flight of 162 Broad- 
wings there on the unusual date of May 30, all but 
2 being immatures. Twenty-five Rough-legs passed 
over this point on April 3—in all a splendid migra- 
tion in this area. Ospreys were rather scarce, particu- 
larly so in the Connecticut River valley, but they 
were frequently reported farther north in the vicinity 
of Lake St. John in early May. Pigeon Hawks were 
more numerous than usual throughout the Region. 

Grouse.—Ruffed Grouse were noted rather com- 
monly in Dutchess Co., N. Y. but were rarely noted 
elsewhere. Spruce Grouse were seen in the Connec- 
ticut Lakes section of northern New Hampshire and 
at Lake St. John, Que. oI 

Gallinules—An injured Purple Gallinule found at 
Wethersfield, Conn. on June 24 died on June 26 (E. 
Williard); another Purple Gallinule was seen at 
Hewlett, L. I. on May 17 (R. Sloss). A third was 
seen on a lawn of a river-front property at Long 
Branch, N. J. on May 20; it remained for several days 
(G. M. Seeley). In early June one was picked up 
dead less than a mile away. 

Shorebirds —Two Am. Oystercatchers were on the 
beach near Moriches, L. I. on June 6 and 7 (D. 
Puleston). Two Semipalmated Plovers were seen at 
Agawam, Mass. on May 20 and 21 (SAE). Am. 
Woodcock were reported pretty generally. Two were 
singing at Peribonca, Que. on May 8, the first time 
heard in that area; 1 was at nearby Arvida on May 
19. An Upland Plover was at Coventry on April 16 
and another at East McDonough on April 29, both in 
Chenango Co., N. Y. (A. Stratton). In Massachu- 
setts 2 of these plover were at Agawam on April 23 
(Bates) and 1 on the same date near Westover Field 
(Wiese); another was at Hadley on May 22 and sin- 
gle transients were recorded at Chicopee, Northamp- 
ton and North Amherst. The 15 Solitary Sandpipers 
at Lake St. John, Que. on May 8 represent the earliest 
recorded arrival of the species in that area. Two 
Purple Sandpipers at Lake St. John on May 15 were 
the first spring records for that part of Quebec. There 
were a few spring records of Pectoral Sandpipers: 
2 at Pine Plains, N. Y. on May 14 (Eleanor Pink); 
6 at Hanover, N. H. on May 16 (Wellman) and 55 
on eastern Lake Ontario, N. Y. on April 24. 

A Curlew Sandpiper in almost full breeding plum- 
age was seen on May 13 at Mecox, L. I. (G. Ray- 
nor). A Q Red Phalarope was at Chesterfield, N. H. 
in the Connecticut River valley on May 24 (TR). 
At Hadley, Mass. 2 Northern Phalaropes were seen 
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by a roadside on May 9, probably driven inland by a 
recent storm: (W. Riedel). Two Common Terns were 
reported in inland Massachusetts: Northampton, May 
10, and Quabbin Reservoir, May 11 (SAE). At 
Ashokan Reservoir, Ulster Co., N. Y. 1 was seen on 
June 3 (A. Feldman). Thirty Arctic Terns were 
reported on May 9 at Chesterfield, N. H. where they 
are occasional only. Only one Black Tern was re- 
ported, that at Jamaica Bay, L. I. on May 31 (GSR). 

Cuckoos.—Both species of cuckoo were fairly 
numerous but in distribution they did not follow the 
presence or absence of the Tent Caterpillars. 

Owls.—Two Snowy Owls were reported in north- 
ern Jefferson Co., N. Y. in April, 1 on the 4th, the 
other on the 28th. 

Nighthawks.—The arrival of Common Nighthawks 
was late. The first report at Syracuse, N. Y. was on 
May 20; at Pleasant Valley, N. Y. the first one was 
on May 24 (EP). 

Woodpeckers—A Q Red-bellied Woodpecker was 
reported at Carmel, N. Y. on May 4; on the follow- 
ing day it was seen again and permitted a prolonged 
study; this is the first to be recorded in Putnam 
County (Mabel Little). A pair of these woodpeckers 
at Pine Plains, N. Y. from April 29 to the end of the 
period seemed to be on territory (EP). 

Flycatchers.—These were generally late in arrival. 
Eastern Phoebes were still very scarce in most areas 
but have shown some signs of recovery. 

Swallows.—Rough-winged Swallows were at 
Homer, N. Y. on April 17, and on Apirl 26, 2 were 
reported at Littleton, N. H., rather far north for the 
species (Bradley). Cliff Swallows were very scarce 
in the Connecticut River valley in Massachusetts, as 


was also true of the Rough-wings and the Purple 
Martins. A few martins have returned to an old site 
in Dutchess Co., N. Y. where they had not been seen 
for several years. All swallows were very numerous 
near eastern Lake Ontario, N. Y. on April 26, a cold 
showery day. An estimated 30,000 were “hawking” 
over Mexico Bay, N. Y., the concentration consisting 


of about 10,000 Tree Swallows, 9000 Banks, 500 
Rough-wings, 12,000 Barns and 1000 Purple Martins 
(F. Scheider). 

Jays and Crows.—The Blue Jay population was 
very large throughout the Region and their migration 
was heavy; at Wood-Ridge, N. J. the heaviest flight 
was on April 29 when 733 were counted from one 
point (Dorothy Pallas). Two Common Ravens were 
seen in Laurentide Park, Que. on May 28. The arrival 
of the first Common Crows at Lake St. John, Que. 
was on March 10. Three Fish Crows were reported 
at Granby, Mass. in the Connecticut River valley on 
April 3 (Ballman); the record seems well confirmed 
by additional information. At New Paltz, Dutchess 
Co., N. Y. a Fish Crow was present through most of 
April (R. Pile). 

Titmice.—Black-capped Chickadees were numerous. 
Three chickadees were at a feeder in Putnam Valley, 
N. Y. on May 13 and 14; a detailed description of 
their plumage and of their song indicates that they 
were Carolinas (P. J. Wolf). Boreal Chickadees 
lingered in the Connecticut River valley of Massachu- 
setts until late April; there were about a dozen reports 
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during the first half of the month. Two Tufted ‘1; 
mice reported at Owego, N. Y. near Binghamton 
May 15 (M. White); the titmouse that wintered 
Bernardston, Mass. was still there on Apri! 7; othe 
Massachusetts reports of the species from the C 
necticut River valley were: West Springfield on April 
12, Pelham on April 17 and Agawam on April 23, 
These indicate a continued extension northward of 
this species. 

Nuthatches—Both the White-breasted and the 
Red-breasted Nuthatches were unusually numerous 
throughout the Region, the latter particularly so. 

Wrens.—Carolina Wrens are recovering from the 
losses during the winter storms and are repopulating 
the deserted areas; 1 was heard singing at Endwell, 
N. Y. near Binghamton and another was seen at 
nearby Chinango Bridge on May 15 (L. Bemont). 

Mockingbirds —The Mockingbird that wintered at 
Charlotte, Vt. was still there in spring (Mrs. Guy- 
ott); at Charlestown, N. H. 1 was noted on April 20 
(Spalding, et al.). In New York state the records are 
many. In East Syracuse 1 was found dead; at James- 
ville, not far distant, 1 was noted in late May (Gra- 
vatt); from Dutchess Co., N. Y. came 2 reports; and 
from widely separated points in Rockland County, 4 
are added; at Whitney Point 1 was seen in late April 
(Gaylor, et al.); and another at Cortland on May 16 
(Clements). 

Thrushes.—The first Robin was at Lake St. John, 
Que. on April 9 but the numbers built up rapidly to 
23 on April 29. The Varied Thrush that was first 
seen in mid-February at Ridgefield, Conn. was still 
there on March 24 (RFB). There were several reports 
of Wood Thrushes in early May from the Connec- 
ticut River valley in New Hampshire and there was 
a decided increase in the species in northern Ver- 
mont (A. and E. Macdonald); 12 were seen or heard 
in Montmorency Co., Que. during the last week of 
May (C. Aimé) and several individuals were seen at 
Orsainville, Que. on June 8 and 13 (R. Cayouette). 
Hermit Thrushes were scarce but Swainson’s were 
rather common. One Swainson’s was seen at Nanuet, 
N. Y. on the early date of April 15 (Mrs. Warrall): 
on May 21 there was a rather heavy flight of this 
species near Syracuse, N. Y. Almost without excep- 
tion the Eastern Bluebird was reported as scarce or 
very scarce. 

Gnatcatchers—A pair of Blue-gray Gnatcatchers 
with nest was found near Tompkins Cove, Rockland 
Co., N. Y. on May 7 (M. Isler, e¢ a/.); in Massachu- 
setts 2 gnatcatchers were seen, 1 at Wilbraham 
(Wiese), another at Forest Park on April 28. 

Waxwings——One hundred fifty Bohemian Wax- 
wings were at Montreal, Que. on March 19 (W. 
Gaboriault) but only 3 could be found there on April 
1 (C. Bélair); 25 were seen at Arvida, Que. on 
April 26. 

Warblers—The warbler migration was puzzling: 
some reports refer to well defined waves, others to 
a mere trickle of birds without definite character: 
some observers reported the flight early, others said 
that it was late. All of this probably depends on local 
weather conditions and the marked scarcity of some 
species. The opinion of most observers was that the 
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gration was not a satisfactory one for observers. 
[wo Worm-eating Warblers were singing on 

fount Tom in Massachusetts on May 21 and 22; 1 

as at Amherst, Mass. on May 19 (Bullis). A Ten- 

essee Warbler was at Chicoutimi, Que. on May 7, 
ne earliest recorded date for the area; this warbler 
was scarce throughout the Region. Myrtle Warblers 
were far below their normal numbers. Cerulean War- 
blers were found building a nest at Waterloo, N. J. 
on May 15 (Grant, et al.); the Ceruleans have re- 
turned to West Park, Ulster Co., N. Y. (H. Dunbar, 
et al.). One and perhaps 2 Yellow-throated Warblers 
were seen near Great River, L. I. on April 30 (J. J. 
Elliott, et al.). 

The Louisiana Waterthrush has increased in New 
Hampshire; 3 were seen at Walpole on May 3 
(Brainard) and 1 at Marlboro (TR). Three Ken- 
tucky Warblers were near Roosevelt, L. I. in mid- 
May (C. Ward, et al.). The earliest Mourning War- 
bler reccrded at Lake St. John, Que. was singing 
there on May 25, 12 were counted at Pittsburg, 
N. H. on May 27 (Vera Hebert). 

Finches.—The Cardinal is now common and wide- 
spread in Dutchess Co., N. Y. It is now a regular 
resident in the Connecticut River valley of Massa- 
chusetts and was reported from at least 8 points in 
the Valley; a resident pair was at Hanover, N. H. 
(Wellman). The Black-headed Grosbeak that win- 
tered at South Windsor, Conn. was last seen on 
March 18. The last Evening Grosbeak in Rockland 
Co., N. Y. was seen at New City with a Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak on May 11 (Mrs. A. Meyer); from Long 
Island the last date was May 24 at Mt. Sinai; they 
were last seen around Binghamton, N. Y. on May 
23 (C. Morehouse). 

A pair of House Finches was at South Nyack, 
N. Y. on March 30 (Leslie and Mrs. Cooke); in 
Westport, Conn. parent birds brought young to feed- 
ers on May 28 (Riedel). Common Redpolls were 
numerous at Lake St. John, Que. in late April and 
early May. Four Hoary Redpolls were seen there on 
April 24; several others of this species were reported 
but only 1 was collected, that at Englewood, N. J. on 
April 1 (F. and D. Gill). Red Crossbills appeared 
sporadically, 2 on April 4 at Wilbraham, Mass. on 
April 4 (Mrs. Wiese) and 3 on May 30 at Brielle, 
N. J. (C. Tracey). 

There were several reports of Oregon Juncos 
remaining from the winter visitors; 1 was at Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. on April 9 (LB, et al.). The heaviest 
migration of White-crowned Sparrows at Arvida, 
Que. was in mid-May; the birds were singing at the 
end of the month. A Snow Bunting stayed at Aga- 
wam, Mass. to March 27 (SAE) and at Northamp- 
ton to April 3 (Stone). The last in the Syracuse, 
N. Y. area was at Camillus, May 29 (Paquettes). A 
large northbound flight in the Lake St. John area 
occurred in the last 2 weeks of April—CHarRLes K. 
NICHOLS, American Museum of Natural History, 
New York 24, N. Y. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC COAST REGION.—A 
strange winter was followed by equally weird spring 
weather, which tried the imagination of those who at- 


tempt to correlate migration with weather. The record 
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cold of March was followed by an equally record 
warm April and a normal to cool May. For example, 
Washington, D. C. had a mean temperature of 35.6° 
in March and 61.2° in April, the former 9.7° below 
normal, the later 6.8° above. Coastal areas in addition 
had several periods of extended “northeasters,” steady 
easterly winds lasting as long as a week at a time. 
These winds tended to drive migrating pelagic birds 
closer to shore, but in May they also caused exces- 
sively high tides that destroyed countless nests of birds 
breeding in the salt marshes. 

Only a few coastal observers had anything nice to 
say about the spring migration, and even then it was 
a relative matter. Typical comments were, “poorest 
any can recall,” “worst migration in years,’ ‘never 
worked so hard to get so few transients’; and finally 
Dr. Earl Poole wrote, “hope they make it’! This was 
indeed a migration of sound without sight, and only a 
keen ear detected much transient movement of land- 
birds prior to May 15 or after May 18. There were 
two good hot spells in April, April 12 to 17 and April 
21 to 26, the latter having 4 days over 90° at Wash- 
ington, and these hot spells, particularly the second 
one, brought in a few transients. In the coastal 
regions, especially in South Jersey and Delaware, 
many observers reported good flocks of terns and 
shorebirds on April 23 and 24. This early influx 
naturally excited many observers into expecting a 
sudden record-breaking early warbler flood into the 
area. But this movement stopped abruptly, and until 
May 15 there was a dearth of all migrants. 

On May 15 the DVOC conducted its annual May 
Roundup with 13 competitive parties and 55 seasoned 
observers covering southern New Jersey, Delaware, 
and eastern Maryland. Two hundred thirty-two species 
were observed, with the highest single-party list be- 
ing 190 species. On this date, except in coastal Dela- 
ware and Maryland, transients were difficult to find. 
The party that worked from Philadelphia south to 
coastal Maryland found few if any transients until 
they reached the border of a local precipitation, which 
had been present during the preceding night from 
Philadelphia south to central Delaware. In Wilming- 
ton good flights of warblers were present, and ac- 
counted for the observation of 31 species. Farther 
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south, inland in the Pocomoke Swamp, mist netters 
and observers were finding a total transient blank; 
but north of Ocean City, Md. along the coast, 15 miles 
east of the Pocomoke River, Mrs. Gladys Cole had 
one of her best spring banding experiences in several 
years, netting 60 birds including 8 Baltimore Orioles, 
5 Eastern Wood Pewees, 5 Northern Waterthrushes, 
4 Magnolia Warblers, 4 Yellow-breasted Chats, 4 
Rose-breasted Grosbeaks, and lesser numbers of many 
other species. Observers along the barrier beach near 
Ocean City also reported the first flight of Blue Jays 
ever witnessed in that area, as small groups came in 
off the ocean during the first few hours of daylight. 
Coastal parties at Beach Haven and Brigantine, N. J. 
at the same time had no transients. This would lead 
us to conclude that the strong southwest winds along 
the coast, coupled with local precipitation during the 
preceding night north of the area, probably caused a 
local damming along the coast to produce the first 
concentrated movement prior to the burst-through on 
the next day, May 16. On the evening of the 15th, 
good nocturnal movements were evident, and at day- 
break on the 16th a flood of migrants reached the 
whole Delaware Valley area, but only Monday ob- 
servers were rewarded by the event. 

One abnormal report, which does not fit into the 
pattern shown by other reports, was a good flight of 
swifts and swallows west along the Potomac in the 
Washington, D. C. area between April 28 and May 
12. The best flight, which occurred on a rainy and 
cool May 12, totaled at least 4500 birds passing up 
the river opposite Fort Hunt, Va. in a few hours. This 
flight included 40 per cent Barn Swallows, 25 per cent 
Bank Swallows, 25 per cent Chimney Swifts, 5 per 
cent Rough-winged Swallows, and 5 per cent Tree 
Swallows and Purple Martins (J. M. Abbott). 

Joe Devlin, one of our most astute recorders and 
a seasoned analyst of spring and fall migrations, has 
summarized his daily work on nocturnal and diurnal 
migration at the University of Pennsylvania Botany 
Garden, an area within downtown Philadelphia. Dev- 
lin’s notes provide weather maps, hourly temperature 
recordings, and the minutest of details which of course 
can not be presented at this time; but certainly his 
summary is interesting, and part of it is presented be- 
low. 

“April began with ‘stop and go’ migratory weather, 
but by midmonth diurnal flight was back to normal. 
Myrtle Warblers and Purple Finches passed through 
in great numbers. Oriole flights were well-marked, 
and there was a great migration of towhees which 
started on April 21. Good flights of flickers, sap- 
suckers, Blue Jays, Brown Creepers, House Wrens, 
Ruby-crowned Kinglets, Ovenbirds, juncos, and 
White-throated Sparrows were noted. April ended 
with a temperature excess of about 150°. 

“The first part of May was cool, and very little 
nocturnal migration occurred before the 15th. How- 
ever, Yellow, Chestnut-sided, and Blue-winged War- 
blers—species that nest in our region—could be found 
on territory during the first week in May. There is 
evidence that such birds arrive at the nesting area 
diurnally. We do not know yet just how far south 
of us these birds discontinue nocturnal migration. 
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“On the morning of May 15 a flight of Blue J »ys 
arriving from the sea at Ocean City, Md. was wit- 
nessed by a number of observers. Apparently, che 
birds were blown offshore by strong southweste ly 
winds along the coast of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina. On the night of May 15, perfect conditions tor 
night migration occurred over the eastern seaboard 
(see map) and, at daybreak, multitudes of transicnt 
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Night of May 15-16 


thrushes, vireos, and warblers were seen everywhere 
throughout the Delaware Valley. Because of the 
arrival of a cold front with northerly winds, most of 
these migrants remained until May 18. On the eve- 
ning of May 17 conditions for migratory departure 
were unfavorable at Philadelphia, and there was no 
departure. But over the states south of us favorable 
conditions (mild temperatures, following winds) pre- 
vailed, and, apparently, abundant take-offs occurred. 
During the night the warm southern air mass moved 
into our area and so did the birds. On the morning 
of May 18 we witnessed a bird wave upon a wave 
(of May 16). From then on nocturnal migration 
proceeded in an expected manner. Swainson’s and 
Gray-cheeked Thrushes, Red-eyed Vireos, Am. Red- 
starts, and Blackpoll Warblers were still passing 
through the downtown parks of Philadelphia during 
the first week in June.” 

Loons, Grebes.—There were good flights of Red- 
throated Loons at Cape May, N. J. on April 3 and 15, 
with 500 recorded each day (A. Brady, D. Kunkle). 
One at Lake Ontelaunee, Pa. on May 5 furnished 
a good inland record (E. Poole). Horned Grebes 
continued in reduced numbers all along the coast. 
Strangely, they left coastal Maryland in early April, 
and S. H. Dyke found none there after April 9. 
R. E. Stewart saw an early brood of Pied-billed Grebes 
at Patuxent Wildlife Research Center near Laurel, 
Md. on May 27. 

Shearwaters, Petrels, Gannets.—Sustained easterly 
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vinds during the last week of May apparently brought 
number of migrating pelagic birds close to shore. 
\ Sooty Shearwater was seen along the surf at Hol- 
vate, N. J. on May 25 (J. Sawyer), and on May 28 
i. Ryan found a Sooty Shearwater plus a number of 
other unidentified shearwaters at Stone Harbor, N. J. 
On the same day another Sooty Shearwater was ob- 
erved at Holgate (P. Buckley & J. Horowitz) along 
with an early Wilson's Petrel (JS). The spring Gan- 
net flight was disappointing, the best report being 
177 at Ocean City, Md. on April 20 (W. Russell). 

Herons, Egrets, Waterfowl—Both the Cattle Egret 
and the Glossy Ibis were widely reported, but the 
Louisiana Heron was apparently much reduced in 
numbers. In Pennsylvania the Cattle Egret was re- 
ported in three areas of Berks County on May 15 
(fide EP), and one was found near West Chester 
on May 1 (Mrs. R. Ward), the first record for Ches- 
ter County. Two at Brigantine, N. J. on April 25 
were the first for the refuge (W. Forward). In Dela- 
ware, 7 were present at Bombay Hook from April 
10 to May 15 (D. A. Cutler), and Dyke found one at 
Fenwick Island on May 14. Up to 5 were seen twice 
during the spring in the North Landing area near 
Norfolk, Va. (W. F. Rountrey, et al.). There also 
were reports from the known concentration areas, 
Cape May, N. J. and the Mills Island—Chincoteague 
area, Md. and Va. An inland Yellow-crowned Night 
Heron at Downingtown, Pa. on May 5 was of interest. 
The Glossy Ibis was recorded in Cumberland County, 
N. J., apparently for the first time (DK). At Brigan- 
tine Refuge Forward found two Mute Swan nests 
being incubated on May 24, and 6 broods of Canada 
Geese by the end of May. A brood of 4 young Canada 
Geese was seen at Norristown, Pa. on May 20 (R. 
Middleton). Brant stayed late and in some numbers 
along the coast. At Chincoteague, Va. 300 were 
still present on May 14 (E. T. McKnight, ef al.). A 
migrating flock of 350 Snow Geese at Ocean City, 
Md. on April 20 was quite late for such a large 
group (WR). An adult Blue Goose at Bombay 
Hook on May 15 is the latest known in spring for 
Delaware (J. Cadbury). At Brigantine Refuge on 
April 5 Forward recorded an exceptional flight of 
6000 Green-winged Teal mixed with Blue-winged 
Teal and Shovelers. A male Harlequin Duck re- 
mained at Ocean City until May 1 (SHD) and a 
King Eider until April 28 (WR). 

Hawks, Marsh Birds.—An amazing light buffy and 
chocolate brown Turkey Vulture was seen at Vincen- 
town, N. J. on March 28 (JC) and apparently the 
same bird was noted at Rehoboth, Del. on May 15 
(DAC). A Black Vulture had 2 eggs near Gray's 
Creek, Surry Co., Va. on April 6 (C. C. Steirly). 
Both Sharp-shinned and Cooper's Hawks were un- 
usually scarce during the spring, and neither was 
found on the May 15 DVOC Roundup. Kunkle found 
4 active Bald Eagle nests in Cumberland County, 
N. J. in early April, but there appeared to be a dis- 
tinct decrease in the Norfolk, Va. area. D. Ross 
counted 53 Clapper Rails on May 1 from a 3-mile 
causeway over a marsh at Tuckerton, N. J., a high 
concentration for the area. At Dividing Creek, N. J. 
the calls of 3 Black Rails were taped and a male was 





collected with a butterfly net on May 13 by J. Hagar, 
P. Kellogg, and G. Reynard. One of these tapes was 
played later at a DVOC meeting. Forward and Ryan 
found a Black Rail at Brigantine Refuge on May 28. 

Shorebirds—The Am. Oystercatcher continues to 
increase on the Maryland coast. Russell counted 11 at 
Ocean City on April 28, and the Md. Ornithological 
Society found 2 nests there on May 14. At Holgate, 
N. J. 3 were seen on April 24 (B. Murray) and 
April 30 (G. Breck, et al.). Several observers saw a 
pair of Wilson's Plovers in April and May at Holgate, 
where a breeding pair has been present for the past 10 
years. An Am. Golden Plover was seen at Ocean City 
on April 24 (E. Reimann) and another on May 14 
(SHD); Ross found 2 at Brigantine Refuge on May 
1. There was an exceptional flight of Ruddy Turn- 
stones along the coast in mid-May. At Reeds Beach, 
N. J., near Cape May, J. T. McNeill estimated 5000 
on May 13 apparently feeding on newly laid eggs 
of Horseshoe Crabs. On May 15 the DVOC Roundup 
totaled almost 15,000, mostly from Cape May south 
to Ocean City, Md. J. M. Abbott found one inland 
at Goose Island, D. C. on May 21. 

A transient Upland Plover at Ocean City on April 
24 was unusual for this coastal area in spring (ER). 
There were a number of other reports, but outstanding 
was the apparent discovery of a new nesting “colony” 
at Chantilly, Va., where McKnight estimated 3 pairs 
on May 29. The high count of Purple Sandpipers at 
Ocean City was 60 on May 7 (SHD). There was a 
good migration of White-rumped Sandpipers along 
the coast. The DVOC Roundup on May 15 recorded: 
30 (8 parties). Other good records were 7 at Back 
Bay, Va. on May 7 (fide P. W. Sykes) and 6 at 
Ocean City, Md. on May 12 (SHD). Kunkle found a 
Ruff with striking orange legs at Brigantine on April 
3. Two Am. Avocets at Brigantine on May 24 were 
unusual, as this species normally is expected only in 
late summer or fall (WF). 

Phalaropes, Jaegers, Gulls, Terns.—A mild coastal 
disturbance brought in 2 Red Phalaropes, one at 
Ocean City on April 3 (SHD), the other near the 
James River, Surry Co., Va. on April 4 (CCS—Raven 
31: May-June, 1960). A female Wilson’s Phalarope 
in spring plumage was observed at Delaware City, 
Del. on May 28 (H. Cutler), and the only Northern 
Phalarope reported was at Brigantine Refuge on May 
22 (C. Price). An unidentified jaeger was reported at 
Tinicum Refuge, Philadelphia on May 22, a rare in- 
land sighting for this bird (J. Devlin & G. Lamb). 
Two other unidentified jaegers were seen at Cape 
May on May 23 (AB) and one in lower Chesapeake 
Bay near Kiptopeke, Va. on May 8 (F. R. Scott). 
During the flight of pelagic birds in coastal New Jer- 
sey on May 28 a number of unidentified jaegers were 
seen at Stone Harbor (RR). At Brigantine Refuge 
on the same day a definite adult Long-tailed Jaeger 
was observed at close range (I. Black, P. Brody & 
D. Gill). The wintering white-winged gulls in Dela- 
ware and Maryland remained quite late. The Glaucous 
Gull was last seen on May 7 at Ocean City, Md. and 
May 24 at Indian River Inlet, Del., and the Iceland 
Gull stayed at Ocean City until May 14 (SHD). A 
very early Gull-billed Tern was found at Fenwick 
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Island, Del. on April 23 (SHD). On the coast of 
southern New Jersey, where these birds are now be- 
ing found each spring, there were several records from 
Brigantine Refuge. Two adult Roseate Terns in breed- 
ing plumage were seen at Holgate on May 28 (Buck- 
ley), and D. A. Cutler found 5 Caspian Terns at 
Delaware City on May 15. 

Nighthawks, Woodpeckers, Flycatchers —Russell 
had an extremely early Common Nighthawk at Phila- 
delphia on April 16, some 10 days ahead of the 
previous record date. A Red-bellied Woodpecker was 
seen entering its nest hole at Birdsboro, Pa. on April 
28 (EP). Two Red-headed Woodpeckers were re- 
ported all through April and early May at Bombay 
Hook Refuge, Del. (S. Brooks), and one was seen 
at Swainton, N. J. on May 15 (J. Felix). They were 
locally common in a number of Virginia localities for 
the second successive year. Rountrey, Sykes, and others 
found an active Red-cockaded Woodpecker nest near 
Pungo, Princess Anne Co., Va. and watched it for 
several weeks. Eastern Phoebes seemed back to nor- 
mal abundance at least in the northern part of the 
Region. At King of Prussia, Pa. three Empidonax fly- 
catchers—Acadian, Traill’s, and Least—were found on 
breeding territories within one mile of each other 
(DAC). J. S. Weske had excellent banding success 
with transient Traill’s Flycatchers at Brookeville, Md. 
Six ‘vere banded between May 21 and 30, and one 
was seen as late as June 5. Both the Acadian Fly- 
catcher and Eastern Wood Pewee were quite scarce in 
the Region throughout May and were in general 
unusually late in arriving. 

Larks, Swallows, Jays, Wrens —D. Heintzelman 
found a Horned Lark nest with 3 young at Allen- 
town, Pa. on April 15. Four Cliff Swallows were 
seen at Newport News, Va. on May 14 (N. Pope & 
M. E. Hathaway) and 2 the same day at Ocean City 
(P. A. DuMont). This bird is normally quite rare on 
the coasts of Virginia and Maryland. Blue Jays con- 
tinued a gradual increase on coastal Virginia, and the 
first nest record for the Eastern Shore of Virginia was 
made at Cape Charles by Mrs. J. E. Guthrie. The 
Carolina Wren was locally hard hit by the winter 
weather, and in some areas in Virginia and Maryland 
its abundance was reduced 60 to 80 per cent. Appar- 
ently those that wintered near feeding stations sur- 
vived without difficulty (C. S. Robbins). 

Thrushes, Vireos—There was an astonishing scar- 
city of Swainson’s and Gray-cheeked Thrushes in 
Virginia, and Washington observers complained of an 
almost total absence. Four banders in adjacent counties 
of Maryland, however, reported normal numbers of 
both species during the latter half of May. Late 
Veeries were banded at Laurel and Brookeville, Md. 
on June 3 and June 5, respectively (CSR, JSW). The 
Eastern Bluebird had another disastrous winter over 
much of the Region, and in some local areas, particu- 
larly in Piedmont, Virginia, it was virtually wiped out. 
A. Sexauer, who has 50 nest boxes in Camden and 
Burlington Counties, N. J., had only one occupancy. 
Virtually the same situation was reported by R. E. 
Merritt at Farmville, Va. The Solitary Vireo was in 
very poor numbers all spring. A record of particular 
interest was one banded at Ocean City on May 15 by 
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Mrs. Gladys Cole. 

Warblers —Single Prothonotary Warblers were se-n 
on May 13 at Tom's River, N. J. (Mrs. B. Newbur. ) 
and at Shawmont, Philadelphia (H. Armstead). Hy- 
brids of the Blue-winged and Golden-winged W:r- 
blers continued to be found on Catoctin Mountain, 
Md. On May 21 1 Lawrence's and up to 3 Brewste:'s 
Warblers were seen there (G. M. Meade, PAD, and 
many others). An interesting Tennessee Warbler rec- 
ord was one at Middletown, Del. on April 30 (DK). 
Weske captured and banded an Orange-crowned 
Warbler at Brookeville on May 16, the latest spring 
record for Maryland. Black-throated Green Warblers 
seemed scarce in eastern Virginia and Maryland, 
though there were several early arrival dates, among 
which was one at Tinicum on April 17 (F. Lamp- 
lugh), one of the earliest records for the Delaware 
Valley. A Cerulean Warbler in the Pocomoke Swamp 
near Delline, Del. on April 21 seems to be the second 
record for the Delaware peninsula (F. Frazier, Jr. & 
M. Logue). Both the Yellow-throated Warbler and 
the Pine Warbler were unusually scarce around Alex- 
andria (JMA). A Yellow-throated Warbler at Hawk 
Mountain, Pa. on. May 7 was one of the few ever 
recorded there (A. Nagy). Blackpoll Warblers were 
both very late and in low numbers in Virginia; a 
late transient was seen near Saxis, Accomack Co. on 
June 11 (FRS). There were many more reports of 
Mourning Warblers in central Maryland than there 
were last spring. A Wilson’s Warbler at Stumpy 
Lake near Norfolk was very unusual for southeastern 
Virginia (WFR). 

Blackbirds, Orioles, Fringillids—Bobolinks were 
very scarce this spring throughout the Region. Orioles 
on the other hand seemed particularly numerous, 
especially the Baltimore Oriole. Twelve Boat-tailed 
Grackles were seen at Gandy’s Beach, N. J. on April 
22 after being absent all winter for the first time in 
5 years (DK). Both Common Grackles and Brown- 
headed Cowbirds continued to increase in central and 
eastern Virginia. The grackles especially showed a 
great increase this spring. This was a good season for 
Rose-breasted Grosbeaks, with many more records 
than normal. There were several Blue Grosbeak re- 
ports from southern New Jersey and southeastern 
Pennsylvania, where the species is now extending its 
range. One at Greensboro, Md. on April 23 was very 
early (M. Hewitt). Abbott found a young male at 
Alexandria, Va. from April 21 to 24 associating with 
a small flock of cowbirds. Evening Grosbeaks left 
the Region rather abruptly in late April and early 
May. A small flock of 6 was found in the Pocomoke 
Swamp, Md. on May 14 (L. Goldman), 7 days after 
the next latest report for the Region. Ten Pine Gros- 
beaks were seen at Reading, Pa. all through April, 
with one on May 1 (J. Malak, EP); this was the 
only report for this season. Common Redpolls were 
last reported at West Philadelphia, Pa. on April 20 
(JD), and a White-crowned Sparrow at Port Royal, 
Philadelphia on May 27 was quite late (C. Wonder- 
ly). A Lincoln's Sparrow banded at Brookeville, Md. 
on May 29 was also late (JSW).—F. R. Scott, 115 
Kennondale Lane, Richmond 26, Va. and Davip A. 
CUTLER, 525 Kingwood Rd., King of Prussia, Pa. 
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SOUTHERN ATLANTIC COAST REGION.— 
\[igration was noticeably late this spring. Early March 
nigrants that moved into the Region at a time when 
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much of it was so snow-covered that it could not 
support the resident and wintering species suffered 
or perished with them. Birds normally moving in 
April seemed reluctant to get under way. Near 
freezing weather on the 10th and 11th, reaching 
below Atlanta, set plant growth back appreciably, 
and this, with too much rain during the first and 
last weeks of April, certainly presented obstructions to 
flight. May was extremely dry and generally cold at 
night, and again unfavorable to vegetation. Strong 
southwesterly winds prevailed over much of the Re- 
gion during May. They could have been helpful 
to the migrants that held their course over land and 
they could have forced others far out over the open 
sea. The answer to that must be sought in the New 
England states. In any event, the outward movement 
during May was slow. 

There were no exceptions to the general feeling 
that the season was a poor one for the observer. There 
were few who mentioned waves. The term gave way 
to peaks. At the very bottom of the Region, Kuerzi 
noted the near-absence of Purple Martins until mid- 
April. He first heard a singing Parula Warbler on 
March 27. Hebard, obligingly relaying news from his 
good sentinel, John Burch at Stanley’s Landing near 
Folkston, Ga., reported that northern birds did not 
begin to leave fast until April 3rd, lingering after 
the middle of May; and the birds present at the 
end of May were acting as they should have a month 
earlier. Dozier, at Thomasville, Ga., found a fair 
number of early arrivals but listed many wintering 
species that were late to leave. In southwest Georgia, 
Wells, at Columbus, noted that “Steady winds from 
May 8 through May 15 built up a spectacular peak 
for this fall-line location.” The peak in the Atlanta 
area came quite late. Parks and others there found 
migration very poor up to the second week of May. 
He wrote that “Of approximately 150 transients which 
I saw this spring about 100 were seen after May 10 
and 73 of these were found in six hours on May 
10, 12, and 14. There was unquestionably a consid- 
erable movement of birds out of this area on the night 
of May 14-15. In the same area, 35 individuals of 


12 species were seen on the 14th, whereas only 13 
individuals of 5 species could be found on the fol- 
lowing day. The only transient warblers seen after 
the 15th were Blackpolls—three hours in the field 
on the 21st produced no migrants at all.’ Nearer the 
coast at Augusta, Ga., it seemed to Denton that 
“March migrants, especially small birds, were two to 
three weeks late arriving. After the first of April the 
birds came in on time.” Along the coast, Mellinger 
lamented the absence of transient warblers coming 
through this spring and in the vicinity of Charleston 
there was a general impression of low numbers and 
late dates. However, many field hours there were de- 
voted to watching two or more Bachman’s Warblers 
in widely separated localities and types of habitat. At 
Wilmington, Irvine, with a detailed listing of 69 
species, concluded that while the season was a little 
late it was not as late as might have been expected 
after such a stormy and later winter. Along the 
northern border of the Region, Wendell Smith at 
North Wilkesboro, N. C. found weather remindful 
of his native Vermont but with fewer birds than usual 
to observe, and to the east at Henderson, Mrs. Bach- 
man, in commenting upon a poor spring count taken 
as usual on the Saturday nearest May 1st (April 30), 
noted that “those warblers that have come in to nest 
here were in their accustomed haunts but the transi- 
ents were decidedly missing—and still are, as of 
May 6.” 

Rare finds were, a flock of over 30 Mississippi 
Kites, Upland Plovers, a Ruff, and 2 Northern 
Phalaropes. 

Loons, Gannets, Frigate-birds—Common _ Loons 
were late in leaving. They were reported at Thomas- 
ville, Ga., May 3 and 7 (JA & JD), and at Wilming- 
ton, N. C., May 8 (MB). Red-throated Loons, so 
plentiful on the North Carolina coast during the 
winter, apparently moved out on normal dates. After 
penetrating close offshore at least far enough south to 
be seen from the Charleston beaches, Gannets were 
still present in small numbers at Fort Caswell, 
Southport, N. C. on May 8 (MB). A female Mag- 
nificent Frigate-bird was carefully observed at Rich's 
Inlet near Wilmington on June 4 (MB). 

Egrets, Ibises —Cattle Egrets were almost common- 
place along the Carolina coast. Up to 40 were seen in 
one place just north of Wilmington during the first 
week of April. Inland records are notewcrthy: 1 at 
Thomasville, Ga., April 30 through May 7 (JA & 
JD); 1 in a farm lot near Ehrhardt, Bamberg Co., 
S. C., April 14 & 18 (JFD). Wood Ibis observations 
were most disappointing. Reports were limited to St. 
Marys, Ga., where 5 were seen on May 1, and 1 
on May 15 (RGK); Okefenokee Swamp, near Way- 
cross, 1 on May 8 (JR, fide EC); and Charleston 
(Santee River delta), 1, May 22 (Francis Barrington). 
A Glossy Ibis was found near Oregon Inlet on the 
upper North Carolina coast on March 6 (EDG & 
JP); on April 3 one was noted near Murrell’s Inlet, 
S. C. (JRG); and on April 23 one was seen at the 
Okefenokee Refuge (ECy). In the Charleston area the 
numbers of Glossy and White Ibises found during 
the winter months suggest a change to permanent 
resident status in the near future. 
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Swans, Geese, Ducks.—Six Whistling Swans re- 
mained at the Mattamuskeet Refuge when the official 
census was taken on April 8 (CTW). Hebard re- 
ported 14 Canada Geese flying north near Stanley's 
Landing, Ga., April 24; 1 was seen at Eastover, S. C., 
May 16; 132 were present on April 8 at Matta- 
muskeet (CTW). The immature Blue Goose that 
wintered in Piedmont Park, Atlanta. Ga., was still 
there, June 4 (RGP). As previously reported, a 
number of Fulvous Tree Ducks appeared at the Sa- 
vannah River Refuge this past winter; 1 was found 
there on April 13 (EOM); and for the record, 1 was 
collected near Knott's Island, Currituck Co., N. C., 
on Nov. 21, 1959 (PWS). Ducks apparently moved 
out on normal schedules but there were some strag- 
glers. Hebard reported Blue-winged Teal seen last 
at Stanley's Landing on May 7 and Lesser Scaup 
still there on May 14. Ruddy Ducks were not seen 
around Wilmington after April 4 (JMI), but at 
the close of the period a few pairs were at Bull's 
Island, S. C., where they nested last summer. 

Kites, Hawks.—Two Swallow-tailed Kites at the 
west side of the Okefenokee Refuge on March 20 were 
fairly early (ECy). An adult Mississippi Kite seen 
at Thomasville on May 5 was reported as the first 
record for the species for Thomas County, Ga. (JD); 
30 or more in a flock circling over a field five miles 
below Augusta, Ga., on May 15 and again on June 
5 were the largest numbers Denton had seen at cne 
time during his 18 years in that area; at Eastover, 
S. C., 4 were seen on May 16 (WHF & KS). Kuerzi 
saw an adult Bald Eagle at St. Marys on March 20 
and reported them scarce there now. A Marsh Hawk 
reported at Stanley's Landing, May 21 and again 
June 3 was extremely late (FVH). An Osprey was 
first noted at Thomasville, April 20 (JA), and at 
St. Marys 2 Pigeon Hawks were seen on April 10 
(RGK). 

Rails, Gallinules—A Black Rail was captured, 
April 22, near Wilmington (JMI); another was seen 
just below Wilmington, April 23 (GM). Purple 
Gallinules were first noted at the Savannah River 
Refuge, April 9 (EOM). Two Common Gallinules 
appeared in a city yard at Winstcn-Salem, N. C., April 
17 and 18 and one was captured and released 
(RHW ). 

Plovers, Sandpipers —Wells found Semipalmated 
Plovers at Columbus, April 22. A Piping Plover was 
located at Ocracoke, N. C., on March 6 (JP); 5 
were at Wilmington, March 19 (GM). An Am. 
Golden Plover was watched at length near the high- 
way near Oregon Inlet, March 5 (JP); 2, partially 
in spring plumage were at Wilmington as early as 
March 24 (DE). Common Snipe appeared “in hun- 
dreds” near Stanley's Landing, Ga., up to March 20; 
some were present at Okefenokee, April 5 (FVH & 
ECy); they were late near Thomasville, April 29 
(JD); a large flock of about 40, a mest unusua! 
occurrence, was reported at Eagles Island near Wil- 
mington, March 19 (GM & JMI). An Upland Plover 
was seen at Henderson, N. C., on April 30 and was 
still there on May 4 (AWB); Wendell Smith found 
4 near North Wilkesboro, N. C., April 7. White- 
rumped Sandpipers appeared in good numbers near 
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Charleston: several on May 13 (RHC); 10, June 5 
(FMW); 15, June 9 (AS & FMW); 10, June io 
(FMW ). Stilt Sandpipers were reported at Columb.is, 
Ga. for the first time on May 19 (LAW). 

Ruff. Phalarope-—A Ruff was watched at 3 to 5 
yards distance as it walked along a water-filled ditch 
at Cape Hatteras camp site on March 27. Dr. Greaves 
was familiar with the bird from a 1959 observation 
(EDG). Two female Northern Phalaropes in full 
spring plumage were found at a fresh-water pond on 
Pea Island, N. C. on May 22 (EDG). 

Gulls, Terns.—Bonaparte’s Gulls were rather com- 
mon this spring. At New Topsail Beach, N. C. 12 
were seen on April 1 to 3 (HW); a high count of 
63 birds was made at Wilmington, May 27 (JMI); 
15 were seen at Salem Lake, Winston-Salem on April 
12 (JRG). Gull-billed Terns were first seen May 22 
at St. Marys (RGK). Two Forster's Terns at Wil- 
mington, April 23, were fairly late (JMI). 

Cuckoos, Goatsuckers —Yellow-billed Cuckoos ap- 
parently were most plentiful this spring. Chuck-will’s- 
widows were first heard at St. Marys, April 3 (RGK); 
Cypert heard them on the same date near Waycress. 
Whip-poor-wills were calling at St. Marys by April 
3 (RGK), and Common Nighthawks were seen at 
Stanley's Landing very late on April 26. Chimney 
Swifts were at Thomasville, March 16 (JA); at 
Augusta, April 2 (JFD); at Nathan’s Creek, April 
1 (ABH). 

Flycatchers—Eastern Kingbirds had reached the 
upper interior corner of the Region at Nathan's 
Creek, by April 8 (ABH). A Gray Kingbird, as- 
sociated with Eastern Kingbirds was seen on May 7 
at St. Marys, the third of that species in ten years 
(RGK). An Eastern Wood Pewee was at Nathan's 
Creek, April 15 (ABH). At High Hampton, Jackson 
County, in the high mountains of North Carolina, 
Wendell Smith and party heard and saw an Olive- 
sided Flycatcher on May 15. 

Swallows.—Of 6 or more Tree Swallows arriving 
at Bath, in northeastern North Carolina, and about 
100 arriving, March 1, all were kncwn to have per- 
ished by March 9 (GC); 2 adult birds were at St. 
Marys as late as May 21 (RGK). A Bank Swallow 
was seen near Thomasville, April 30 (JD); 2 were 
on the Jefferson, N. C. count on May 1 (ABH): 
and 2 were seen at Charleston, May 7 (EBC). Barn 
Swallows reached Wilmington, April 2 (JMI) but 
were not seen at St. Marys before April 30 (RGK). 
Seven Cliff Swallows were reported at Jefferson, 
N. C., May 1 (ABH). Purple Martins suffered severe 
losses in late February and March when a great many 
were found dead over the Region. Later arrivals 
apparently filled the gaps. 

Nuthatches, Thrushes—Of the large number of 
Red-breasted Nuthatches that penetrated deep into the 
Region last winter, one remained at Columbus, Ga.. 
through April 9 (LAW); 1 was at Wilmington, 
April 8 (GM); 2 were last seen at Henderson, N. C.. 
April 14 (AWB). A Wood Thrush was first noted 
at Charlotte on April 15 (JRN); and at Nathan's 
Creek near Jefferson, 3 were found, April 26 (ABH) 
As many as 7 Swainson’s Thrushes were seen and. 
heard at Columbus, May 12 to 24 (LAW): 1 was 
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en at Orton, near Wilmington, April 15 (GM). 
\ Veery, ‘a rare bird at St. Marys’’ was seen and 

-ard, April 30 (RGK). Eastern Bluebirds were re- 
orted in small numbers. Their losses were heavy and 
he recovery is unknown now. 

I’ arblers—The passage of migrant warblers cer- 
ainly was not spectacular and their numbers were 
cenerally thought to be low. In several areas Black- 
polls and Cape Mays greatly outnumbered the other 
species. The breeding warblers seemed to be well 
represented. Some dates are noteworthy. Prothonotary 
Warblers were noted first at Stanley’s Landing, Ga., 
March 30 (FVH); at the Savannah River Refuge, 
April 6 (EOM); at Washington, N. C., April 5 
(GC). Three Worm-eating Warblers, rare at Wil- 
mington, were watched there on April 9 (GM). Parks 
found a single Golden-winged Warbler at Atlanta, 
May 14. For the third successive spring a male 
Bachman’s Warbler was found (May 5) singing at 
the same location near Charleston (RHC); on May 
14, a female was reported there (ELB). A second 
male was located in the Bull's Bay area about April 
21 and a third male was heard on April 26 in an- 
other Charleston County area (RHC). The two males 
that were seen were unmercifully watched by several 
scores of people including this writer, now located 
nearby. Orange-crowned Warblers were up in num- 
bers at Wilmington; one under observation at Colum- 
bus, Ga. was not seen after March 22 (LAW). 
Parula Warblers were first seen at the Savannah 
Refuge, March 26 (EOM); and at Augusta and 
Wilmington on March 27. A Magnolia Warbler re- 
mained at Columbus as late as May 15 (LAW); and 
at Henderson, N. C., until May 18 (AWB). A 
particularly early Cape May Warbler reached a 
Salisbury, N. C. feeder by March 25 (JPH); they 
were late in leaving Atlanta, May 15 (RGP). Myrtle 
Warblers were at Wilmington as late as May 21 
(JMI). A male Cerulean Warbler was seen at Wil- 
mington at close range, April 23 (MB). At I’'On 
Swamp, north of Charleston, a silent female Black- 
burnian Warbler was seen on May 3 by visiting 
Phillips Street and Milby Burton and the Colemans. 
Blackpoll Warblers first appeared on May 1 at St. 
Marys; on May 2 they were at Wilmington (JMI) 
and they were about everywhere over much, if not 
all, of the Region until mid-May. Parks noted a 
final one at Atlanta, May 18. An Ovenbird, rare in 
spring around Wilmington, was heard and seen 
there, May 4 (DE). Kuerzi reported ‘a good wave 
of Am. Redstarts—many hundreds passing at treetop 
heights” at St. Marys on May 16. One was found at 
Wilmington, April 22 (GM). 

Orioles, Cowbirds, Tanagers, Grosbeaks, Redpolls. 
—Baltimore Orioles, almost commonplace in the Caro- 
linas during the winter, were last reported at Wash- 
ington, N. C., April 24 & 25 (GC), and at Eastover, 
S. C., 2. on May 2 (WHF). Brown-headed Cowbirds 
were found frequently. They were noted in a Char- 
lotte yard continuously between April 18 and May 
18 (JRN). Scarlet Tanagers were present at late 
dates at the Savannah River Refuge, May 3—two 
bright males—(IRT); at Wadmalaw Island (Charles- 
ton) S. C., 1 male, May 6 (BRC); at Columbus, 


Ga., May 8-15 (LAW). A male Summer Tanager 
was early at Brookgreen Gardens near Georgetown, 
S. C., March 31 (JRG). A male Rose-breasted Gros- 
beak was seen near Scriven, Wayne Co., Ga. on 
May 27—decidedly late (FMW). Evening Grosbeaks 
moved out during May after the greatest incursion 
on record. A detailed account is in preparation for 
The Chat (State Museum, Raleigh, N. C.). Known 
occurrences show greatest penetration in numbers if 
not in depth. One female and 2 male Common Red- 
polls were at a feeder at Aiken, S. C., May 1, 3 & 4 
(JBH); 2 were at a High Point, N. C. feeder, March 
14—four feet from a window (CGM). 

Sparrows.—A Savannah Sparrow was at Stanley's 
Landing, Ga., May 21 (FVH). At North Wilkesboro, 
17 Vesper Sparrows were seen, March 31; 2 were be- 
lieved to have wintered (WPS). A Tree Sparrow 
was studied in a driveway, March 9-18 (TWS); 
March 22 & 23 (JRG); and possibly another bird, 
April 10 (JPD)—all at Winston-Salem. It was photo- 
graphed successfully. At Wilmington, 13 Swamp Spar- 
rows were seen, April 23—a high count for that late 
date (JMI). 

Corrigendum.—The Snow Bunting reported in the 
Greensboro, N. C., Christmas Count period and trans- 
mitted directly by the compiler was later identified as 
an albino junco. 

Initialed contributors.—Julius Arial, Mrs. A, W. 
Bachman, Maurice Barnhill, Edwin L. Blitch III, 
B. R. Chamberlain, E. B. Chamberlain, Robert H. 
Coleman, Geraldine Cox, Eugene Cypert, Dr. John 
P. Davis, Dr. J. Fred Denton, Jack Dozier, Mrs. Dot 
Earle, Mrs. W. H. Faver, Dr. E. D. Greaves, John R. 
Gatewood, John B. Hatcher, Jane P. Holt, Frederick 
V. Hebard, Mrs. A. Burman Hurt, John M. Irvine, 
Jr., Richard G. Kuerzi, C. G. Mackintosh, Greg Mas- 
sey, E. O. Mellinger, Mr. & Mrs. Joseph R. Norwood, 
Richard G. Parks, Mrs. Jack Potter, James Roberts, 
Dr. T. W. Simpson, Kay Sisson, Wendell P. Smith, 
Alexander Sprunt, Jr., Paul W. Sykes, Jr., Ivan R. 
Tomkins, Hallam Walker, L. A. Wells, Francis M. 
Weston, C. T. Wilson, Robert H. Witherington.— 
B. R. CHAMBERLAIN, Wadmalaw Island, S. C. 


FLORIDA REGION.—Weather conditions in the 
spring of 1960 followed a peculiar pattern. The abrupt 
change from extreme cold to typical spring weather in 
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late March was described in the last report. Doubt- 
less this prolonged cold spell was instrumental in 
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many late departure dates of winter residents in 
April, as that month was very close to normal in 
average temperature. By early May, however, this 
effect had worn off, most winter residents had de- 
parted, and one observer testified that he had con- 
sidered the spring migration “about over.” Suddenly, 
on the night of May 7-8, however, a powerful cold 
front swept over the entire Region. Only some 4 hours 
separated its appearance at Tallahassee, near the north- 
western corner, from that on the Dry Tortugas, the 
southwestern extremity. At the latter station the effect 
of this front on migration has been competently de- 
scribed in an article submitted to The Florida Natur- 
alist (IJA). Summarily, it may be said here that the 
number of species there increased from 33 on the 
7th to 77 on the 8th, and included several species 
seldom or never before recorded from these tiny 
islands. Results in other parts of Florida were equal- 
ly dramatic. Cruickshank described the warbler flight 
around Cocoa as the greatest he had ever seen in the 
state, involving chiefly Blackpoll and Black-throated 
Blue Warblers, and Am. Redstarts. Later in the course 
of this prolonged period of westerly and _north- 
westerly winds (May 11 through 14), Langridge 
and others found 127 dead birds, including 98 Yel- 
lowthroats, around Palm Beach, and stated that many 
others were reported to them. Most of these birds 
had flown into windows, but there was no indication 
that rain had fallen during this period. It appears 
more plausible that they had become exhausted 
struggling toward land against strong headwinds. This 
is evidenced by the fact that these were species that 
normally occur on the Florida Peninsula in spring, but 
had been displaced eastward over the Atlantic. The 
west coast at this time had a greater proportion of 
trans-Gulf migrants. Observers in all parts of the 
Region agreed that this was the most productive part 
of the migration, and the lateness of the front eventu- 
ated in many record-breaking departure dates of 
transients that normally would have passed over un- 
detected. In fact there were about 47 instances in 
which a species occurred later in some division of 
Florida than ever before—enough to be considered al- 
most the ru/e rather than the exception. A few broke 
their previous records for the entire state or entire 
Florida Region. Except for the May cold front, the 
only weather highly favorable for grounding mi- 
grants came in the form of heavy rains during the 
first 4 days of April, and then only in northern Flor- 
ida, but this period was too early to catch the height 
of the spring migration. 

Spring Bird Counts——As in 1959, the Region's 2 
spring counts, at Anna Maria and in the St. Marks— 
Panacea area, were held on the same date and under 
similar weather conditions. Unlike the rainy day in 
1959, this year's counts were held during a period 
of clear weather and southerly winds, on April 16. 
They provided further evidence that the northern 
Gulf Coast is by no means devoid of migrants near 
the height of the spring migration in this type of 
weather. Although St. Marks’ record-breaking total 
of 187 species was built largely on the strength of 
resident species found by thorough coverage, many 
transient species from the West Indies and/or South 
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America also were recorded, but numbers of n.- 
dividuals were generally small. Anna Maria, on ‘he 
other hand, fared poorly under these conditic 1s, 
losing 27 species from last year's 130. Transients th. re 
dropped from 28 species and 205 individuals to 2 
species and 127 individuals. It now seems fairly well 
established that not all species of transients are equally 
affected by adverse weather on the northern Gulf 
Coast in spring. 

Television Tower Mortality —Once again, data from 
television towers provided evidence that diurnal ob- 
servations are not a reliable indication of the number 
of transients passing through a region. At the Leon 
County tower Stoddard found the heaviest kills to be 
in April (68 birds on the 20th, 59 on the 18th, and 
53 on the 2nd). The largest kill in May (25 on the 
3rd) was not during the period of increased daytime 
observations. This is not strange, as the slaughter of 
birds at TV towers is dependent on the movement 
of the birds, therefore on southerly winds in spring: 
whereas diurnal records result mostly from cessation 
of movement, often due to northerly winds. On the 
morning of the heaviest May kill at the Leon tower, 
Painter found 300 Qvenbirds (and only 6 other 
birds) at a tower on the southern edge of Jackson- 
ville, but only a few birds at a northside tower. 
The likelihood that the former tower caught many 
birds that otherwise would have hit the more northern 
one are extremely slight, but the heights of the 2 
towers were not stated. The fact that the large number 
of Ovenbirds covered a comparatively small area was 
thought rather to have indicated a wave. 

Loons and Grebes—A late Common Loon was 
reported from Sarasota on May 11 (CPP); and a 
Red-throated Loon at Shell Point (Wakulla Co.), 
April 16 (HGL), was later than any previous record 
in the Tallahassee Division. Extremely late Horned 
Grebes in breeding plumage were seen near Spring 
Creek, 2 on May 23 (LEW, HLS, HMS), and St. 
Petersburg, May 31 (FBS, e¢ al.) 

Petrels, Boobies, and Gannets—A Wilson's Petrel 
was seen 15 miles east of the Dry Tortugas on May 
9 (IJA, RTR, e¢ al.) and a Brown Booby 8 miles 
off Marathon, May 17 (FVC, et al.). Late Gannets 
were seen off St. George Island, April 16 (HMS, 
GEK), and Marco Island, April 23 (OTO). 

Egrets Although the Cattle Egret is a permanent 
resident in South Florida, evidence of its migrations 
there is accumulating. Three were seen about 2 miles 
off Ft. Lauderdale, flying north, on Feb. 25, and 3 
more off Miami Beach, April 10 (IJA). The number 
on Garden Key (Dry Tortugas) increased from 9 on 
May 7 to 16 the following day (IJA, RTR, ef al.), 
and 7 were still there from May 27 to 31 (WBR, 
et al.). Another rarity there (on Long Key), May 31, 
was a Snowy Egret (WBR, ef a/.). A Reddish Egret 
was north of its usual range near Anna Maria, May 
13 ff. (LRP, e¢ al.). 

W aterfowl—Blue Geese later than any previous 
records in the Tallahassee Division were found at 
Lake Jackson (Leon Co.), April 4 (SLO, WMH). 
and over the lower Aucilla River (2) on April 16 
(Zerbes, FHS). Also unusually later were: 2 Red- 
heads near Tallahassee, May 11 (HMS), and a few at 
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hell Point, May 14 (SLO, EHS); a Common Gold- 
neye near St. Marks Light, April 16 (Zerbes, FHS); 

Hooded Mergansers on the Wakulla River (DJD, 
: al.); and a Common Merganser at Anna Maria, 
\pril 16 (RDM). 

Ospreys and Gallinules——A very late Osprey was 
found on the Dry Tortugas, where it is rare, on 
May 26 and 31 (WBR, et al.). Also late in migration 
was a Purple Gallinule found at the Leon TV tower 
on May 19 (HLS). Common Gallinules, rare on the 
Keys, were seen on Cudjoe Key, April 2 and 16 
(MWC). 

Shorebirds —A Piping Plover on the Dry Tortugas, 
May 8 (IJA, RTR, et al.), is the latest for all of 
South Florida, and Am. Golden Plovers there on 
the 7th and 8th were the latest known to the Florida 
Region. Another inland record of the Black-bellied 
Plover was that of 4 at Lake Jackson on May 22 
(SLO, WMH). A Common Snipe was late east of 
Newport, May 6 (HMS, PS). Long-billed Curlews 
made one of their rare appearances in the Tallahassee 
Division when 2 were seen near St. Marks Light on 
April 16 (Zerbes, FHS) and 17 (LCO). Upland 
Plovers appeared at Lake Jackson, April 3 (SLO, 
WMH); at Shell Point, April 5 (Borrors); and on 
the Dry Tortugas, May 8 (IJA, RTR, ef al.). Two 
on Long and Cudjoe Keys, May 10 and 11 (GBS), 
were the latest of record for the Southern Peninsula. 
The same comparison applies to a Solitary Sandpiper 
near Carnestown, May 22 (DRP). White-rumped 
Sandpipers were early at Palm Beach, April 23 (RBK, 
WOC), and numerous (25) on the Dry Tortugas, 
May 8 (IJA, RTR, e¢ al.). Impressive numbers of 
Long-billed Dowitchers found near St. Marks Light 
were 20 on April 2 (HMS) and 21 on April 16 
(Zerbes, FHS). A Wilson’s Phalarope on May 8 
(IJA, RTR, e¢ al.) is thought to be a new record 
for the Dry Tortugas. 

Gulls and Terns ——An Iceland Gull in second- 
year plumage near St. Petersburg, April 20 to 27 
(CCR, HRM, FBS, et al.), was associating with a 
gull thought to represent the first-year plumage of 
the same species; and a Bonaparte’s Gull in Biscayne 
Bay, May 26 (IJA), was more than a month later 
than any previous record in the Southern Peninsula. 
Arrival dates were broken by the Gull-billed Tern 
for the Lower Keys by 2 at Key West on April 
16 (MWC, FH, CAB), and in the Tallahassee Divi- 
sion by 2 at Alligator Point, April 28 (LCO, et al.). 
Forster's Tern may be another new species for the 
Dry Tortugas, where 1 was seen on May 8 (IJA, 
RTR, ef al.); and there are few previous records 
there for the Sandwich Tern, seen on May 30 (WBR, 
SS, CRM). A northerly Gulf-coast record of 2 Roseate 
Terns came from Anna Maria, April 16 (Brewers). 
Numbers (12 to 20) of Bridled Terns were studied 
8 miles off Marathon on May 6 and 17 (FVC, e¢ al.). 
Usually rare in the Florida Region in spring, the 
Black Tern occurred widely this year. Two were 
seen at Alligator Point, April 28 (LCO, et al.); 2 
near Melbourne, May 11 (WFW); 4 at St. Peters- 
burg, May 14 (FBS, et al.); 2 off Marathon, May 17 
(FVC, et al.); and the species was seen at Fort 
Pierce in late May (LSH). 





Cuckoos and Anis.—Yellow-billed Cuckoos were 
earlier than ever before in the Tallahassee Division, 
where 2 were seen near St. Marks Light, April 2 
(HMS), and the species was exceptionally common 
near Merritt Island in mid-May (WFW). The rare 
Black-billed Cuckoo was recorded at Tallahassee on 
May 1 and May 11 to 21 (Zerbes; latest for this 
division), and at Anna Maria and Sarasota, where 
several were seen by numerous observers from May 
8 through 12. An extralimital occurrence of 2 Smocth- 
billed Anis was established near Tampa on March 19 
and 20 (CCN). 

Nighthawks, Swifts and Woodpeckers —Common 
Nighthawks were seen by the “hundreds” in Brevard 
County on April 22 (ADC, ef al.). Two Chimney 
Swifts were late near Miami on May 14 (LAS). The 
presence of a Red-headed Woodpecker on Plantation 
Key, April 15 to 18 (GBS, ef al.), again raises the 
question of whether this bird winters, to some extent, 
south of the United States. 

Flycatchers and Swallows—A Gray Kingbird a 
few miles east of Tallahassee on May 11, following 
a stormy night, marked its first inland occurrence in 
that division (HMS). Three Yellow-bellied Fly- 
catchers identified by sight and song on the Dry 
Tortugas, May 8 (IJA, RTR, et al.), may be the first 
recorded in spring in any part of South Florida. 
Single Eastern Wood Pewees at Anna Maria, May 12 
to 15 (Brewers, Morgans), and on Longboat Key, 
May 12 to 16 (CPP, Letsons), established new de- 
parture dates for the Southern Peninsula. In the 
same division the Rough-winged Swallow set new 
migration extremes by occurring on Longboat Key 
from April 10 to May 14 (CPP, Letsons). Three 
Bank Swallows were early on Alligator Point, April 
16 (Borrors). 

Nuthatches, Wrens, and Mimic Thrushes.—The 
Red-breasted Nuthatch extended its known stay in the 
Florida Region on April 16, when 1 was seen cn 
Alligator Point (Borrors) and 2 (1 spec.) on St. 
George Island (HMS, GEK). Two Winter Wrens 
near the lower Aucilla River on that date (Zerbes, 
FHS) were later than usual. Late Catbirds were 
found at Fort Pierce, May 19 (LSH), Sarasota, May 
21 (CPP), and Marathon, May 28 (CAB); and a 
Brown Thrasher near Snake Bight on April 18 
(WBR) furnished the latest date south of its 
breeding range. 

Thrushes.—A Robin was late in the Ocala National 
Forest on April 16 (DRP), and 2 near Tallahassee 
on May 2 (HMS) were 2 weeks later than any pre- 
vious spring occurrence. As there is an old record 
for late summer, these birds were again searched for 
in June, but without success. The transient thrushes 
were of such general occurrence in May that only a 
few of the more noteworthy records can be mentioned 
here. Swainson’s Thrush was early at Anna Maria on 
April 16, and remained there from May 11 to 19 
(many observers). It set a new departure date for 
the Southern Peninsula at Fort Pierce, May 18 to 
23 (LSH). In the same division the Gray-cheeked 
Thrush set a new departure date in the Sarasota—Anna 
Maria area, being present intermittently from April 
28 to May 23 (many observers). New extremes also 
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were established in 2 other divisions when the 
species was seen on Merritt Island until May 21 
(WFW) and on the Dry Tortugas (4 or 5) on May 
30 and 31 (WBR, et al.). The last of these records 
provided a new extreme for the entire state of Florida, 
as was presumably the case with a Veery found dead 
there on May 29 (WBR, ef al.), though the condi- 
tion of the specimen was not mentioned. 

Vireos.—Red-eyed Vireos remained south of their 
breeding range later than ever before: near Miami, 
May 15 (LAS), and on Siesta Key, May 18 (Letsons). 
The rare Philadelphia Vireo broke its record for 
arrival in the Southern Peninsula at Anna Maria, 
April 24 (JEB), whereas 2 on the Dry Tcrtugas on 
May 8 (IJA, RTR, e¢ al.) were slightly later than 
any previous record for the entire Florida Regicn. 
Another rarity was a Warbling Vireo on Merritt 
Island, April 19 (WFW). 

W arblers.—Black-and-white Warblers later than 
ever before in the Southern Peninsula were en- 
countered at Fort Pierce on May 15 (LSH) and on 
Longboat Key, May 22 (CPP). The same comparison 
applies to Prothonotary Warblers at Sarasota on May 
10 (LRB) and St. Petersburg (Northern Peninsula), 
May 11 (FBS, et al.). The Swainson’s Warbler, rarely 
seen south of its breeding range, was found at Anna 
Maria on April 15 (HEB) and Sarasota, April 15 
and 19 (CPP). The latest Worm-eating Warbler 
for the Lower Keys was seen on the Dry Tortugas cn 
May 7 and 8 (IJA, RTR, e¢ al.). Rare in spring, the 
Blue-winged Warbler was found at Sarasota, April 
6 (CPP); near Princeton, April 9 (PHP); on Alli- 
gator Point, April 16 (Borrors); and at the Lecn 
County TV tower, 2 on April 20 (HLS). The Ten- 
nessee Warbler occurred at a number of stations in 
South Florida, and tied its departure date for the 
Southern Peninsula at Sarasota and Siesta Key on May 
15 (CPP, GAF). Much scarcer in spring, the Nash- 
ville Warbler was examined in hand at Stuart, 
April 29 (MFC), and seen at Rockledge, April 28 
and May 13 (ADC, HGC), and on Merritt Island, 
May 14 and 15 (AEE, WFW). Another rarity more 
frequent this spring was the Magnolia Warbler. An 
inland record was supported by a specimen at Talla- 
hassee on May 6 (HMS). Others were seen on Mashes 
Island, May 9 (HMS); St. Petersburg, May 9 and 10 
(FBS, e¢ al.); Anna Maria, May 8 (10) to 16 
(JEB, et al.); Merritt Island, May 14 (WFW); 
and on Siesta Key, May 18 (Letsons). The last 
record is the latest for the Southern Peninsula. A 
Black-throated Blue Warbler at the lower Aucilla 
River, April 16 (Zerbes, FHS), was rare and early 
for the Tallahassee division. An Audubon’s Warbler 
was carefully studied at Sarasota on April 9, and 
the record supported by an accurate description (CPP, 
WAH, Letsons), but there is no specimen for Florida. 
Black-throated Green Warblers at Marathon on May 
11 and 18 (CAB) extended the known period of 
spring occurrence in the Southern Peninsula. A third 
spring record of the Cerulean Warbler for the Talla- 
hassee Division was made by 1 in song east of 
Woodville on April 11 (HMS). Much later records 
came from St. Petersburg, May 8 (FBS, e al.), and 
Rockledge, May 12 (ADC). Other spring rarities were 
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the Blackburnian Warbler at Alligater Point, ° {ay 
9 (HMS); Rockledge, May 11 (ADC, HGC): ind 
Merritt Island, May 16 (WFW); and a Chestnut-s: jed 
Warbler on Key Largo, April 18 (MWC, CAB. 
GBS). Bay-breasted Warblers were unusually w de. 
spread during and following the May cold frint: 
Anna Maria, May 8 to 14 (JEB, ef al.); Fort Pierce, 
May 16 (LSH); and Longboat Key, where 10 were 
estimated on May 11 and 1 remained as late as May 
20 (CPP). These records are the latest for their 
division of the state, as was a dead bird found on 
the Dry Tortugas, May 29 (WBR, ef al.). Also 
record-breaking for lateness were 3 Louisiana Water- 
thrushes on these small islands on May 8 (IJA, 
RTR, ef al.). The rare Connecticut Warbler was seen 
on the Dry Tortugas, May 8 (IJA, RTR, ef ul.; 
earliest for Lower Keys); at Fort Pierce, May 8 to 
14 (LSH); around Palm Beach and vicinity, May 11 
to 14 (many observers); and near Miami, May 20 
to 22 (DRP, PHP; latest fer Scuthern Peninsula). 
New departure dates were set by the Hecded Warbler 
for the Tallahassee Division on Mashes Island, May 
9 (HMS), and the Southern Peninsula at Lengb a 
Key, May 15 (CPP). In the former division a Wil- 
son’s Warbler near St. Marks Light, April 16 
(Zerbes, FHS), was but the second recorded in 
spring. 

Bobolinks, Orioles, and Blackbirds —An estimated 
3000 Bobolinks on the Florida Keys on May 9 stocd 
in striking contrast to the number seen there just 2 
days earlier (IJA, RTR, ef al.). A Baltimore Oriole at 
Anna Maria, May 12 (JEB), proved to be the 
latest of record for the Southern Peninsula. Range 
extensions northward and southward for the Spotted- 
breasted Oriole were indicated by the discovery of a 
nest near Homestead on May i1 (BR, HHJ) and 
the presence of 3 at Fort Lauderdale during the 
period (JNB, e¢ al.). After its first inland occurrence 
in the Tallahassee Division (Audubon Field Notes 
13:428), the Boat-tailed Grackle disappeared from 
Lake Jackson for a period of several months, but 
reappeared there by May 19 (HMS). Two late Brown- 
headed Cowbirds were fcund near Sopchoppy cn 
April 16 (LCO, SLO). 

Tanagers, Finches, and Sparrows—A Western 
Tanager wintered on Siesta Key, remaining until 
April 22 (HPT); 1 was seen near Miami on April 
9 (LAS). A record of the Scarlet Tanager at Anna 
Maria on May 18 (TMB) is the latest for Florida: 
and Summer Tanagers on Alligator Point, May 9 
(HMS), were the latest known outside the species’ 
breeding range in the Tallahassee Division. A Summer 
Tanager, which wintered at Fort Pierce, remained 
there until April 25 (WWD). A Rese-breasted Gros- 
beak at St. Petersburg on May 11 (FBS, e¢ al.) was 
the latest on record for the Northern Peninsula, and 
its equivalent in the Southern Peninsula was 1 on 
Longboat Key, May 15 (CPP). Like most spring 
migrants, this bird is scarcer inland, but 1 was seen 
in northern Leon County on May 8 (HMS). The 
rare Black-headed Grosbeak was late on Siesta Key. 
April 12 and 13 (HPT, Letsons). Departure records 
also were established by the Blue Grosbeak and In- 
digo Bunting. B!ue Gresbeaks were present at Anna 
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Maria from May 8 to 12 (LRP) and on Long- 
oat Key, May 13 (CPP). Indigo Buntings lingered 
intil May 8 and 9 at Anna Maria (Morgans, JEB); 
about May 12 at Marathon (MWC); May 19 at Sara- 
sota (CPP); and May 22 at St. Petersburg (FBS, 
et al.). Rare but increasing in the Tallahassee Divi- 
sion, the Painted Bunting was encountered near 
Shadeville, April 16 (Dodd, JL), and at Lanark, 2 
on April 27 (HMS); 1 at Siesta Key, May 16 (GAF) 
equalled the departure date for the Southern Penin- 
sula. A Melodious Grassquit was seen on the South 
Loop of the Tamiami Trail by 2 very competent ob- 
servers (LAS, WGA) on April 2, but weather condi- 
tions during this part of spring offered no explana- 
tion of this Antillean bird’s presence there. A Dick- 
cissel on the Dry Tortugas on May 8 (IJA, RTR, 
et al.) was the latest of the few ever recorded on 
the Lower Keys, and a Grasshopper Sparrow at Rock- 
ledge, May 9 (ADC), was the latest for the Northern 
Peninsula. An inland Lark Sparrow was seen at 
Tallahassee on April 10 (SLO, WMH), and 1 was 
near St. Marks Light on April 16 (Zerbes, FHS). 
A Chipping Sparrow in northern Leon County on 
May 3 (HMS, et al.) was the latest non-breeding 
record in the Tallahassee Division; whereas a White- 
throated Sparrow was remarkably late for the Keys 
at Marathon on April 24 (MWC). 

Full Names of Contributors—IJA, 1. Joel Abram- 
son; WGA, Wm. G. Atwater; Borrors, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur C. Borror; CAB, Christine A. Bonney; HEB, 
Mrs. H. Ellsworth Brown; JEB, Jane E. Brewer; JNB, 
Janice N. Bolte; LRB, Mrs. L. Roy Brace; TMB, Tal- 
bot M. Brewer; ADC, Allan D. Cruickshank; MFC, 
Mildred F. Clonts; MWC, Mary W. Crane; WOC, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ward O. Crossman; Dodd, Dorothy 
Dodd; DJD, D. Jack Dozier; WWD, Mrs. W. W. 
Dartnell; AEE, Alonzo E. Ellis; GAF, Mrs. Geo. A. 
Fuller; FH, Frances Hames; LSH, Lyle S. Hubbard; 
WAH, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. A. Hartman; WMH, 
Wilbur M. Hobbs; HHJ, Horace H. Jeter; GEK, Geo. 
E. Kontis; RBK, Mrs. Roberta B. Knight; Langridge, 
H. P. Langridge; Letsons, Mr. and Mrs. Orrin W. 
Letson; HGL, Horace G. Loftin; JL, Janice Loftin; 
CRM, C. Russell Mason; HRM, Mrs. H. R. Mills; 
RDM, Mrs. R. D. Morgan; CCN, C. C. Norris; LCO, 
Larry C. Oglesby; OTO, Oscar T. Owre; SLO, 
Storrs L. Olson; Painter, Kay L. Painter; CPP, Charles 
P. Preston; DRP, Dennis R. Paulson; LRP, Mrs. Lena 
R. Phelps; PHP, Patricia H. Paulson; BR, Betty 
Robertson; CCR, Carl C. Radder; RTR, Ruby T. 
Ruettger; WBR, Wm. B. Robertson; EHS, Ernest H. 
Stevenson; FBS, Frances B. Smith; FHS, Mrs. Frank 
H. Stoutamire; GBS, Geo. B. Stevenson; HLS, H. L. 
Stoddard; HMS, Henry M. Stevenson; LAS, Louis A. 
Stimson; PS, Polly Sherman; SS, Sandy Sprunt; HPT, 
Mrs. Henry P. Truchot; LEW, Lovett E. Williams; 
WFW, W. Foster White; Zerbes, Karl and Marion 
Zerbe—HENRY M. STEVENSON, Biological Sciences 
Dept., Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 


ONTARIO-WESTERN NEW YORK REGION. 
—March was quite uncommonly cold, although the 
last few days were milder. Many early migrants, parti- 
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cularly Icterids, were two weeks or more late. April 
temperatures were about normal, but there was a 
great deal of precipitation, spread over a great many 
days. However, April migrants were about on sched- 
ule, especially the later ones. 

The wet, cold period of May 8 to 15 was very 
hard on insect-eating birds. There were many repofts 
of birds found in weakened conditions—many unable 
to fly and many others found dead. Six Purple Mar- 
tins found dead at Kingsville and sent to the Royal 
Ontario Museum were found to have empty stomachs 
and were about 40 per cent underweight. At Leng 
Point, Point Pelee and Pelee Island banders found 
many Barn Swallows, Purple Martins, Scarlet Tana- 
gers, Red-headed Woodpeckers, Redwinged Black- 
birds, Common Grackles and others dead along the 
beaches. A Red-headed Woodpecker was seen picking 
at a dead Smelt at Point Pelee. 

The night of May 19 to 20 was very foggy and 
light rain was falling at Long Point. Hundreds of 
birds were seen flying around the lighthouse and the 
following morning Thomas Rice, the assistant light- 
keeper, picked up 56 dead birds around the base of 
the lighthouse. He reported that during the night 
many others hit the glass around the light, but were 
only stunned and were able to fly away. The birds 
killed, later examined and identified by D. H. Bald- 
win and James Woodford, were as follows: Great 
Crested Flycatcher, 1; Catbird, 3; Swainson’s Thrush, 
1; Veery, 1; Red-eyed Vireo, 9; Warbling Vireo, 1; 
Tennessee Warbler, 4; Nashville Warbler, 1; Parula 
Warbler, 1; Magnolia Warbler, 3; Blackburnian War- 
bler, 4; Chestnut-sided Warbler, 3; Bay-breasted War- 
bler, 9; Yellowthroat, 6; Yellow-breasted Chat, 1; 
Canada Warbler, 1; Bobolink, 2; Scarlet Tanager, 3; 
White-crowned Sparrow, 1; and Lincoln’s Sparrow, 1. 

Loons and Grebes.—Spectacu!ar numbers of Com- 
mon and Red-throated Loons, estimated at 1000 and 
3000 respectively, were observed on April 20 at East 
Lakeshore, near Rochester, N. Y. (AEK). On April 
17 several hundred Red-necked Grebes were noted at 
Coronation Park, Lake Ontario (GCP). At Rondeau, 
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Horned Grebes were exceptionally numerous in late 
April (RDU); a flock of 100 was seen at Long Point 
April 18 (MF). 

Herons, Egrets and Ibises—There were two re- 
ports of Little Blue Herons: an adult male was found 
dead at Gore Bay, Manitoulin Island on April 19 
(FR, SM); an adult was seen, May 10, at Presque 
Isle, Pa. (JS). Glossy Ibises were seen in 6 loca- 
tions: 1, April 26 at Presque Isle, Pa. (JS); 3, May 
1 at Angus (DE); 7, May 15 at Montezuma Refuge 
(fide SFH); 1, May 15 at Bradley’s Marsh (SHG); 
2, May 18, 21, 22 at Dover Marshes (RDU, WS, 
NC, RLW); 1, May 27 at Dundas Marsh, Hamiltcn 
(GWN). Cattle Egrets continued to spread north- 
ward with four reports of single individuals: first 
week of May at Howland’s Island, N. Y. (FS); May 
15, Presque Isle, Pa. (JS, et al.); May 23, Angus 
(BBG); May 24, Lorne Park (DP). Common Egrets 
were reported from several localities. 

Swans and Geese—Ice remained in Long Point 
Bay well into April and there were no large numbers 
of Whistling Swans reported; 125 were seen there, 
March 27 (JBM, et al.). On the same date, 7 were 
seen at Presqu'Ile Point, Ont. (DS); other reports 
were: 200, April 9 at Linden Beach (Kelsey); 2, 
April 19 at Reed Bay, Wolfe Island (fide HQ); 1, 
May 15 and 16 at Dryden Lake, N. Y. (Kelsey); at 
Rondeau the first swans were seen on March 21; most 
moved through March 25 to 30 and the last one was 
seen on April 13 (RDU). A Brant was seen on May 
7 and 8 at Ipperwash Beach (HW) and a flock of 
18, April 26, on Seneca Lake, N. Y. (Smart). Canada 
Geese were reported in good numbers: 2000, April 2, 
at Kingsville (GCP); 17,000, May 2, at Oak Orchard, 
N. Y. (JBM, ef a/.); 10,000, April 13, at Cayuga 
Lake, N. Y. (OHH). Reports of Blue and Snow 
Geese were numerous. 

Ducks.—Ducks seemed to be generally reduced in 
numbers. A fairly good flight, particularly of pond 
ducks, was reported at the Lakehead; Redheads were 
conspicuously scarce for a second year (AEA). On 
April 12, 2000 (est.) Pintails were seen on wet fields 
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along the Ausable River (RDU). At Long Point on 
April 9 there were 500 Canvasbacks, 100 Ring-necked 
Ducks, 50 Buffleheads and 35 Am. Widgeon (MF, 
et al.). Hundreds of Oldsquaws were noted on April 
16 at Long Point (RRT) and 8000 at East Lakeshore 
(AEK). Several hundred White-winged Scoters were 
reported on May 2 at Long Point (RS). Scaup were 
reported in good numbers from two localities: 2000, 
April 2 at Seneca Lake (SFH); at Kingston, 8000 
Greater Scaup were on the Cataraqui River, April 2 
and 3, with 16 other species of duck of which Can- 
vasbacks were the next most numerous and a pair of 
Shovelers, April 2, was the first record of this species 
on the river (HQ). 

Vultures, Hawks and Eagles —Turkey Vultures 
were reported from a number of areas, particularly 
Atikokan, 2 seen from April 23 to May 31 (SP); 
15, May 29, at Ipperwash Beach (HW); 12, May 1 
at Milton (GCP); 1, May 15 at Prince Edward Point 
(fide HQ). Hawk Lookout, on Lake Ontario near 
Rochester, N. Y. again had good hawk flights: on 
April 17, 1600 Sharp-shinned Hawks, 5000 Broad- 
winged Hawks (Dobson). At the Lakehead A. E. 
Allin reported the greatest spring movement of hawks 
in his experience; the feature was at least 70 Rough- 
legged Hawks including several very dark individuals 
on April 14 (TP). On April 24, 650+ Broad-winged 
Hawks were observed at Hamilton (R. Metal). On 
April 3 a hawk flight at Presque Isle, Pa. included 
Sharp-shinned, Cooper's, Red-tailed, Red-shouldered 
and Marsh Hawks (J&JS). On April 10 at Long 
Point 5 Bald Eagles were seen (DJTH, MF). 

Gallinaceous Birds.—At Gore Bay a colony of 14 
Greater Prairie Chickens moved to the booming 
grounds near the airstrip on March 18 (MS). 

Coots and Gallinules—Coots seemed to be fewer 
than usual with only two reports involving any num- 
ber: 50, April 2 on Seneca Lake (LW), and 400, 
April 18 at Long Point (MF). A very early Common 
Gallinule was noted on April 8 and 9 at East Eden 
Pond, N. Y. (TB). 

Shorebirds—The flight was generally poor and 
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nany observers reported “‘none seen.” High water 
in the Great Lakes covered many of the best mud 
flats and beaches. In some localities, the flight was 
ten days to two weeks late. Piping Plover are still 
very scarce; the only observations were made at Long 
Point: 1, May 14 (WJW, et al.), and 2, May 29 
(JL, JW, PSW). Six Am. Golden Plover were re- 
ported on April 21 at Wolcottsville (HDM). An 
early Spotted Sandpiper was seen on April 17 at 
Rockhouse Point (RB). Reports concerning Whim- 
brel were as follows: 88, May 21, at Long Point (JW, 
DHB, PSW); 50, May 23, and 2, May 28, at Point 
Pelee (WB); 1, May 23, at Burlington (GWN, ef 
al.). Greater Yellowlegs appeared in large numbers 
at Fort William after April 21 (AEA); 4 were seen 
at Long Point on April 9 (MF). Several Pectoral 
Sandpipers were present near Kingsville on April 13 
(RDU) and one was seen near Oshawa on April 10 
(RT). At Bradley's Marsh, 250 Dunlins were noted 
on May 22 (NC). A Wilson's Phalarope was found 
at West Lorne on May 16 (HT, PP). 

Gulls and Terns—A remarkable concentration of 
100 (est.) Glaucous Gulls was seen at the Kingston 
city dump on April 16; on May 1, 8 were still pres- 
ent (AB). A very early Black Tern was found at 
Morgan's Point on April 20 (GW, MV). Bonaparte’s 
Gulls were noted in good numbers; the peak count 
was 1500 at Long Point on April 19 (RRT). Ten 
Caspian Terns were seen at Long Point on April 20 
(RRT). 

Doves, Cuckoos, Goatsuckers and Woodpeckers.— 
Mourning Doves appear to be increasing at Fort Wil- 
liam (AEA). There were several reports of early 
Black-billed Cuckoos: 1, April 25 at Buffalo (RB); 
1, May 5 at Richmond Hill (J&GL); 1, May 8 at 
Point Pelee (WB). An early Common Nighthawk 
was seen at Presque Isle, Pa. on April 17 (J&JS). 
There has been a definite increase in the numbers of 
Red-headed Woodpeckers in the Region. There were 
reported up in numbers at Cobourg (AEW), Kings- 
ton (HQ), and Point Pelee (WJW). At Point Pelee 
100 were seen flying north on May 15 (JL); at Long 
Point 34 were banded in May (JW). 

Flycatchers and Swallows —A Western Kingbird 
was seen on May 16 at Point Pelee (JLB, e¢ al.). An 
early Eastern Kingbird was noted at Long Point on 
April 24 (MF). The second week of May was mostly 
wet and cold and many Barn Swallows and Purple 
Martins were found dead or in weakened condition 
at Pelee Island (WC), Point Pelee (JL) and Long 
Point (RS). At Wheatly it was estimated that 20 per 
cent of the swallows present died of starvation during 
the week of May 8 (NC). Two early Rough-winged 
Swallows were seen on April 15 at Point Abino (RB). 

Crows and Jays ——There was a heavy movement of 
Common Crows out (east to northeast) of Essex 
County on March 19. Two columns about 10 birds 
wide were moving across the county all day (WS); 
most were gone by April 1 (WB). A Black-billed 
Magpie was seen at Long Point on April 22 (RRT). 

Wrens and Mimic Thrushes—Early House Wrens 
were seen at Hamburg, N. Y. on April 21 (TB). 
This species seems to have recovered at Fort William 
(AEA). Single Bewick’s Wrens were noted at Point 





Pelee on April 1 (WB) and at Long Point on April 
23 (MF). Short-billed Marsh Wrens were more 
numerous at Kingston, apparently owing to the prev- 
alence of wet fields this spring (HQ). The north- 
ward movement of Mockingbirds continued and there 
were reports from many areas; one was seen at Ati- 
kokan on May 24 (SP). 

Thrushes—Although there were no good ‘‘thrush 
days” the migration was probably about normal. At 
Cayuga Lake it was termed “late and scarce’ (SFH) 
and at Point Pelee “comparatively light’’ (N&AK), 
although both Swainson’s Thrush and Veery were 
numerous on May 19 (J&GL). The Robin and Veery 
were both very common at Fort William (AEK) and 
there was a wave of Robins on April 18 at Atikokan 
(SP). A very early Veery was seen on April 24 at 
Lake Nipissing (HP). At Pelee Island, Swainson’s 
and Gray-cheeked Thrushes and Veeries were numer- 
ous during the third week of May (WC). Eastern 
Bluebirds continue to decline, judging by the paucity 
of spring reports from the southern part of the Region. 

Gnatcatchers and. Vireos—An early Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher was seen on April 15 at Point Abino 
(RB, Clark) and 12 were counted at Long Point, 
May 3 (RS). More than usual numbers of White- 
eyed Vireos were recorded at Point Pelee; 3 were 
banded (WJW, JL, NK) and there were 4 other 
sight records. The first Yellow-throated Vireo in some 
years was seen at Kingston, May 22 (MHE), along 
with an exceptionally large wave of Red-eyed Vireos 
(HQ). An early Warbling Vireo was seen at James- 
town, N. Y., April 26 (CB). 

W arblers.—There were few noticeable waves al- 
though most species were reported seen. In the Buf- 
falo area there were some early arrivals: April 17, 
Black-throated Green (Freitag); April 26, Yellow 
at Jamestown (CB); April 29, Nashville at Lewiston 
(Klabundes). At Point Pelee most species arrived 
slightly later than usual (N&AK). A _ Brewster's 
Warbler was banded at Bradley's Marsh on May 8 
(RLW). Kentucky Warblers were seen at Bradley's 
Marsh on May 22 (NC) and Point Pelee on May 26 
(WB, et al.). Several Hooded Warblers and Loui- 
siana Waterthrushes were noted. Three Worm-eating 
Warblers were reported: 1 found dead at Long Point 
on May 4 (RS); 1 seen at Point Pelee on May 8 
(WB); and 1 banded at Long Point on May 15 (RS, 
et al.). A group of 3 Cerulean Warblers was seen at 
Scarborough Bluffs on April 23 (ES). 

Icterids—Most observers reported the early icterids 
two weeks to a month late. The increase reported !ast 
spring in the numbers of Common Grackles, Brown- 
headed Cowbirds and Redwinged Blackbirds contin- 
ued, typical comments being ‘“‘everywhere,” ‘hordes’ 
and ‘‘very numerous.” An early Orchard Oriole was 
reported at Morgan's Point on April 23 (RB, AS) 
and another at Lorne Park on April 28 (DP, JDW). 
A male Yellow-headed Blackbird was seen at Point 
Pelee on May 21 (JL, ef al.). A Summer Tanager 
was collected (specimen now in Rochester Museum) 
at Irondequoit, N. Y. (Leubner, e¢ a/.). On the night 
of May 17 to 18 many hundreds of Bobolinks were 
attracted to the lighthouse at the tip of Long Point, 
but there were no casualties. On the following morn- 
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ing about 800 were around the tip of the point and 
66 were caught and banded (JW). 

Fringillids —Indigo Buntings were reported as 
abundant at Cayuga Lake (SFH). A Sharp-tailed 
Sparrow was seen at Montezuma, N. Y. on May 15 
(RH). Big influxes of Slate-colored Juncos and Tree 
Sparrows occurred at Pimisi Bay between April 21 
and 27 (LdeKL). There were several reports of Clay- 
colored Sparrows. Rufous-sided Towhees were numer- 
ous on April 21 at Long Point (RRT). Fort Wil- 
liam (AEA) and Atikokan (SP) report a poor spar- 
row flight but other areas—Long Point, Buffalo, 
Ipperwash Beach, Presque Isle, Pa., Manitoulin Island 
—experienced good ones. On May 16 there were 
3000+ White-crowned Sparrows at Long Point (JW) 
and 229 were banded. Good numbers of Song Spar- 
rows were seen near Cayuga Lake on April 3 (SFH). 
A flock of 10 Snow Buntings at Ausable River, April 
12, was “my latest date in 40 years of records” 
(RDU). 

Sub-rezional Editors —A. E. Allin, Harold H. Ax- 
tell, Sally F. Hoyt, Alice Kelley, Hazel Petty, Helen 
Quilliam. 

Contributors —James L. Baillie, D. H. Baldwin, 
Clarence Beal, Arthur Bell, Thomas Bourne, Wilfred 
Botham, R. Brownstein, Wishart Campbell, Norman 
Chesterfield, Martin H. Edwards, David Elder, Mar- 
shall Field, Mrs. Bradley Fisk, Beverly B. Geale, 
Steven H. Greene, J. Hartshorne, Oliver H. Hewitt, 
R. Hough, David J. T. Hussell, Neil Kelley, A. E. 
Kemnitzer, Louise deKiriline Lawrence, John & Gwen 
Lunn, S. McDougal, Robert McLaren, John B. Miles, 
Harold D. Mitchell, George W. North, George C. 
Peck, Donald Perks, T. Perrons, Shirley Peruniak, 
Paul Prevett, F. Rickard, Douglas Sadler, Arthur 
Schaffner, Fritz Scheider, Margaret Smith, Winifred 
Smith, Robert Stamp, Earl Stark, James & Jean Stull, 
Robert R. Taylor, Harvey Thompson, Ronald Tozer, 
Richard D. Ussher, L. Ward, Wm. J. Wasserfall, 
Gertrude Webster, Marie Wendling, J. David West, 
Audrey E. Wilson, Patricia $. Woodford, Harriet 
Woolfenden, Robert L. Wright—Donatp E. Bur- 
TON, 171 Strathearn Rd., Toronto 10, Ont. and 
JAMES WoopForD, Royal Ontario Museum, 100 
Queen's Park, Toronto 5, Ont. 


APPALACHIAN REGION.—The abnormal winter 
was followed by an extremely abnormal spring and 
while the winter brought with it a great influx of 
northern visitors the spring brought a migration that 
was far below normal in numbers but remarkably 
varied as to dates. 

The cold, snowy weather of the late winter broke 
in late March and for a week or so temperatures 
soared to almost summerlike conditions. Early April 
was somewhat cool and the last general snowfall 
occurred on April 10. The remainder of April was 
exceptionally warm (a 153 day-degree temperature 
excess at Pittsburgh, Pa.) and rather dry (nearly two 
inches deficient in precipitation). Conditions changed 
rather abruptly on May 7, when it turned wet and 
cold. For the next eight days temperatures were far 
below normal and it rained on nearly every day. There 
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was little sunshine. Heavy snowfall occurred at ele- 
vations above 3000 feet as late as May 13. This 
cold spell broke on May 15 and the remainder of 
May was mild with temperatures still remaining be- 
low seasonal norms. At Pittsburgh, Pa. the month 
showed an excess of precipitation of 1.85 inches. 
The mild April weather brought about a very early 
development of foliage and trees were fully in leaf 
by May 1 at low elevations; but the cold May retarded 
the plant growth and even on May 29 the trees at 
elevations above 3000 feet in West Virginia were 
only partly leafed out. 

The early April migration was made up of both 
the long delayed March migrants and the normal 
April birds. Numbers were good and there were 
some rather early arrival dates, particularly among 
the warblers. By the end of April all the expected 
species were in and some of the early May group 
of migrants had arrived. The cold wet spell in May 
brought the migration to a nearly complete halt. The 
first two weeks in May, normally our most productive 
period, were almost total losses as far as new arrivals 
were concerned. With the return of warm weather 
after May 15 the remaining migrants moved through 
rather unspectacularly. Unfortunately, the possible 
peak of this flight came in mid-week and there were 
no reports of any marked concentrations. By May 25- 
26 most of the migration had been completed. 

Swift and Swallow Mortality—Possibly the most 
important development of the season was the large 
scale mortality of Chimney Swifts, Purple Martins 
and Barn Swallows during the eight-day cold, wet 
spell in early May. Apparently the flying insect popu- 
lation was totally eliminated and the birds died of 
starvation. All specimens examined showed signs of 
emaciation but in one case respiratory complications 
were suspected (GHB). From Charleston, W. Va. 
(COH) and Morgantown, W. Va. (GAK) came 
reports of Chimney Swifts flying low and weakly 
over highways and being killed by passing auto- 
mobiles. At Clarksville, Pa. it was estimated that 
90 per cent of the nesting Barn Swallows perished 
(RKB) and in eastern Ohio two martin colonies were 
reduced by about 75 per cent (GHB). Reports of 
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rge mortalities of martins and Barn Swallows came 
-om Athens, Ohio (HCS), Meadville, Pa. (RCL) 
ind Butler, Pa. (FWP). 

Loons, Grebes and Herons—The Common Loon 
‘ight was good in most regions. At Morgantown, 
\. Va. a few loons usually remain until mid-May, 
nut a total of 23 in two flocks on May 8 was 
most unusual (GAH). There were few reports of 
erebes. A flock of Double-crested Cormorants was 
seen at State College, Pa. on April 27 (WSC). 

Common Egrets at Black Moshannon State Park, 
Pa. on April 20-21 (MW) and at Conneaut Marsh, 
Crawford County, Pa. (RCL) on May 18 were early 
records for the Region. Two pairs of Yellow-crowned 
Night Herons as well as 2 immatures were present 
at Chattanooga, Tenn. (AHW). 

Waterfowl.—As a result of the late opening of the 
major bodies of water (some of the lakes at higher 
elevations remained closed until mid-April) the water- 
fowl flight never developed. Most areas reported 
only scattered migrants in early April and the numbers 
were down and the flight was over quickly. For the 
second year in a row the dabbling duck flight was 
very poor, but conversely the diving ducks did very 
well. At Pymatuning Lake, Pa. the flight of divers 
was the best in recent years (RCL). A European 
Widgeon was seen at Point Pleasant, W. Va. on 
April 1 (RK). White-winged Scoters seen in Craw- 
ford County, Pa. on March 29 and on April 18 
were the first local spring records (RCL). As usual, 
there were some very late dates for straggling Red- 
breasted Mergansers. 

Hawks.—The Red-shouldered Hawk seemingly had 
a boom year throughout the Region but other species 
continue to decline. The most noteworthy event was 
the finding of a Goshawk nest in Warren County, Pa. 
by William Highhouse and Harris Johnson. The 
species had nested in that area in the past but this 
was the first record in at least 20 years. Encouraging 
was the increased number of reports of Bald Eagles 
in several places. 

Shorebirds, Gulls and Terns.—The wet May weather 
inundated most of the mud flats and the shorebird 
flight was light except at Conneaut Lake, Pa. where 
it was above normal (RCL). American Woodcock 
were unusually common at Morgantown, W. Va. 
and populations were high in Canaan Valley, Tucker 
Co., W. Va. (MB). Upland Plovers had returned to 
the breeding station near State College, Pa. by April 
16 (WSC) but could not be found at the Berkeley 
County, W. Va. station by May 19 (CM). On May 
23-24 they were seen again near Dayton, Va. where 
they nested last year (MC). White-rumped Sand- 
pipers were reported from State College, Pa. (WSC) 
and at Chattanooga, Tenn., the second record there 
(AHW). Western Sandpipers were found at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. (AHW) and at Leetown, W. Va. 
(Brooks Bird Club). Sanderlings, rare anywhere in 
this inland Region, were found at State College, 
Pa. (WSC). 

Ring-billed Gulls were unusually common through- 
out the Region. At Meadville, Pa. the flight of Bona- 
parte’s Gulls was above normal (RCL). A Laughing 
Gull at Elizabethton, Tenn. on May 1 was the first 





on record for that area (LRH). Common Terns at 
State College, Pa. on May 1 (WSC) and at Butter, 
Pa. on May 12 (FWP) were unusual, as were Black 
Terns at Dayton, Va. on May 12 (MC). A Least 
Tern at Chattanooga, Tenn. on May 2 was the first 
spring record and only the third of any kind for that 
locality (AHW). 

Cuckoos and Goatsuckers—Both cuckco species 
continued at high population levels in northern West 
Virginia and western Pennsylvania where the large 
scale Tent Caterpillar outbreak continued for the third 
successive year. The Black-billed has beccme excep- 
tionally common at lower elevations than normal. 
Whip-poor-wills were completely absent at Morgan- 
town, W. Va. (MB, GAH). Common Nighthawks 
arrived quite late in most places but one was seen at 
State College, Pa. on April 29, which is remarkably 
early. 

Wood peckers.—A pair of Red-bellied Woodpeckers 
at State College, Pa. on May 15 represented the first 
possible nesting pair for that area (MW, WSC). 
After two or three years of low population this species 
has shown a very substantial increase in northern 
West Virginia (GAH). 

Flycatchers —Eastern Kingbirds were in above ner- 
mal numbers in the northern part of the Region and 
they arrived a little early. Eastern Phoebes arrived 
in the last week of March and first week of April 
which was perhaps two weeks late. At Morgantown, 
W. Va. (MB), State College, Pa. (WSC) and Butler, 
Pa. (FWP) they were uncommon or scarce but at 
Warren, Pa. they were normal (WLH) and at Athens, 
Ohio they were above last year (HCS). The Empi- 
donax flycatchers were quite late in arriving at most 
stations; Least Flycatcher on May 15 at Morgantown, 
W. Va. (two weeks late), Acadian not until May 20 
at Morgantown (GAH) but a normal May 8 arrival 
at Clarksville, Pa. (RKB). Three Yellow-bellied Fly- 
catchers at Meadville, Pa. were unusual for the spring 
(RCL). Traill’s Flycatchers were in good numbers at 
Clarksville, Pa. (RKB) and they had returned to the 
Elizabethton, Tenn. station where they nested for the 
first time in 1959 (LRH). 

Swallows.—The only bright spot in the swallow 
picture was the report from Warren, Pa. that the 
nesting population of Tree Swallows was abcut 50 
per cent above that of 1959 (WLH). Three new 
Cliff Swallow colonies were located near Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., bringing the total number known there 
to six (AHW), but the species did not return to one 
colony near Butler, Pa., one of few remaining in 
western Pennsylvania (FWP). 

Corvids —A Black-billed Magpie was shot at Mor- 
gantown, W. Va. on May 5 but nothing is known of 
the previous history of the bird, whether escapee or 
genuine wanderer. Blue Jays were unusually commen 
in the Morgantown region this Spring. 

Wrens—House Wrens arrived a little early and 
populations were normal except at Athens, Ohio 
(HCS) and Butler, Pa. (FWP) where they were in- 
creasing after having been low. Carolina Wrens were 
extremely scarce at Morgantown, W. Va. (GAH) 
but at State College, Pa., where it has been rare for 
many years, there were more than the usual number of 
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records (WSC). There were only three reports of 
Bewick’s Wren: Clarksville, Pa. on April 15 (RKB); 
one at Demorest, Ga. on April 13 (EGN) and one 
near Roanoke, Va. (MB). 

Mimic Thrushes—Catbirds and Brown Thrashers 
were in normal numbers and arrived a bit early. 
Mockingbirds were again nesting at Bartow, W. Va. 
at an elevation of about 3000 feet (MB) and one 
was found in late May in Warren County, Pa., the 
first record for that area (WLH). 

Thrushes, Waxwings.—Robin populations were 
down throughout the Region and the first nesting at- 
tempts were nearly all unsuccessful. Eastern Bluebirds 
have decreased drastically. At Warren, Pa. Highhouse 
reported that the birds using his extensive series of 
nesting boxes are down by about 50 per cent from last 
year. At Meadville, Pa. they were ‘‘completely miss- 
ing since March” (RCL) and the same was very 
nearly true at Morgantown, W. Va. (MB, GAH); 
State College, Pa. (WSC); and Butler, Pa. (FWP). 
At Elizabethton, Tenn. only 6 were recorded on the 
May Census day (LRH). Wood Thrushes were in 
good numbers but the other species were very scarce. 
At State College, Pa. no Swainson’s, Gray-cheeked or 
Veery was reported this spring (MW). Elsewhere 
Swainson’s Thrushes were reported as scarce, and 
Gray-cheeks were reported only from Wyatt, V. Va. 
(LM) and Wheeling, W. Va. (specimen) (GHB). 
Hermit Thrushes were completely absent and Swain- 
son's Thrushes present in only small numbers in the 

heat Mountain, W. Va. breeding grounds in late 
May (MB, GAH). As has happened before under 
these circumstances, the Veery was more than usually 
common at the higher elevations where the other two 
species normally occur. In late May, at Wheeling, 
W. Va. there was a great influx of Cedar Waxwings, 
described as “hundreds, thousands, or any number 
beyond” (GHB). 

W arblers—Most observers reported that the war- 
bler flight was from slightly below average to poor or 
even very poor. The only exceptions were at Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. where it was considered to be the best 
flight in the last five years (GHB) and at Sewickley, 
Pa. where it was better than last year (CHLS). There 
were a number of early arrival dates concentrated at 
about April 23-24. This was particularly true at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (KCP) and Clarksville, Pa. (RKB). 
After this early influx, there was little change during 
the cold early May. After the break in the weather the 
birds passed through swiftly and inconspicuously. The 
individual species showed the usual variation of be- 
ing common at one location and rare at another. The 
Tennessee Warbler was perhaps the only species that 
was up to normal numbers throughout the Region, 
while the Cape May was low at most places and com- 
pletely missing at some. A Cape May Warbler at 
State College, Pa. on April 17 and one at Cullowhee, 
N. C. (MLW) on April 18 (MLW) were remark- 
ably early. Nashville Warblers were more plentiful 
than usual in most places. On April 24 in the West 
Virginia spruce belt Blackburnian Warblers were at 
almost their full breeding numbers but at low ele- 
vations the migration of this species was still in prog- 
ress a month later. This anomalous situation is true 
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in most years. 

A Prothonotary Warbler at Huntington, W. Wa, 
was unusual (GR), and the species has returned to 
its Crawford County, Pa. breeding ground after in 
absence of several years (RCL). A  Blue-winged 
Warbler was found nesting in Chickamauga Park, 
Ga. near Chattanooga, Tenn., the first local record 
(AHW). Northern Waterthrushes were exceptiona'|y 
common in the West Virginia breeding range (MB, 
GAH). Other of the spruce-belt species were in about 
normal numbers. The breeding population of Canada 
Warblers was very high, although the species was 
almost completely absent during migration in West 
Virginia (GAH). 

Icterids—All species continue the fantastic popu- 
lation explosion that has been going on for the last 
several years. At Morgantown, W. Va. where Com- 
mon Grackles were rarely seen five years ago, large 
flocks are now common (GAH). The Baltimore 
Oriole continues to increase throughout the Region 
and this year the Bobolink is showing signs of in- 
creasing in numbers. The Brown-headed Cowbird 
remained, apparently to breed, in northern Georgia for 
the second year (EGN). 

Finches and Sparrows.—Rose-breasted Grosbeaks 
were rather scarce both in migration and on their 
breeding grounds. The bulk of the Evening Grosbeak 
flight departed in early April but some stragglers re- 
mained well into May with latest dates being: Terra 
Alta, W. Va., May 1 (GAH); Elizabethton, Tenn., 
May 1 (LRH); Chattanooga, Tenn., May 9 (AHW); 
Clarksville, Pa., May 16 (RKB); State College, Pa., 
May 19 (MW) and Warren, Pa., May 20 (WLH). 
The last Common Redpolls were seen at Warren, 
Pa. on April 6 (WLH) and at State College, Pa. on 
April 20 (WSC). 

Vesper Sparrows, Savannah Sparrows, and Chipping 
Sparrows all made a concerted influx on about April 
1-3 with the first mild weather. 

After being present in above average wintering 
numbers both White-crowned and White-throated 
Sparrows were in rather low numbers during the 
spring migration. There were more than the usual 
numbers of spring reports of the Lincoln's Sparrow. 

Contributors.—Ralph K. Bell, George H. Breiding, 
Maurice Brooks, Max Carpenter, William S. Clarke, 
Jr., Charles O. Handley, Lee R. Herndon, William L. 
Highhouse, Robert Kletzly, Gordon A. Knight, Rob- 
ert C. Leberman, Mrs. Lena McBee, Clark Miller, 
Edward G. Nichols, K. C. Parkes. F. W. Preston, Mrs. 
Grady Risen, C. H. L. Schuette III, Henri C. Seibert, 
Marvin L. Wass, Mrs. A. W. West, Merrill Wood — 
GeorGE A. HALL, Department of Chemistry, West 
Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 


WESTERN GREAT LAKES REGION.—In the 
Detroit, Mich. area the weather was nearly normal 
and most migrants were normal in arrival. In May, 
however, warblers in general and some other insect- 
eating birds were about a week late (Mrs. Neil T. 
Kelley). May 8 to 15 was cold and wet and insect- 
eating birds were found mostly cn the ground. In 
Minnesota, April was cold and early migration was 
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delayed from one to two weeks. There was a heavy 
snow on April 24 in northern sections. May weather 
was normal except that torrential rains occurred May 
21 and 22 causing disastrous flooding in some areas. 
In eastern Minnesota these rains brought to earth tens 
of thousands of migrating flycatchers, warblers, 
thrushes, vireos and other songbirds. Wisconsin, also, 
experienced prolonged cold in April and abnormal 
rainfall in May. The migration that got such a late 
start in March was further held up through April 12 
in central Wisconsin, except for a sizable flight on 
April 2; it was not until early May that the normal 
migration schedule was attained (Sam _ Robbins). 
Much of Wisconsin experienced over 60 consecutive 
hours of rain, May 5-8, and weather bureau statistics 
showed this to be one of the wettest Mays on record. 

Loons and Grebes——In Minnesota the migration of 
loons and grebes was about a week late. An Eared 
Grebe appeared at Lake Harriet, Minneapolis, May 
15 (E. Hermanson). Hundreds of Horned Grebes 
were seen, May 12, on Lake Superior from Hovland 
south (Dr. A. E. Allin). 

Pelicans —-Thousands of White Pelicans were seen 
on Lake Traverse, Traverse County, May 30 (Hofs- 
lund) and there were smaller flocks at several other 
points in western Minnesota, April 23 (Erickson, 
Theodore, Janssen). A White Pelican was seen near 
Ashland, Wis., May 27-30 (David Bratley, et al.). 

Herons and Bitterns—Wisconsin’s first reccrd of 
a Cattle Egret was indicated by a well documented 
sight observation of a bird near Janesville, Wis., April 
24-27 (J. H. Evans, Melva Maxson, ef al.). There 
were several reports of Common Egrets along rivers 
and lakes in Minnesota during April and May, indi- 
cating possible nesting. About 25 were roosting with 
Great Blue Herons on an island in the Mississippi 
River near St. Paul (Dr. Woodward Colby). In 
Whitewater Park, Winona County, 10 were flushed, 
May 10 (Allin). An early straggler was sighted near 
Adams, Wis. on April 2 (Robbins). Great Blue 
Herons arrived about two weeks late in the Detroit, 
Michigan area. An adult Little Blue Heron was pres- 
ent in Waukesha County, Wis., May 2-12 (C. E. Nel- 
son, et al.). Yellow-crowned Night Herons were 
sighted at three Wisconsin locations: Madison, May 
3 (Keith Brown); Columbia County, May 8-12 (R. 
B. Dryer, e¢ al.); and Grant County, May 14 








(Howard Winkler). At the Erie marshes 125 Black- 
crowned Night Herons were reported on April 2 
(Carl Tomoff ). 

W aterfowl—Compared to last year the population 
of ducks and geese had not diminished in Minnesota 
(Dr. Arnold Erickson). Several reports of Wood 
Ducks indicated an increase in numbers (Dean Honet- 
schlager). Two Common Goldeneyes lingered on 
Lake Como, St. Paul, and were last observed on 
June 11 (A. C. Rosenwinkel). A Common Scoter was 
observed on Diamond Lake, Anoka County, May 2 
(Theodore) and one was seen in Duluth Bay during 
May (Dr. P. B. Hofslund). Ice was late leaving the 
waters in eastern Minnesota and this delayed the ar- 
rival of Whistling Swans. Most of them had left this 
area by April 21. There were hundreds of Whistling 
Swans in Duluth Bay in late April and early May 
(Hofslund). A White-fronted Goose was noted at 
Horicon, Wis., April 28 (Winkler). 

Hawks.—There were very few reports of hawks in 
the Detroit, Michigan area. Particularly scarce were 
Cooper's and Red-shouldered Hawks (Kelley). The 
only rare hawk reported was an Osprey at Erie Marsh, 
April 23 (Blanchet). In Minnesota, most hawks ap- 
peared to drift through singly. One report mentioned 
numerous Broad-winged Hawks in Cook and Lake 
Counties, May 12 (Allin). A migration of Sparrow 
Hawks occurred the week of April 18 (Honetschlager 
and others). Horicon, Wis. had two unusual hawk 
records: a Swainson’s on April 28 (Winkler), and a 
late Rough-legged on May 14 (Tom Soulen). 

Owls.—Barn Owls had returned to their nesting 
site near Milwaukee by May 11 (Mary Donald). 
Wisconsin had two late Snowy Owls: one in Brown 
County on May 15 (Ray Hussong), and one in Door 
County on May 29 (Harold Wilson). One Short- 
eared in late March and ear'y April (Honetschlager). 
A Saw-whet Owl (April 2) and two groups of Short- 
eared Owls were seen in Madison during the spring 
(Soulen). 

Shorebirds —High water inundated many of the 
mud flats throughout the three states. Fewer than the 
normal number of shorebird reports were received. 
There were few reports of the Upland Plover. The 
only report of a concentration of shorebirds in Min- 
nesota was from Salt Lake, Lac Qui Parle County. 
Hundreds of several species were observed on April 
23 (Theodore, Janssen). In Wisconsin shorebirds 
were scattered over a large area because of more than 
the usual amount of water, but not many individuals 
were observed (Soulen). A few rarities included: 
Piping Plover in Dane Ccunty, May 7 (William Hil- 
senhoff); Willet in Fond du Lac County, April 29 
(Robbins); Stilt Sandpipers in Milwaukee, May 17 
(Donald), and in Columbia County, May 23-24 
(Hilsenhoff, et al.); Western Sandpipers in Dane 
County, May 21 (Brown), and in Columbia County 
on May 31 (Winkler); a Marbled Godwit in Colum- 
bia County, May 24 (Winkler); and Hudsonian God- 
wits in Columbia County, April 30 (Winkler), and 
in Juneau County, May 14 (Robbins). 

Gulls and Terns.—Migrating Franklin's Gulls were 
seen near Winona, Winona County, Minn. the last 
week in April (Theodore). Four Ring-billed Gulls 
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were found on Lake Como, St. Paul, June 11 (Rosen- 
winkel). A Forster's Tern was observed on Horicon 
Marsh, May 30 (Soulen). 

Flycatchers, Swallows.—In the Detroit area all of 
the flycatchers were more than a week late in arrival 
and the Eastern Phoebe even more. Phoebes have been 
greatly reduced in numbers in this area since 1957 
(Kelley). Two Olive-sided Flycatchers, rare in this 
area, were reported on May 22 at Ann Arbor (Valen- 
tine) and Pontiac Lake, May 21 (Kelley). There 
was a very large movement of flycatchers in eastern 
Minnesota, May 21. The following species were ob- 
served: Olive-sided, Least, Traill’s, Great Crested and 
Yellow-bellied. Swallows and Purple Martins were 
late and scarce in the Detroit area. Also, there were 
three reports from widely separated areas of Purple 
Martins being found dead, many in nesting houses. 
There were 29 dead in one colony (Kelley). 

Mockinghirds —Several records were received of 
Mockingbirds in Minnesota; one, Scott County, May 
6 (Mrs. Sophia Harms); one, Hennepin County, May 
1 (Mrs. A. C. MacInnes); one, Hennepin County, 
May 2 (Mrs. Donald Barr); one, Anoka County, 
April 23 (David Pearson). Wisconsin had five re- 
ports: one, Portage County during April (F. N. 
Hamerstrom); one in Madison, April 26 (Brown); 
one at Green Bay, May 15 (Hussong); one in Mari- 
nette County, May 15 (Harold Lindberg); and one 
at Appleton, May 18 (the P. Mannings). 

Thrushes—In the Detroit area the migration was 
very light and of short duration. The largest number 
of Swainson’s Thrushes reported in one day was 11 
—extremely few. Eastern Bluebirds were even more 
scarce. There were only two reports, each of a single 
bird. Robins continued scarce (Kelley). In Minne- 
sota the migration of Gray-cheeked and Swainson’'s 
Thrushes was late and very heavy, especially during 
the last half of May. The Hermit Thrush was late 
but in normal numbers. Robins and Bluebirds were 
late but there appeared to be no decrease in size of 
migration in Minnesota. Several Wisconsin observers 
remarked that Eastern Bluebirds were late and scarce. 

Gnatcatchers—Six Blue-gray Gnatcatchers were 
found where they usually nest near Vasa, Gocdhue 
County, Minn., May 6 (Theodore, Janssen). One was 
seen in Hennepin County, May 7 (Theodore). 

Pipits—A Sprague’s Pipit was seen in the Detroit 
area, Oakland County, May 21 (Sergy Postupalsky). 
There are no other records for the Detroit area and 
only two for Michigan (Kelley). 

Vireos—A White-eyed Vireo was found at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, May 4-9 (Keith Brown, ef al.), with 
another a few miles north in Columbia County, May 
16 (Winkler). Bell's Vireos had returned to their 
Madison, Wis. nesting grounds by May 18 (Tom 
Ashman), and one was discovered in Washington 
County on May 19 (Donald). 

W arblers—There was a heavy migration of Palm 
and Myrtle Warblers on May 8 in southeastern Min- 
nesota. Because of the cold, wet weather they fed on 
the ground where insects were more abundant. On 
May 21 there occurred a great wave of all warblers 
common to Minnesota except the Connecticut and 
Black-throated Blue which came later. A Worm-eating 
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Warbler, extremely rare for this vicinity, was s cn 
on May 22 in Hennepin County (Mary Lupier ). 
Blue-winged and Cerulean Warblers were found n-ar 
Vasa, Goodhue County (Theodore, Janssen). In the 
Detroit area the cold, wet weather delayed migrativn, 
Most observers agreed that the variety was good hut 
the numbers were small and the birds were present 
for only a short time. During the cold week of May 
8 warblers were found on or near the ground where 
they seemed to find food (Kelley). On May 8 a 
Kentucky Warbler was found in Detroit and was 
observed every day through May 11 (Tomoff). This 
is the sixth reported occurrence of this species in the 
Detroit area. Wisconsin had a modest wave of early 
warblers, May 2-5 (Soulen and Robbins). In Madison 
a heavy concentration of warblers which occurred on 
May 19 included the Worm-eating, Kentucky and 
Hooded Warblers (Brown and Soulen). The rare 
Worm-eating Warbler also was found in Milwaukee 
on May 8 (Donald) and in Grant County on May 15 
(Winkler). 

Finches.—There were scattered reports of one or 
two Dickcissels in various parts of southern Minne- 
sota. In Stevens County they appeared in large num- 
bers where the acreage of alfalfa is much greater than 
usual (Delmar Holdgrafer). A Lark Bunting was 
reported near Waubun, Mahnomen County on June 
6 (John Tester). Winter finches lingered later than 
usual in Wisconsin, with Evening Grosbeaks and Red 
Crossbills still present at Wausau on May 22 (Tom 
Uttech, ef al.). 

Sparrows.—A Black-throated Sparrow frequented a 
feeder near Madison, Wis. from the end of Decem- 
ber to the middle of April (Tom Soulen). Another 
unusual report was that of a clay-colored Sparrow in 
Detroit, May 13 (Dr. G. Laubinger). The migration 
of White-throated and White-crowned Sparrows was 
very light and Fox Sparrows were practically absent 
in the Detroit area (Kelley). In Minnesota there 
were great flocks of White-throated and a few White- 
crowned Sparrows in Hennepin County, May 6-7. 
Harris’ Sparrows were more abundant than usual. At 
Cedar Grove, Wis., there was a concentration of over 
100 White-crowned Sparrows, May 14; no White- 
throated Sparrows were with them (Soulen). Robbins 
noted that White-throated Sparrows were down in 
numbers in Adams County—Mary Lupient, Minne- 
sota Museum of Natural History, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MIDDLEWESTERN PRAIRIE REGION.—On 
March 26 and 27, accumulated snow was suddenly 
melted by warm, southerly winds and “'spring’’ ar- 
rived abruptly throughout the Region, bringing an 
end to the record cold of that month. April and May 
were marked by drastic temperature fluctuations, as 
cold and warm periods alternated until mid-May. The 
temperature soared to 88° at Liscomb, Iowa, April 22 
(Mrs. Carl Proescholdt). Southern Ohio had frost on 
May 7; ice formed on bird baths in St. Louis, Mo.. 


May 11 and 12 (J. Earl Comfort). April was in gen- 
eral cold and relatively dry (except for excessive 
precipitation in northern Illinois); May was cold and 
rainy. Local flooding in late March and April was 
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most severe in Illinois and Iowa. Practically no mi- 
gration occurred prior to March 26, when a sudden 
rush of retarded migrants moved in quickly. Most 
observers felt that “damming up” due to cold held 
birds back until that date. The overall result was that 
migration was universally late in starting. More sig- 
nificant is the fact that by mid-April (sooner in a few 
areas) the schedule of first arrivals was normal or 
even slightly early for some species. May flights were 
about on time until thrown behind again by severe 
weather the second week of that month. A rather 
chaotic picture emerges from such a peculiar situa- 
tion, so that correlation of flights with weather is 
difficult. The disagreeable weather of April and May 
was not conducive to birding. Most observers were 
afield mainly on week ends, so flights through the 
middle of the week may have been undetected. The 
capriciousness of the weather not only affected birders, 
but also fooled the birds in some cases. In general, it 
was a late, relatively poor season, with fewer birds. 
Disasters —Between 9 and 10 P.M. on the night of 
April 16, a severe windstorm from the WNW struck 
the Chicago, Ill. area. Gusts up to 70 or more miles 
per hour, accompanied by hail, were recorded. A day 
or so later dead birds began washing ashore along 
Lake Michigan, from Gary to Michigan City, Ind. 
Simon Segal tallied 240 dead birds of 24 species 
within one-eighth mile of beach, April 20 (Chicago 
Daily Tribune, April 21, 1960). The next day, 982 
birds of 36 species were tabulated on 3 segments 
(each one-half mile long) of the lake shore; others 
had probably been removed by predators or were 
buried in the sand. Slate-colored Juncos (260), 
Swamp Sparrows (169), Tree Sparrows (127), and 
Robins (112) suffered the heaviest losses. Fringillids 
of 16 species composed 69 per cent and Robins and 
Hermit Thrushes made up 16 per cent of the total. 
Uncommon species found were 3 Yellow Rails and 1 
Smith's Longspur (Robert L. Cooksey, REM). On 
April 22, the carcasses of 23 species were identified 
at Beverly Shores, Ind. (Mrs. J. P. Buck and Mrs. 
Irene Greenhut). Other persons conducted similar 
counts, but their data are not available; details of 
this kill are to be published in the Indiana Audubon 
Quarterly. The timing of the storm was such that it 
intercepted the major exodus of wintering species and 
several early spring migrants. Birds were practically 
non-existent along the southern tip of Lake Michigan 
on April 16, indicating that those killed were probably 






blown out over the water from their overland route 
along the western edge of Lake Michigan (Margaret 
Lehmann). 

There was “heavy mortality’’ of Purple Martins, 
Barn, Bank, and Tree Swallows in Ottawa County, 
Ohio, between May 6 and 13 (Laurel Van Camp); 
this was a cold, rainy period, dominated by a sta- 
tionary low pressure area over Lake Huron. Many 
dead Barn Swallows were observed in barns near Utica, 
Ohio, during the same week; 12 were found in one 
barn (Mrs. C. R. Wagner). Martins suffered “heavy 
mortality’ from Columbus, Ohio, to Lake Erie (fide 
Edward S$. Thomas). A Whip-poor-will picked up 
May 12 at Tiffin, Ohio, “seemed to be in a stupor,” 
but after being warmed was able to fly (Mrs. W. C. 
Knoblaugh); another was found dead on April 25 in 
a garden at Lake Forest, Ill. (Marion Clow). 

Pelicans, Herons, Waterfowl—A White Pelican 
sighted on May 15 at Lake Calumet, Ill. (Richard 
Gordon, ef al.) was an unusual spring record. Com- 
mon Egrets arrived on March 28 at Quincy, Ill. (T. E. 
Musselman) and April 17 at the Squaw Creek Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge, Mo. (Kenneth Krumm). One 
at Ashtabula, Ohio, April 30, was the first spring 
observation there (Paul H. Savage). Noteworthy were 
the following reports of adult Little Blue Herons: 
Baileytown, Ind., April 16 and 18 (Raymond Grow, 
Virginia Reuter-skiold); Oxford, Ohio, April 18 (Jay 
M. Sheppard); Iowa City, Iowa, April 23 (P. -P. 
Laude, fide Fred W. Kent); Cleveland, Ohio, April 
10 (Vera Carrothers, fide Bertram C. Raynes). An 
ibis of the genus Plegadis at Iowa City, May 7, was 
not identified to species (fide FWK). The Canada 
Goose population at Crab Orchard National Wildlife 
Refuge, Ill. usually departs the first week of March; 
this year the birds lingered 2 weeks longer (Lee 
Bush). Large flights occurred on March 27 and 28. 
Waterfowl in general were 1 to 4 weeks late in 
arriving, especially in Missouri, and may have gone 
through with few stops. Mallard numbers peaked at 
the Chautauqua National Wildlife Refuge, Ill., March 
28; the peak was only one-third that of 1959 (K. 
Duane Norman). This species was also decreased at 
Iowa City and Crab Orchard; Black Ducks and Gad- 
walls showed an increase at the latter location. At 
Bowling Green, Ky., March 17 and 22, about 2000 
Pintails were present (Gordon Wilson); though 2 
arrived at Chautauqua on Jan. 4, the next were not 
seen until March 28. 

Vultures, Hawks, Cranes, Shorebirds.—The Turkey 
Vulture normally arrives in mid-February at Crab 
Orchard; this spring it was first noted on March 24. 
March 19 was a late first date for Ashtabula (Duane 
Ferris, fide PHS). Red-tailed Hawks made up mest cf 
the flights (total of 132 birds) observed at Liscomb, 
March 31, April 1, and April 3 (Mrs. CP). Between 
March 27 and April 18, there were 5 flights totaling 
700 hawks at Baileytown; 85 per cent were Red-tailed 
(VR, RG). In Ottawa County, Ohio, 10 Red-tailed 
10 Red-shouldered, 5 Marsh, 3 Sharp-shinned, 1 
Cooper's, and 2 Sparrow Hawks were tallied in an 
hour, April 11 (LV). A flight of 20 Broad-winged 
Hawks passed at Ashtabula, April 18 (Jon Ahlquist). 
A total of 479 Sandhill Cranes (5 flocks) flew over 
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Lake Calumet, April 6 (Harold Fetter, Helen Lane). 
Killdeer were 3 weeks late at Crab Orchard and ap- 
peared elsewhere in Illinois between March 28 and 
30. Most other shorebirds that normally arrive before 
late March were behind schedule. A Hudsonian God- 
wit at Chicago, April 22 (Frank Shepley, fide HF) 
was of interest; on May 14, there were 150 at Squaw 
Creek (fide KK). A Northern Phalarope at Ashtabula, 
May 9, was the first local record (JA, fide PHS). 

Caprimulgids, Woodpeckers, Flycatchers, Swallows. 
—A Chuck-will’s-widow calling at Squaw Creek, May 
18, was only the second refuge record (KK). Some 
Whip-poor-wills arrived earlier than usual (April 14, 
Squaw Creek) and were evidently affected by the un- 
seasonable cold of late April and early May. At 
Canton, Ohio, the Common Nighthawk arrived on 
April 29; this was the second earliest arrival in 35 
years (Robert E. Ball). There were “lots and lots” 
of Yellow-shafted Flickers at Blue Island, Ill. on 
April 15 (Karl E. Bartel); the following night's storm 
killed many, along with Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers 
(23 of the former and 32 of the latter were found 
dead on April 21 along Lake Michigan). A few East- 
ern Kingbirds were unexplainably early (April 18, 
Richmond, Ind., early by 7 days, James B. Cope, fide 
Gerald P. Morsello); then followed a lull with no 
new arrivals. Likewise, an Eastern Phoebe at Utica, 
March 9, was early (Mrs. CP), though elsewhere it 
appeared much later than usual; the species was as 
common at Quincy as in 1956 (TEM), but it was 
down at Davenport, Iowa (Peter Petersen, Jr.). The 
belated swallow flight arrived before the cold period 
of early May and many succumbed, presumably frem 
starvation. Purple Martins were abcut 10 days behind 
schedule at Crab Orchard (LB), Columbia, Mo. (Mrs. 
O. R. Johnson), and in Laporte County, Ind. (Mrs. 
JPB). 

Jays, Thrushes, Vireos, Warblers—A magpie 
found dead at Columbus was preserved for the Ohio 
State Museum (Milton B. Trautman, fide EST). East- 
ern Bluebirds evidently have suffered another setback. 
Populations were down 30 to 40 per cent at Quincy 
(TEM) and 75 per cent at Decatur, Ill. (C. Turner 
Nearing). At Mooresville, Ind., this species was re- 
corded only 14 times between Feb. 1 and May 1 
(Robert S. Gregory). It was ‘shockingly rare’ at 
Columbus (EST) and “not one” was seen at Canton 
(REB). Reports of decreases also were received from 
Liscomb (Mrs. CP) and from Louisville, Ky. (Mrs. 
F. W. Stamm). The Bell’s Vireo listed from May 1 
to 4 at Cleveland may be the first sighting for Ohio; 
though seen frequently, it did not sing (Owen Davies, 
et al.). Warbler flights were generally quite disap- 
pointing; the usual species appeared, but in relatively 
small numbers and in few marked waves. Major flights 
seemed to have occurred the first week of May and 
on May 14-15. As this report was prepared early, most 
cooperators sent data covering only up to about May 
17 or 18; some migration may have taken place later. 
The Worm-eating Warbler made the most news; 
singles were observed on April 24 at Baileytown 
(VR) and South Bend, Ind. (Mrs. Charles Meek). 
One at Iowa City, May 7, was new to that locality 
(fide FWK). The Worm-eating Warbler also was 
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sighted at Kansas City, Mo. (James Rising) and 
Rockford, Ill. (Lee G. Johnson). At all the plac 
named it is considered rare or uncommon. Sever 
persons remarked on the increased numbers 
Golden-winged Warblers. Black-throated Blue Wa 
blers were more plentiful than usual at Columbu 
Ashtabula, and Lake Forest. Palm Warblers in “u: 
believable numbers” were present at St. Louis, May | 
(JEC), and showed increases at Richmond, Ind., and 
Decatur, Ill. 

Blackbirds, Fringillids —Redwinged Blackbirds and 
Common Grackles averaged nearly a month late in 
several localities and were slow in arriving every- 
where in the Region. At Gary, males and females 
arrived together, an unusual situation for the species 
(RG). Flocks undoubtedly were held up until winter's 
grip was broken on March 26. Mixed groups of Red- 
winged and Rusty Blackbirds, Brown-headed Cow- 
birds, and Common Grackles totaled 500,000 at 
Bowling Green, March 17 (GW). Between March 26 
and 29, huge flights crossed the entire Region. A bird 
thought to be a Black-headed Gresbeak was studied 
at Cleveland, April 24 (B. Patterson Bole, Jr., et ai., 
fide OD). Blue Grosbeaks were observed at Dunes 
State Park, Ind. (1, May 14 or 15, CTN); Louisville 
(1, May 7, Rederic Sommers), Mammoth Cave, and 
Bowling Green, Ky. (GW). There was a large 
movement of Tree Sparrows at Libertyville, IIl., 
March 25-26 (Mrs. Patricia R. Snider). A singing 
Lincoln’s Sparrow at Lakewood, Ohio, March 11, was 
a rarity (OD). Lapland Longspurs lingered at Crab 
Orchard until March 24.—RussELL E. MuMForp. 
Department of Forestry and Conservation, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 


CENTRAL SOUTHERN REGION.—''Do you hear 
that noise outside—that noise like hail? That's birds 
falling.’ Such, allegedly, is what a night telephone 
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operator in Baton Rouge said an hour or 2 after 
midnight on the last date in April. She was speaking 
of the macabre outcome of a unique set of inter- 
acting circumstances. 
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The Esso Catastrophe.—The weather in Louisiana 
ifter dark on April 29 had combined nearly all the 
najor meteorological hazards to migration: an advanc- 
ing squall line; lightning, thunder, and pouring rain; 
dangerously unstable air, funnel clouds, tornadoes, and 
gusts of gale force; solid overcasts that varied in ele- 
vation from 2000 to 5000 feet and nearly unbroken 
lesser cloud layers as low as 900 feet. 

Early during the storm, at 8:15 P.M., a transformer 
blew up in a utilities substation—some say as the 
result of a chance hit by lightning. Suddenly North 
Baton Rouge, site of the Esso oil refinery, largest in 
the United States, was deprived of power. The plant 
area, ordinarily ablaze with light, went dark, bright- 
ened again briefly as emergency generators took over, 
then relapsed into blackness as this equipment too 
failed. Now, without steam or electricity to operate 
the intricate controls that keep flammable substances 
from exploding, the refinery men faced a crisis. They 
dealt with it by diverting gases into vertical stacks 
designed for burning waste products. Into the main 
stack poured enough illuminating gas to supply a 
small city. From its top, 250 feet above the ground, 
shot a clean, bright flame that stretched out some 
150 feet on the horizontal as it bent to blasts of 
southeasterly wind. The lower clouds lit up with an 
unfamiliar luminescence, and the surroundings be- 
came so hot that wooden scaffolding 50 feet from the 
burning gas is reported to have charred. 

At 1:30 a.M., April 30 after the emergency flaring 
had been going on for several hours, onlookers noted 
a strange development. Seemingly the stack began to 
belch blazing chunks of incompletely consumed hydro- 
carbon that would detach themselves from the main 
flame and fall to earth as far as 300 feet to the 
northwest. Closer inspection disclosed that these 
ignited blobs of matter were in fact small birds. 
Peering into the sky, the watchers discerned other 
migrants still circling the light. Hour by hour their 
numbers increased, and the sound of dead bodies 
pelting the ground continued. 

Next morning nearly 1000 scorched carcasses were 
raked up around this one flare. Their cremation was 
completed in an incinerator before any bird student 
had a chance to look at them. Workmen captured at 
least 15 living victims of the calamity, some of them 
with the vanes of their primaries and tail feathers 
completely singed away and only the bare shafts 
remaining. More than 100 additional dead birds were 
found later (RBM and others) and sent to Louisiana 
State University for identification. A few of these 
were burned beyond recognition, but the sample con- 
tained at least 17 species. Red-eyed Vireos and Indigo 
Buntings made up more than half the total, and such 
“key” transients as the Scarlet Tanager, Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak, Ovenbird, and Tennessee, Yellow, and Bay- 
breasted Warblers were represented. Yet search be- 
neath the WBRZ television tower that morning yielded 
only a single dead bird, a Red-eyed Vireo (EAT). 

April 30 at the Coast—On and off during April, 
ornithologists from L.S.U. (GHL, SLW, DAL, RJN) 
had been studying the daytime migration high aloft by 
lying on Gulf beaches and watching the sky directly 
overhead through 20-power spotting scopes. Results 





had sustained the idea that the main body of trans- 
Gulf migration leaves the southern shores during the 
night and reaches the opposite side on the following 
afternoon. On April 23 at Cameron, for example, little 
except white clouds crossed the field of view during 
the earlier part of the watch, but around 4 p.m. land 
birds began to appear. All were coming in from the 
sea and flying almost due north, most of them at 
estimated elevations between 2000 and 4000 feet. In 
2 hours and 48 minutes, their number reached 182 
(GHL). 

At Grand Isle and the adjacent island of Grand 
Terre on the 29th, the anticipated afternoon flight 
aloft had failed to materialize. Soon after dawn on 
the 30th, however, in the hours immediately follow- 
ing the Esso tragedy, the old rule of few or no mi- 
grants in the sky in the morning was decisively vio- 
lated. No less than 93 birds were recorded by tele- 
scope before 10 A.M., in an observing time of 1 hour, 
58 minutes. Nearly all were pointed approximately 
due north, but many were side-slipping so pro- 
nouncedly that their tracks were closer to ENE— 
approximating, by accident or design, the slant of 
Grand Isle itself. The visible high-level migration 
lasted all day, with no long lapses. In all, in little 
more than 6 scope-hours, 259 birds were seen, 133 of 
them before noon and 126 after noon. (On the 
assumptions used in studies of migrants crossing 
before the moon, 133 birds seen through a vertiral 
telescope of the type used is the close equivalent of 
7000 birds passing in a space a mile wide.) Never 
before had so many high-level migrants been observed 
directly in the first half of the daylit period; never 
before had the flight been so continuous throughout 
the day. 

A 2-hour check of the woods at Grand Isle that 
morning (RJN, DAL) turned up only 1 first-grade 
key transient, a Gray-cheeked Thrush; yet only 5 to 6 
miles away all-day search along the line of low 
scraggly trees on Grand Terre preduced one of the 
highest key-transient estimates of the season—365 
birds of 18 species (DGB, SLW). 

Migration on the Midway.—Before the topsy-turvy, 
action-packed 24 hours of April 30 ended, still an- 
other unprecedented incident was to take place, 
this time at New Orleans. Gauthreaux tells about 
it: “That night, at 10:20 pP.M., a frontal system, 
accompanied by a line of highly active thunderstorms, 
moved across Lake Pontchartrain. After the wind 
shifted from a southerly direction to a northwesterly 
one, the rains came. Bird calls suddenly filled the sky 
above the Pontchartrain Beach Amusement Park. As 
I glanced at a brilliantly-lit ride, the Space Wheel, 
which projects 50 feet into the air, I noticed birds 
flying around the contraption and landing on its 
supporting structures. I counted them by 10's from a 
distance of 100 yards. Hundreds upon hundreds of 
passerines were coming from a northerly direction, 
having been pushed back by the front, and were 
meeting twice their number approaching from the 
south. I moved closer. Birds were landing on fences, 
on wires, on the lights, on the ground, and in trees. 
Others were flying between the legs of people, through 
benches and fences, and along the midway, many of 
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them only 3 feet above the ground. I managed to fol- 
low a few individuals and squeak them into close 
view in the bright lights. The following were 
identified in one tree: Magnolia Warbler, Bay-breasted 
Warbler, Scarlet Tanager, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, and 
Indigo Buntings. Numerous thrushes were landing 
and flying about; a flock of 15 Scarlet Tanagers flew 
over a building. To my knowledge there were no 
fatalities. Many of the birds were seen feeding on the 
insects around the lights and on those that sought 
protection from the rain in the trees. I watched a 
Scarlet Tanager take an insect from a tree and eat 
it on the spot. As the rain slacked to a drizzle, many 
of the migrants moved off in a westerly direction, 
possibly to skirt the 28-mile stretch of lake front on 
their north. The total observation time was 39 
minutes (10:20 to 10:50); the estimated number of 
birds seen was close to 10,000! At 11:30 P.M., when 
the rain stopped entirely, hundreds of calls ccu'd still 
be heard. Even at 1:30 A.M., May 1, the number of 
flight notes continued heavy.” 

The Migration in General—Odd and _ atypical 
though the developments of April 30 seem to be, they 
in a sense keynote the character of the season. It was, 
as Mrs. Laskey put it, “a mixed up spring,” one with 
above-normal and below-normal temperatures alter- 
nating week after week, with snow on the ground at 
Nashville in mid-April, with record-breaking lows in 
May of 50° at Apalachicola, Fla., 41° at New Orleans, 
38° at Meridian, Miss. and Birmingham, Ala. With 
the aberrant weather went aberrant bird movements 
that upset old adages. 

April observations began with a bang as migrants 
broke through a front stretched slantwise across the 
northwestern Gulf. On the 2nd, 16 birds in 6 
groups—including Orchard Orioles, Black-and-white 
and Parula Warblers, Tree Swallows, a Purple Martin, 
a Chimney Swift, and a vireo—were seen fighting 
their way into the Cameron Parish coast a few feet 
above the water, against a north wind (SLW). A 
Pigeon Hawk flew out to intercept one of these birds 
(probably a warbler). During its evasive maneuvers, 
the latter flew straight up, beat for a long time into 
the stronger wind at higher altitude without making 
headway, and finally “peeled off’ seaward with the 
wind. These observations, though perhaps unique 
for the Gulf coast, correspond with a long-held 
principle that migrants tend to fly low when proceed- 
ing into the wind. 

All along the central northern Gulf coast next 
morning—not only in Cameron Parish (SLW, DGB) 
but also at Grand Isle (SAG), Dauphin Island 
(JLD), and Pensacola (JTB, CJK)—observers re- 
ported a wave of migrants. There were Worm-eating 
Warblers “in every other bush” along the Camercn 
ridge, and the Grand Isle list showed 84 key transi- 
ents of 11 species, an exceptional number for so 
early in the season, when returning summer residents 
predominate. Such a pattern of general bird precipi- 
tation along the coast is the expected one, but it was 
not again evidenced all spring; thereafter Pensacola 
reported no mass grounding of migrants at all. Al- 
though at least one cold front passed in the interim, 
no other concentrations of consequence were noted 
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anywhere on the coast until April 15, when 117 k: 
transients of 10 species were counted cn Dauphi, 
Island (SAG), in the absence of any identifiab 
grounding factors at all! Good results, having been 
re-enforced by a cold front that arrived in Ne 
Orleans on the 18th, apparently continued until at 
least April 20, and in Cameron Parish on April 24. 
Gauthreaux again compiled a phenomenally good 
fair weather list of key transients (15 species, 142 
birds). After the climax at Grand Terre on Aprii 
30—May 1, the only really notable coastal activity was 
reported by J. L. Dorn, who on a series of trips 
to Dauphin Island was recording transients in “large 
numbers” as late as May 16 but unfortunately sup- 
plied no figures. 

In its failure to produce any truly great coastal 
aggregations of migrants, the frequency of its meder- 
ately good showings, and the absence of wholly 
transientless days in between, the spring of 1960 
resembled the spring of 1958. So it may be that all 
these symptoms form a natural syndreme. Some 
basis for such a surmise was furnished by Imhof who 
found that all the migrants he netted on Dauphin 
Island in fair weather had little or no fat and ‘were 
not in migrating condition.” Thus, when factors 
hampering migration are too incessant or too severe, 
they may contribute to a suppression of a wave effect 
by so exhausting transients that many remain in one 
locality for long periods. 

Another factor with potentially profound influence 
on the coastal abundance of migrants is the diurnal 
(24-hour) timing of the collision of trans-Gulf 
movements with the forces that ground them. Moon- 
watching has shown that in good weather very few 
spring migrants are passing over Baton Rouge after 
10 P.M., but, as the events of April 30 so forcefully 
demonstrated, this schedule is not maintained in bad 
weather. The birds that congregated about the gas 
flare after midnight and those seen through the tele- 
scopes at Grand Isle between dawn and noon must, 
according to the most widely. accepted view, all have 
been part of a vast flight that left the tropics on the 
night of April 28 and was long-delayed by some factor 
at present unidentified. Presumably the vanguard of 
the tropical departure flight of the night of the 29th 
overtook the tail end of the preceding movement and 
became continuous with it. 

Under such conditions numbers of transients can 
be precipitated inland 50 to 100 miles beyond the 
coast proper in the very heart of the “Coastal Plain 
Hiatus.” Gauthreaux demonstrated this fact by the 
superb results he obtained in the parks of New 
Orleans. On a dozen dates, 4 of them (May 10-13) 
successive, he counted 40 or more individual key 
transients of 8 or more species. In half these in- 
stances he exceeded the 100-mark, and his warbler- 
studded key index for May 7, amounting to 488 birds 
of 18 species, was the season's best for the Region in 
total numbers, though topped in variety by 21 species 
listed at Grand Terre on May 1 (DGB, SLW). On 
several occasions when New Orleans was in direct 
competition with the coast on the same date, the 
inland locality proved superior in transients: May 1 
—343 birds vs. 307 at Grand Terre; May 2—14 

















necies vs. 5 at Dauphin Island (JLD); May 5—121 
irds, 16 species vs. 65 and 15 at Grand Terre (RJN, 
SLW); May 6—78 birds, 15 species vs. 34 and 8 at 
Grand Terre (SLW, DCB, LCB). Even on the Amite 
River near Baton Rouge, in one of the least favored 
sections of the ‘Hiatus,’ key transients of 8 kinds 
vere found on the afternoon of May 1 (Louisiana 
Ornithological Society). 

The migration in Bolivar County, Miss. was, ac- 
cording to Vaiden, the most phenomenal in his 42- 
year experience. It brought hundreds of Blue-winged 
Warblers, Nashville Warblers and Philadelphia Vireos, 
thousands of swallows and Bobolinks, a great abun- 
dance of thrushes, and records of warblers not previ- 
ously known in that area in spring. The big move- 
ment lasted from April 13 to mid-May, and no well- 
defined peaks are mentioned. In Middle Tennessee 
the showing made by warblers was again unimpres- 
sive, perhaps because the birds did not arrive in 
numbers until the vegetation had become so heavy it 
concealed them (ARL). At Memphis, however, from 
April 28 to 30, “every tree was alive with migrating 
warblers, Rose-breasted Grosbeaks, Baltimore Orioles, 
and Summer Tanagers” (OFI). In the levee grove at 
Shreveport checked by Steward the best days on a 
migrants-per-hour-of-observation basis were April 29 
and May 7 and 12. His most notable species counts 
were on May 7: 50 Philadelphia Vireos, 12 Golden- 
winged Warblers, 50 Tennessees, and 28 Canada 
Warblers (the last possibly the greatest number ever 
seen in Louisiana in 1 day). 

Several species reached Rosedale, Miss. in numbers 
earlier than ever before, and Indigo Buntings arrived 
at 4 places in Nashville on April 15-16, when there 
was snow on the ground (Mrs. Fentress, SMB, ARL, 
HEP). Yet there is much evidence to sustain Imhof's 
belief that, on the whole, migration moved inland at 
an unusually slow pace. The next 2 sections list early 
and late dates presumed to be all-time extremes for 
the Central Southern portion of the state concerned. 
Where the number on the date is in boldface, the 
record exceeds the previous extreme by a week or 
more; where the whole date is boldfaced, the record 
is the first for that month. Unless otherwise specified, 
only 1 bird was observed. 

Unprecedented Early Arrivals.—‘Earlier-than-evers” 
were fewer than last spring—21 dates representing 18 
species—but the decrease came entirely among water 
birds. All except 2 of the records were contributed by 
the lower, or coastward, third of the Region. Swallow- 
tailed Kite: March 2, Coden, Ala. (RWS). Osprey: 
March 27, New Orleans, La. (SAG). Am. Golden 
Plover: March 17, Theodore, Ala. (6 birds—JLD). 
Marbled Godwit: March 27, Decatur, Ala. (third in- 
land spring record for state—Robinsons). Black-billed 
Cuckoo: April 2, Johnsons Bayou, La. (DGB). Gray 
Kingbird: April 3, Pensacola, Fla. (flock of 8 in 
eastward flight—JTB); April 23, Dauphin Island, 
Ala. (TAI, et al.). Cliff Swallow: April 4, New 
Orleans (SAG). Veery: April 3, Grand Isle, La. 
(SAG). Prothonotary Warbler: March 12, Daphne, 
Ala. (JLD). Swainson’s Warbler: April 3, Pensacola 
(JTB, CJK). Ovenbird on March 17, Kentucky War- 
bler on March 26, Summer Tanager on March 17, 





Rose-breasted Grosbeak on April 3, Blue Grosbeak on 
April 6, all at Dauphin Island (JLD). Painted Bun- 
ting: March 26, Dauphin Island (and another early 
Summer Tanager on same date—ART, EDL); March 
27, Pensacola, Fla. (JTB). Lark Sparrow: March 29, 
Nashville (WI). 

Unprecedented Late Departures.—' Later-than-evers,” 
with 30 dates for 21 species, were nearly double the 
1959 spring figure. The one-third of the total that are 
from the coastal third of the Region came mainly 
from Nerthwest Florida, the only area where coastal 
points are not in competition with other state lecali- 
ties deep inland. Black Duck: May 7 and 19, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (3 birds—HEP). Ring-necked Duck: May 
12, Nashville (HEP). Yellow-bellied Sapsucker: May 
13, Dauphin Island, Ala. (JLD). Am. Golden Plover: 
May 1, Pensacola, Fla. (FMW). Hermit Thrush: 
April 26, Fayetteville, Ark. (netted—DAJ). Swain- 
son’s Thrush: May 17, Pensacola (FMW); May 28, 
Birmingham (in song—TAI). Gray-cheeked Thrush: 
May 17, Shreveport, La. (JRS); May 24, Little Rock, 
Ark. (VBS). Veery: May 28, Birmingham (in song 
—TAI). Ruby-crowned Kinglet: May 12, Fairfield, 
Ala. (6 birds—TAI). Philadelphia Vireo: May 18, 
Shreveport (4 birds—JRS). Worm-eating Warbler: 
May 10, Pensacola (FMW). Tennessee Warbler: May 
13, St. Andrews Island, Fla. (HMS); May 22, Shreve- 
port (2 birds—JRS). Black-throated Green Warbler: 
May 8, Pensacola (FMW); May 13, St. Andrews 
Island (HMS). Blackburnian Warbler: May 14, St. 
Andrews Island (Mrs. Leuck, WAH); May 22, 
Franklin Co., Ark., 21 miles nerth of Ozark (RDF, 
RC). Northern Waterthrush: May 18, Shreveport 
(JRS). Mourning Warbler: May 17, Shreveport ( 4 
—latest except for bird with slightly injured wing in 
1959—JRS). Brewer's Blackbird: April 10, Theodore, 
Ala. (JLD). Evening Grosbeak: April 27, Bessemer, 
Ala. (CM). Oregon Junco: March 6, Pelican, La. 
( 6 —JRS). Tree Sparrow: March 27 (2 birds—ARL) 
and March 28 (Mrs. Hartman) at Nashville. White- 
crowned Sparrow: May 13 (2 birds), 14, 15, and 17, 
Shreveport (JRS, JML). 

Pelicans, Gannets, Egrets—With the coming of 
spring, Brown Pelicans reappeared at some localities 
where they were missing last winter (e.g., Dauphin 
Island, Ala., Grand Isle, La.), but their numbers have 
been pitifully small. In contrast, a count of 50 Gan- 
nets at Dauphin Island, April 15 (SAG), combines 
with the data in the winter report to indicate that 
unusual numbers occurred unusually far west. On sev- 
eral occasions from April 6 to at least May 16, 1 to 4 
Cattle Egrets were seen in southern Mobile County, 
Ala. (JLD), while observations of single adults in 
nuptial plumage at Pensacola (April 12, 17 and May 
7—FWM, JTB) were making 1960 the second suc- 
cessive year of record in that area. 

Waterfowl—At 11 P.M., March 20, the radar 
scope at Barksdale Field, Shreveport, La. became 
cluttered with unidentified targets. Simultaneously, in 
the same city, Stewart was taking notes on the greatest 
flight of ducks and geese to which he has ever 
listened. All the birds seemed to be passing toward 
north-northwest, some of the ducks so lew he could 
hear the rush of their wings. By a trigonometric 
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method, which he has not yet fully explained, he 
calculated the altitude of the ducks as 250 to 600 
feet, the altitude of the geese as 1300 to 2700 feet. 

Hawks.—Reports of Swallow-tailed Kites were un- 
usually numerous: Dauphin Island, April 15 (mi- 
grating eastward—SAG); New Orleans, May 8 
(MMM); near Pointe a la Hache, La., May 28 
(LLO); Bay St. Louis, Miss., May 18 (ABT); north- 
west Hancock Co., Miss., May 18 and 23 (birds 20 
miles apart—ABT). Observation of a Swainson’s 
Hawk at Pensacola, April 26 (no detailsk—FMW), 
added a new species to the Northwest Florida list; and 
an individual seen at Robson, April 16 (JRS), was 
one of the very few examples in typical picture-book 
plumage ever recorded in Louisiana. 

Shorebirds.—The count of more than 85 Am. Gold- 
en Plover at Montgomery, April 5 (RWS), is the 
largest number ever seen in Alabama and only the 
second inland spring record for the state. The Long- 
billed Curlew, for which previous to 1960 there had 
been only one spring record anywhere in Alabama, 
was noted at Dauphin Island on 4 dates in the period 
of April 6 to May 13 (JLD) and the sum of the birds 
per date was 18! May 14, when 3 Upland Plovers 
were observed on the New Orleans campus of Louisi- 
ana State University (OBM), may well be the latest 
northward migration date on record for the state, 
though the species has been observed in the latter 
part of June. Flights of Greater Yellowlegs involving 
a total of 62 birds, in Bolivar County, Miss., April 
18 (Vaidens, JAF, BS-V, CEG), are the greatest ever 
known in that inland area. A flock of 75 White- 
rumped Sandpipers at Little Dauphin Island, May 11 
(JLD), is by far the largest ever found in Alabama. 
The following records from Arkansas range from 
unusual to unique: a Dunlin at Stuttgart, April 30 
(Johnstons); 2 Hudsonian Godwits 5 miles east of 
Fayetteville, May 9 (DAJ, FCJ), the second state 
record; a Black-necked Stilt 18 miles northeast of 
Texarkana, May 9 (Mrs. Pagan, Mrs. Overholser), an 
addition to the Arkansas list. A count of 24 Wilson's 
Phalaropes at Cameron, April 24 (SAG, HHJ), is 
possibly the highest ever made in Louisiana. 

Gulls, Terns.—Franklin’'s Gull, only once before 
observed in Middle Tennessee, was recorded at Nash- 
ville on May 5 (1 bird—HEP) and May 6 (2 birds 
—SMB). A Forster's Tern at Cleveland, Ala., May 1 
(TAI) is the first ever noted in the interior of the 
state in spring. cu.cice the Tennessee Valley; and an 
individual captured at Legion Lake on the same day 
(EJ) is the first ever taken in that section of Missis- 
Sippi. 

Anis.--The idea has been expressed that almost 
none of the anis that find their way into Louisiana 
survive the winter, and it is true that out of the 50 
or more Groove-bills seen in Cameron Parish this past 
fall and early winter, not a single one could be 
found in spring. At New Orleans, however, at least 
5 birds were present in April: 3 seen in Ponchartrain 
Park, April 1-18 (SAG); 2 seen in City Park on April 
16 and 19 (HBC). 

Flycatchers—Records with at least a nominal 
“western” tinge included: single Western Kingbirds 
at New Orleans, Feb. 22-27 (MMM), and at Sulphur 
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Springs, Ala., May 8 (Robinsons, TAI), the lat 
the first inland spring observation for the state; sin; '¢ 
Scissor-tailed Flycatchers at Clermont Harbor, Mis . 
May 9 (ABT, photographed next day by EBF), and 
on Dauphin Island, April 26 (JLD), second spri 
coastal observation for Alabama; and an Ash-throat 
Flycatcher at Grand Terre, La., May 1 (DGB, SLW }. 
A Yellow-bellied Flycatcher at Dauphin Island, May 
8 (GHL), is only the second ever identified on the 
Alabama coastal plain in spring. An Acadian Fly- 
catcher at Pensacola, April 12 (CJK), equaled the 
earliest date for Northwest Florida. An Olive-sided 
Flycatcher taken at Legion Lake, Miss., May 14 
(Vaidens, JAF, CEG), is the first found in the 
Rosedale area since 1954. 

Swallows, Jays, Nuthatches, Wrens—Batn Swal- 
lows have been seen before in Louisiana in February 
and have been presumed to be wintering birds, but 
the discovery of 2 in well-watched New Orleans on 
Feb. 25, 1960 (SAG) suggests very early vanguard 
migration. At Fort Smith, Ark. on April 23, 2152 
migrating Blue Jays were counted between 6:10 and 
8:15 A.M. (RDF). A Red-breasted Nuthatch that 
visited a feeder in Nashville from late November to 
late March (JOE) is the first in that area ever known 
to winter so long in one spot, and a remarkable count 
of 12 at Dauphin Island, April 15 (SAG), is the 
highest ever for the Alabama coast. The severe 
weather of February and March took a heavy toll of 
the Carolina Wren population in Middle Tennessee 
(ARL), and at Fort Smith, Ark., the average per 
field trip dropped from 2.3 in 1959 to 1.4 in 1960 
(BWB). 

Thrushes, Kinglets—No Wood Thrushes appeared 
around Clarksville, Ark. this year, even at spots 
where they have been seen and heard regularly in 
the past (ITB). Hermit Thrushes at Nashville suf- 
fered during the late winter snows; an area that had 
6 in February and had none in March (JCO, et al.). 
Both kinglets equaled latest all-time reccerds: the 
Golden-crowned in Northwest Florida (March 30, 
Pensacola—JTB), the Ruby-crowned in Louisiana 
(May 11, Shreveport—JRS, JML). 

Vireos, Warblers—A_ crisscross of rare virecs 
brought a Yellow-green to Pensacola on April 18, 
within 14 mile of the spot where 2 were recorded 
in 1958 (FMW), and a Black-whiskered on May 1 
to Grand Terre, La., where it apparently remained a 
week (DGB). Five ¢ Prothonotary Warblers were 
noted at Pensacola on March 16, a date that equals 
the previous earliest arrival in Northwest Florida 
(JTB, FMW). The 55 Worm-eating Warblers on 
Dauphin Island, April 15 (SAG), formed the biggest 
concentration ever noted in Alabama; and in Bolivar 
County, Miss., where the species was previously un- 
known in spring 10 were found on April 20 ( Vaidens, 
et al.). A perfect example of the Brewster's Warbler 
was collected at Legion Lake, Miss., on the same date 
(CEG, JAF). A Nashville Warbler on Dauphin 
Island, April 16 (JLD, MWG) is only the second 
ever observed in spring in the entire area of the 
Alabama coastal plain. Though the Magnolia War- 
bler had never before been recorded on the Alabama 
coast in spring, no less than 6 were seen on Dauphin 
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sland on May 8 (JLD, GHL) and the species was 

und regularly thereafter through at least May 16. 
single ¢ Cape May Warblers were noted at Grand 
isle, April 17 (MD), and New Orleans, April 18 
(MMM, SAG). Two carefully described warblers that 
ould only have been the Audubon’s were observed at 
Belle Fontaine Beach, Miss., May 7 (EBF). A Black- 
burnian Warbler at Baines, La., April 10 (JHB) is 
the “Baton Rouge’ area's earliest ever by 16 days. 
And a Bay-breasted Warbler at St. Andrews Island. 
May 13 (Mrs. Leuck, HMS) equals the earliest for 
Northwest Florida. 

Icterids, Tanagers—A_ Bobolink at Dauphin 
Island, April 15 (SAG), ties Alabama’s all-time earli- 
est. A @ and 2 Bullock’s Oriole were noted at Grand 
Isle, La., March 18-19 (BMB, MD). The presence of 
Brown-headed Cowbirds at Pensacola, May 1 and 8 
(FMW), long after the departure of wintering birds, 
indicates that the species may breed there again this 
year. Western Tanagers at New Orleans, March 3 and 
13 (SAG), made this the sixth straight year the spe- 
cies has appeared there in spring. Another Western 
Tanager visited a feeding shelf at Pensacola daily 
from Feb. 3 to April 3 (RDO). 

Fringillids —A Rose-breasted Grosbeak at Century, 
Fla., March 16 to 21 (Mrs. Whigham) was so far in 
advance of normal arrival that Weston suggests it 
was a winter stray; another near Chipley, May 14 
(HMS), equaled Northwest Florida’s all-time latest 
spring departure. An adult ¢ Painted Bunting at 
Baton Rouge, March 9-10 (EJW), is the first of its 
species ever found in that area in March. In the late- 
lingering snow and cold, so many Purple Finches 
flocked to Mrs. Laskey’s banding Station at Nashville 
that she was able to capture 387 from March 8 to 
April 18, in contrast to only 2 in all the preceding 
28 years. A Lark Sparrow at Fort Morgan, April 23 
(FMW, ES), is the first ever noted in the Alabama 
coast in spring. The spring departure date of June 2 
for the White-throated Sparrow at El Dorado, Ark. 
(PMM) is the latest in many years. 

Contributors (in the alphabetic order of their ini- 
tials; sectional editors’ names in boldface).—Barbara 
M. Bodman, B. M. Beall, D. G. Berrett, I. T. Beach, 
J. H. Bruns, Joyce T. Baxter, Sue M. Bell, H. B. 
Chase, Jr., Ben B. Coffey, Jr. (West Tennessee), R. 
Coulter, J. L. Dorn, Marjory Duchein, J. O. Ellis, 
Mrs. C. W. Fentress, Ethel B. Floyd, J. A. Feduccia, 
R. D. Fox, C. E. Grissom, M. W. Gaillard, S. A. 
Gauthreaux, Jr., Mrs. D. M. Hartman, W. A. Hearn, 
Thomas A. Imhof (Alabama), W. Iton, Douglas 
A. James (Arkansas), Eleanor Jackson, Frances James, 
H. H. Jeter, T. H. Johnston, C. J. Kahn, Amelia R. 
Laskey (Middle Tennessee), Electa D. Levi, G. H. 
Lowery, Jr., J. M. Lennie, Mrs. N. Leuck, Clustie 
McTyeire, M. M. Myers, O. B. Miles, P. M. Mattocks, 
Mrs. A. W. Overholser, J. C. Ogden, L. L. Omeallie, 
R. D. Olmstead, Mrs. B. S. Pagan, H. E. Parmer, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Robinson, B. Smith-Vanez, E. 
Stevenson, Henry M. Stevenson, James R. Stewart, Jr., 
R. W. Skinner, Vivian B. Scarlett, Amy B. Tolman, 
Ava R. Tabor, M. G. Vaiden, Mrs. A. D. Whigham, 
E. W. Wilhelm, Jr., Francis M. Weston (Northwest 
Florida), S. L. Warter—Compiled by RoBeErT J. 





NewMAN, Maseum of Zoology, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge, La. 


NORTHERN GREAT PLAINS REGION.—Strong 
winds prevailed over most of the Region; calm days 
were a rarity. Several inches of snow fell in the 
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southeastern portion of the Region on April 1 and 2 
and in the Dakotas and Saskatchewan on April 25 
and 26, the latter snowfall pushing down many mi- 
grants. Rains and run-off resulted in water in potholes 
which were dry a year ago. Depressions on croplands 
filled with water as the snow melted, but shallow 
areas began to dry up as the frost left the ground. 
Migration as a whole was slow with most species 
arriving 2 to 3 weeks late. Many common migrants 
were reduced in numbers and some of the usual spe- 
cies were not recorded. 

Grebes.—Horned Grebes arrived in North Dakota 
and Saskatchewan on April 23. April 28 was the 
arrival date for Western Grebes on the North Dakota 
refuges; 672 were counted on the Des Lacs Nat'l 
Wildlife Refuge, Kenmare, N. Dak., May 12 (Homer 
Bradley). 

W aterfowl_—The waterfowl picture was gloomy. 
“Generally late and alarmingly thin migration,” 
“Drastic reduction of from 50 to 90 per cent below 
previously recorded lows,” “Below normal numbers,” 
“There is plenty of water but where are the birds” 
—were some of the comments on the waterfowl mi- 
gration. Of interest was the observation of a female 
Oldsquaw near Billings, Mont., April 3 to 5 (Mrs. 
P. Hendricks), and the Cinnamon Teal at Lower 
Souris Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Upham, N. Dak. on 
May 23 (Ed Smith). A major movement of Snow 
and Blue Geese was noted over Milbank, $. Dak. on 
May 9 (Lowry Elliott); large movements occurred on 
the Arrowwood Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Kensal, N. 
Dak. during April (J. Frye); the peak population 
at Lower Souris Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Upham, N. 
Dak. was estimated at 50,000 on May 4 (ES). 

Hawks.—An impressive migration of buteos was 
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noted on the northern plains in April and was the 
outstanding feature of the spring migraticn in the 
Saskatoon, Sask. area. The first movement of “‘nu- 
merous” migrants took place near Saskatoon on April 
10 and the peak occurred on the morning of April 
16; Rough-legged Hawks were predominant (Dr. R. 
Bremmer). Marsh Hawks were on the move near 
Sioux Falls, §. Dak. on April 5 when 27 were 
counted in a 20-mile drive (H. Krause); a definite 
migration took place on the Souris Loop Nat'l Wild- 
life Refuges in North Dakota, April 19. Two Os- 
preys were observed at Oakwood Lakes, near Brook- 
ings, S. Dak. on April 24 (Mrs. D. Holden). 

Cranes —Two Whooping Cranes were seen on a 
pothole south of Kenmare, N. Dak. on April 20 
(Homer and Frances Bradley, Robert and Ann Gam- 
mell). The bulk of the Sandhill Crane migration tcok 
place between early April and May 3; an estimated 
5000 to 6000 moved over the Big Plateau region in 
Theodore Roosevelt Nat'l Memorial Park, Medcra, 
N. Dak. on April 10 (Arthur Henderson). 

Shorebirds—The shcrebird migration was spotty, 
with some Iccal areas reporting good numbers of 
birds and others but few. Small flocks of Am. Golden 
Plover were sighted from early to late May in the 
Dakotas and Saskatchewan; they were first recorded 
near Edmonton, Alta. on May 10 and had become 
numerous by May 15 (Robert Lister). A Mountain 
Plover was noted near Twodot, Mont., May 25 (DH). 
Twenty-seven Hudsonian Godwits were found near 
Regina, Sask. on April 23 and by May 7 shorebirds 
were beginning to show up in numbers in the area; 
species recorded included Baird's and Pectoral Sand- 
pipers, Black-bellied and Semipalmated Plover, Great- 
er Yellowlegs, Long-billed Dowitchers, Marbled 
Godwits and Am. Avocets (Frank Brazier). Large 
movements of shorebirds were noted at Beaverhills, 
near Edmonton, Alta. on May 8, 15 and 22; species 
noted on May 8 included Semipalmated Sandpipers, 
Semipalmated Plover, Long-billed Dowitchers, Hud- 
sonian Godwits, Knot and Dunlin—the latter a 
rarity in the area; May 15 brought Black-bellied 
Plover and huge flocks of Northern Phalaropes; May 
22 saw Ruddy Turnstones, Black-necked Stilt, White- 
rumped, Pectoral and Buff-breasted Sandpipers (Rob- 
ert Lister). Long-billed Curlews showed up at Bel- 
field, N. Dak. on April 25 (Mrs. R. Swenson). 

Gulls and Terns.—California Gulls appeared on 
the nesting grounds at Chase Lake Nat'l Wildlife 
Refuge in North Dakota on April 11 (JF). Oc- 
casicnal Bonaparte’s Gulls were reported during April. 
Regina, Sask. had an influx of Franklin's Gulls on 
April 22 and Black Terns on May 19 (FB). 

Mockinghbirds, Thrushes—Individual Mocking- 
birds were sighted in 3 localities near Kenmare, 
N. Dak. between May 25 and 28 (Russell and Darrel 
Rytter); one was noted in Billings, Mont. on May 
16 (Mrs. DH). Several observers in the Dakotas 
commented on the poor thrush migration, especially 
the drop in Robins. Saskatoon, Sask., however, had 
great flocks (RB). Spirit Lake, Sask. had a good 
number of Swainson’s Thrushes on May 19 after a 
warm, rainy night; 50 were counted on a brief walk 
through a wooded area (Wm. Anaka). In Regina, 
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Sask. Swainson’s were abundant on May 25 (FI 
Mountain Bluebirds were sighted in North Dak. +a 
and Saskatchewan on March 27 and 28. The Town- 
send’s Solitaire observed in Kenmare, N. Dak. 1 
April 18 was the fourth-known sight record in 26 
years. 

Warblers, Tanagers—Generally speaking, the war- 
bler migration was poor both as to numbers and spe- 
cies. In Huren, §. Dak. the migraticn was notable 
for the presence of rarities and the scarcity of nor- 
mally common species (J. Johnson). A decrease in 
total numbers and an increase in the number of spe. 
cies was noted in Saskatoon, Sask.; only 1 Myrtle 
was seen in that area (RB). Sioux Falls, Brookings 
and Huron, S. Dak. had a good migration of Myrtles 
(HK, DH, Blanch Batten). Audubon’s Warblers 
were heard in Rapid City, S$. Dak. on the surprisingly 
late date of May 7 (N. R. Whitney, Jr.). The Audu- 
bon’s Warbler sighted on May 31 (Margaret Belcher, 
Gecrge Ledingham) and the female MacGillivray’s 
Warbler identified on May 28 were new records for 
Regina, Sask. (FB). A Golden-winged Warbler was 
seen in Brookings, §. Dak. on May 16 (DH). The 
Yellow-throated Warbler observed in Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak. on April 23 was a new sight record for the 
state; it remained in the area for at least 3 days 
(Krause, Froiland, Rosine, Rogers, Everit). A maie 
Western Tanager was found near Stonoway, 25 
miles northeast of Yorkton, Sask. on April 20 by 
Stanley and Richard Zazelenchuk (Stuart Houston). 

Blackbirds —Bobolinks were first seen in North 
Dakota on May 15 and were common in the Des Lacs 
Refuge area by May 25. An immature male Orchard 
Oriole, which arrived on May 27 and remained fer 
a week, was a new reccrd fcr Kenmare. Baltimore 
Orioles appeared in North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Saskatchewan between May 13 and 19. Bulleck’s 
Orioles arrived in Rapid City, §. Dak. on May 17 
(Richard Hurd). Large flocks of Rusty Blackbirds 
and Common Grackles were fcund at feeding stations 
in Kenmare, N. Dak. during the heavy wet snow on 
April 25 (AG). 

Fringillids —Special features of the sparrow migra- 
tion were the unusually small numbers of Slate- 
colored Juncos, the large increase in Lark Buntings 
and the apparently closely correlated migration of 
White-throated Sparrows from May 8 to 12 through 
South Dakota, North Dakota and Saskatchewan. A 
pair of Lazuli Buntings, the fifth record for the 
area, appeared in Regina, Sask. on May 31 (FB). 
Purple Finches, usually rare, were seen in ficcks of 
over 20 in several North Dakota areas in late April. 
Slate-colored Juncos were reported as few in Fargo, 
N. Dak. (O. Stevens); only one or two at a time in 
Huron, S. Dak. (JJ); fewest in 10 years in Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak. (HK). Peak migrations of White- 
throated Sparrows were reported from Brookings. 
S. Dak. on May 8; from Kenmare, N. Dak. on May 
11; and from Yorkton, Sask., May 9 to 12 (DH. 
RG, SH).—ANN M. GAMMELL, Kenmare, N. Dak. 


SOUTHERN GREAT PLAINS REGION.—Both 
the weather and bird migration were rather unevent- 
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ful over most of the Region. April started out with 
very mild temperatures but wound up in a severe 
blizzard in the Denver area (DLC). In central Okla- 
homa the seascn was cool and late with average 
arrival dates several days behind schedule (FMB). 
Practically no spectacular waves of migrants were re- 
ported. 

Populations of several species were at a very low 
level. Practically all observers were in agreement that 
bluebirds revealed the lowest populations in many 
years. Pine Siskins were a rarity if seen at all in most 
localities. At Stillwater both the Eastern Phoebe and 
the Carolina Wren would be considered rare this 
year, whereas their normal status is fairly common. 
It is probable that the floods of last spring and sum- 
mer largely eliminated repreduction (FMB). 

Loons, Herons, Ibises—The Common Locn was 
seen at North Platte, Nebr. on April 23 and 3 were 
noted on Lake McConaughy near Ogallala on April 
24 (CBC). This species is considered a rare migrant 
in Nebraska. The Little Blue Heron was seen at Mof- 
fett, Okla. on April 9, an early date (BWB). A 
Little Blue Heron was at Midland, Tex. on April 
22 and on May 19 (AL, FW). The Snowy Egret, 
noted at Moffett on April 2, was also an early mi- 
grant (BWB). The Black-crowned Night Herons 
seen at Commerce, Tex. on May 12 represented the 
first record since 1947 (NSO). The Least Bittern was 
found at Barr Lake, Colo. on May 21 (CBC). A 
White-faced Ibis noted near Big Springs, Nebr. on 
April 24 was an unusual distribution record (CBC). 

Waterfowl—The spring flight of geese and ducks 
appeared to be generally light. At Amarillo it was 
early with most birds gone before May 1 (IDA). A 
Blue Goose recorded at Midland, March 5-7, was 
the first ever seen there (TN, ef al.). The Red- 
breasted Merganser was noted at Tulsa cn March 31 
(BR, MS), April 17 (LJ, BR), and April 21 and 25 





(BR). This species is a rare visitant in Oklahoma. 

Hawks, Gallinaceous Birds—The migration of 
hawks was generally disappointing. A Broad-winged 
Hawk seen at Littleton, Colo. on May 15 (RJN) was 
the only unusual hawk recorded in the Denver area 
(DLC). A Swainson’s Hawk noted at Moffett on 
May 19 was east of the normal range of this species 
(BWB). A Harris’ Hawk found at Dallas on May 
1 was considerably north and east of the range of 
this species (HN). A flock of Greater Prairie 
Chickens seen northwest of Sand Springs, Okla. in 
the winter was still in the same locality about May 15 
(RCR). This constitutes a small extension of range 
(FMB). The Lesser Prairie apparently suffered heavy 
winter losses in Hemphill County, Tex., as the 
breeding population was definitely down (RD, fide 
IDA). 

Shorebirds, Gulls, Terns—The Semipalmated Plov- 
er was found at two locations near Fort Collins 
on April 30 and again on May 15 (JRD, MMD). 
The Am. Golden Plover noted at Moffett on May 
15 was both late and in a locality where this species 
is rarely found (BWB). One seen at Stillwater on 
May 4 represented the fifth record for the county 
(WLC). A flock of Black-bellied Plover seen at Mof- 
fett on May 21 constituted a first spring record 
(BWB). This species was also found near Fort 
Collins on May 14, 15 (JRD, MMD). The Ccm- 
mon Snipe seen at Commerce on May 4 was a very 
late migrant (NSO). The Long-billed Curlew found 
at Longmont, Colo. on April 11 was a very early 
migrant (CNC). Four Dunlins observed at Moffett 
on May 20 and a Stilt Sandpiper seen there on May 
19 represented new locality records (BWB). Hud- 
sonian Godwits appear to have migrated through the 
eastern and central portions of the Region in unusually 
large numbers. This species was found at Moffett, 
May 8-19 (BWB); at Stillwater, May 8-16 (WLC) 
and at Norman, Okla. on May 6 (DL, GMS). The 
Black-necked Stilt was seen near Fort Collins on 
April 30 (CBC) and again on May 6 (JRD, MMD). 
Gulls were unusually plentiful at Moffett. A Herring 
Gull seen on May 6 was the first recorded in that 
locality; Ring-billed Gulls seen on May 6 and May 
15 were late migrants; Franklin’s Gulls noted on 
May 6 and 15 were first records for the locality 
(BWB, RDF). The Common Tern noted at Dallas, 
April 27-30, is considered a rare migrant (EW). 

Cuckoos, Owls.—A Black-billed Cuckoo noted near 
Denver on May 30 (TM) was outside of the normal 
range of this species. A Burrowing Owl seen north 
of Inola, Okla. on April 7-10 was prebab’y a straggler 
(BR, e al.). Two Barred Owls seen at Bonny Dam 
on May 21 constitute one of the few authentic records 
in Colorado (JC, TM). A Long-eared Owl seen at 
Clayton, N. Mex. on April 30 is considered a rare 
resident (PS). 

Goatsuckers, Hummingbirds, Woodpeckers.—A 
Poor-will noted at Clayton, N. Mex. on May 7 (PS) 
and again on May 10 (WWC) is quite rare there 
(AJK). The Broad-tailed Hummingbird apparently 
migrated into the Denver area early. One was 
seen at Red Rocks Park on April 27 (HH, DMT); 1 
was noted in the same locality on April 29 (DLC); 
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and 3 were seen on April 30 the day after the 
blizzard (DMT). The Acorn Woodpecker seen in 
the Andrews County Park, Tex. on May 15 (JA, 
AL, JH) is the second record for the South Plains 
(EW). 

Flycatchers, Ravens —A Western Kingbird found 
at Moffett on May 8 was a first record for the locality 
(BWB). This species was seen at Commerce on May 
5 and on several later dates (NSO). A _ Scissor- 
tailed Flycatcher noted southeast of Fort Collins on 
May 6 was far northwest of the normal range of this 
species (JRD, MMD). The Ash-throated Flycatcher 
was found in two localities in Harmon County, Okla. 
on May 29 (WMD). Little is known about the dis- 
tribution of this species in southwestern Oklahoma. 
Eastern Phoebes were seldom seen either at Tulsa 
(TAS) or at Stillwater, where the population is 
apparently the lowest in 21 years of records (FMB). 
One seen at Morrison on April 16 represented one 
of the limited records in the Denver area (DLC). 
A Vermilion Flycatcher observed at Clayton on 
April 30 constituted the second record in that local- 
ity (PS). The White-necked Raven showed a definite 
increase at Clayton (AJK). 

Wrens.—Winter Wrens appeared to be present in 
some numbers in the Denver area where this species 
is considered a rare migrant and winter resident 
(DLC). One was seen at Morrison on April 16 
(CBC); at Denver on May 4 (TM); in Jefferson 
County on May 7 (CBC); and at Barr Lake on 
May 21 (CBC). The Carolina Wren showed a very 
conspicuous decline in at least parts of northeast- 
ern and north-central Oklahoma. At Tulsa few birds 
were found after the early March snowstorms (TAS), 
and at Stillwater this species was recorded on less 
than 10 per cent of the field trips (FMB). Rock 
Wrens continue to be reported around the dams at 
reservoirs in eastern Oklahoma. On May 8 a singing 
male was located at the Tenkiller Lake Dam (BWB, 
RDF, DJ). 

Thrushes—A Wood Thrush was seen at Bonny 
Dam in Colorado on May 21 (JC, TM). This species 
was found at Dallas on April 26 and on May 12 
and May 18 (EW). Both localities fall outside the 
regular range of the species. About 200 Hermit 
Thrushes were counted at Seminole, Tex. on May 9 
(JA). This is a surprising concentration at a late 
date. The scarcity of bluebirds was one of the most 
conspicuous features of the period. At Amarillo the 
recorder did not see a single bluebird during the 
entire period and other observers reported only a few 
Mountain Bluebirds (IDA). Neither the Eastern nor 
the Western was recorded at Clayton (AJK). The 
Eastern Bluebird was conspicuously low in numbers 
at Stillwater (FMB) and at Tulsa (TAS). Even along 
the foothills where they are normally seen in large 
flocks, Mountain Bluebirds were scarce (CBC). 

Gnatcatchers, Vireos —The Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 
which is seldom seen in Denver area, was found 
at Red Rocks Park, April 27-May 12 (DLC, HH, 
DMT) and at Bonny Dam on May 21 (JC, TM). 
A Bell's Vireo found in Harmon County on May 29 
added to the few records of this species in extreme 
southwestern Oklahoma (WMD). A Yellow-throated 
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Vireo seen in Denver on May 6 was a new local 
record (TM). At least one and probably 2 or mi: 
Philadelphia Vireos were seen at Greenleaf Sta 
Park near Braggs on May 7 (FMB, ef al.). Ths 
species is a casual visitor in Oklahoma. 

Warblers —Concentrations of migrating warble:s 
were not reported in any locality except at Dallas. 
where it was estimated that 1000 warblers range: 
through a wooded area on May 7 (EW). A Black- 
and-white Warbler noted at Barr Lake on May 21 
was unusual there (CBC). A Prothonotary Warbler 
seen at Boulder on May 13 was an addition to the 
Denver area list and the third record for the state 
(IG). A Golden-winged Warbler seen at Beavers 
Bend State Park in McCurtain County, Okla. on 
April 24 represented one of the few records for the 
state (WMD). One seen at Dallas on May 7 was the 
first for that locality (DAS). At Bartlesville, Okla. 
on May 24 a male Bachman’s Warbler was seen and 
its song compared with the bird song records. Two 
males were seen and heard on May 25 (RD, BS, 
AW). This represents an addition to the Oklahoma 
list and a western extension of the known range by 
several hundred miles. A Parula Warbler seen near 
Amarillo on May 14 furnished an interesting distri- 
bution record (IDA). Three Black-throated Gray 
Warblers were observed in two localities near Den- 
ver on May 7 (CBC), and another at Weldona cn 
May 24 (HR). One Townsend's seen at Denver on 
May 15 (AC) was unusual that far east. Black- 
burnian Warblers appeared to have migrated through 
central Oklahoma in greater numbers than usual. 
One was collected near Wewoka about April 6 (DL); 
one was seen at Stillwater on May 9 (TGO) and 
another on May 18 (WRK). This species is seldom 
recorded in central Oklahoma. A Blackpoll was seen 
at Bonny Dam on May 21 (JC, TM). An Ovenbird 
seen at Clayton on April 30 was the second for that 
locality (PS). A Northern Waterthrush found in 
the Andrews County Park on May 15 was the first 
on record for the Southern Plains of Texas (JA, AL, 
JH). A Louisiana Waterthrush noted at Amarillo 
on May 15 also was unusual (IDA). A Connecticut 
Warbler seen at Bonny Dam on May 21 constituted 
the second record for Colorado, and a Mourning 
Warbler collected on the same date in the same 
locality was a new species for the Colorado list (JC, 
TM). A MacGillivray’s collected at the same time 
also was unusual. The latter species also was found at 
Dallas, several hundred miles east of its regular range 
(CK). The Hooded Warbler was found for the first 
time at Bartlesville when one was seen and heard 
on May 15 (BS). At Dallas this species was recorded 
on May 6 (CK). Both localities are west of the range 
of this species. Wilson’s Warbler was surprisingly 
uncommon in the western part of the Region. Only a 
single individual was noted personally in the Denver 
area (DLC) and none was found at Colorado Springs 
during the period (CNC). 

Blackbirds, Tanagers—Bobolinks were unusually 
plentiful at Moffett. About 200 were seen on May 
15 (BWB, RDF), and 15 seen on May 21 repre- 
sented a late date (BWB). The Bobolink was ob- 
served at Dallas on May 8, 9 and 11 (PC). The 
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: ellow-headed Blackbird noted in the same locality 
a April 22-23, 25 and on May 8 (DAS, PC) also 
represented unusual distribution. The Boat-tailed 
Grackle apparently is continuing its spread north- 
ward. A female carefully identified near Tulsa on 
April 16 is the first to be recorded in northeast 
Oklahoma (BR). One seen at Midland on March 
) and 10 also represents a new locality record (ODH, 
AL, FW). The Scarlet Tanager was noted at Dallas 
on May 11 (EH, FD). 

Finches through Sparrows.—The migration of spar- 
rows was unnoteworthy with few large concentrations 
reported. The Rose-breasted Grosbeak was reported 
at Dallas, May 5-12 (PC); in Harmon County, Okla. 
on May 29 (WMD) and at Boulder on May 15 
(DMT). This species is considered a rare visitant in 
all three localities. A male Black-headed Grosbeak 
seen at Stillwater on May 13 was new for that locality 
(FMB). Lazuli Buntings wandered widely. At least 
one and probably several males were seen at Green- 
leaf Lake in eastern Oklahoma, May 7-8 (FMB, 
OOS), and also in another locality close by on May 8 
(GMS). All of these birds appeared to be hybrids 
between the Indigo and the Lazuli Bunting. On May 
7-8, 3 Lazuli Buntings were noted at Dallas (CK, 
HN). Three were observed in the Andrews County 
Park on May 15 (JA, AL, JH). This number con- 
trasts with only three records in twelve years in 
the Midland area (FW). The scarcity of Pine Sis- 
kins in the Region was most surprising. For example, 
only 4 birds were observed at Amarillo (IDA); very 
few at Clayton; no records at Stillwater (FMB) or 
at Tulsa (TAS). Spectacular numbers of Gray-headed 
Juncos were found in the Colorado foothills during 
and after the last blizzard of the season (DLC). 
For example, at least 18 were counted at Red Rocks 
Park on April 30 (DMT) and approximately 110 at 
Longmont on the same day (CBC). Harris’ Sparrow 
remained late. One was seen near Fort Collins on 
May 21 (JRD, MMD) and 1 at Stillwater on the 
same date (FMB). Three White-crowned Sparrows 
were observed at Commerce on May 12, a late date 
(NSO). At Tulsa the subspecies gambelii was noted 
for the first time when one was observed carefully on 
May 9 (BR). 

Contributors.—Mrs. 1. D. Acord, John Adams, 
F. M. Baumgartner, Bill W. Beall, Dennis L. Carter, 
William L. Carter, John Chapin, Colorado Bird Club, 
Paisano Club, Mrs. Carl N. Collister, W. W. Cook, 
Ronald Darrah, W. M. Davis, Richard DeArment, 
John R. Douglass, Margaret M. Douglass, Ralph D. 
Fox, Irving Greenbaum, Ola D. Haynes, Jim Hen- 
derson, Harold Holt, Mrs. Douglas James, Carrol Kib- 
linger, Letitia Johnston, Walter R. King, A. J. Kreh- 
biel, Anne LeSassier, David Ligon, Thompson Marsh, 
Tom Newkirk, H. Nichols, R. J. Niedrach, Nora 
S. O'Neil, Thomas G. Overmire, Mrs. Bruce Rey- 
nolds, Howard Rollin, Robert C. Rodgers, Paul Snoe- 
berger, Dallas Audubon Society, Oklahoma Ornitho- 
logical Society, Bea Sulima, George M. Sutton, Don- 
ald M. Thatcher, Tulsa Audubon Society, Mr. and 
Mrs. Alan Walker, Frances Williams, Edith Winford. 
—F. M. BAUMGARTNER, Oklahoma State University, 
Stillwater, Okla. 





SOUTH TEXAS REGION.—A late spring migra- 
tion was not surprising after an unusually cool and 
cloudy winter, which set development of plant life 
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and emergence of insect populations about 3 weeks 
behind schedule. The break came in mid-March, when 
landbird migration usually is getting under way, and 
environmental conditions changed dramatically. The 
result was a telescoping of the main landbird migra- 
tion into a comparatively brief period—from about 
April 17 to May 15—during which coastal observers 
reported excellent results afield; inland, the big push 
started at least a week later in some localities. By 
mid-May, birds had overtaken the calendar, and 
migration tapered off at a normal pace. 

Migration to April 17.—Migration in the Upper 
Gulf Coast area was about normal in volume during 
March, and below par during the first half of April, 
with few exceptions (VLE). A fairly good early wave 
at Galveston on April 3, caused by heavy rain and a 
strong northwesterly wind, featured Parula and Black- 
and-white Warblers. At High Island, about 30 miles 
northeast of Galveston, 100+ Parula Warblers were 
observed on April 2 and 3 (STW). A “flood” of 
Orchard Orioles, Hooded Warblers and Am. Red- 
starts was reported at High Island on April 9 and 
10 (JLH). On the central coast, Mrs. Hagar reported 
the first warbler wave on March 18; thereafter, move- 
ment was light until April 18. Landbird migration 
was late and slow in the Lower Rio Grande Valley. 
Inland, earliest migrants were summer resident spe- 
cies; these were late in arriving and apparently few 
in number. At Austin, where daily checks were made 
from March 1, Black-and-white and Golden-cheeked 
Warblers were not found on nesting grounds until 
March 14 and 16, respectively—at least a week later 
than the average arrival date. 

Migration, April 17 to 29.—Birding had been dull 
on Galveston Island on April 17. Feltner spent the 
day checking the natural migrant traps but scored 
only 3 migrant passerines for his trouble. A steady 
south wind seemed responsible for the poor showing. 
At about 4:30 p.M. he was ready to leave the island 
when he noticed thunderheads in the west, and he 
immediately retraced his route. About 9 miles west 
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of the city very light rain began to fall and a wind 
shift brought a fresh breeze from the northwest. In 
Feltner's words, “Almost immediately birds literally 
began to materialize in the sky over our heads. A flock 
of Am. Golden Plover dropped in from a high alti- 
tude flight. Several Common Nighthawks appeared, 
and directly over the Gulf we identified 2 White- 
tailed Kites. By this time the skies were leaden gray.” 
Feltner's party then went to Lafitte’s Grove, which 
offered the nearest accessible tree cover. There they 
were met by a single Am. Redstart, but within 15 
minutes the oaks were literally filled with birds. He 
estimated between 250 and 300, about 80 per cent 
being warblers. “Looking up into the sky we could 
see birds dropping into the available cover by the 
dozens and half dozens. Unfortunately by now it 
was so dark that only about a quarter of the birds 
could be identified.” They found a similar concentra- 
tion at another grove, but identification was not 
possible. 

On the following morning, April 18, Feltner found 
Lafitte’s Grove and other wooded areas inundated 
with migrants. His 2-day Galveston count listed 46 
migrant species, including 25 Wood Thrushes; 50 
Black-and-white, 25 Worm-eating, 20 Golden- 
winged, 20 Blue-winged, 75 Tennessee, 25 Cerulean, 
20 Chestnut-sided, 200 Kentucky, and 200 Hooded 
Warblers, and 28 Am. Redstarts; 25 Orchard and 30 
Baltimore Orioles; 65 Blue Grosbeaks; and 500 In- 
digo Buntings. The Snyders, also birding on Galves- 
ton Island on the afternoon of April 18, found simi- 
lar conditions. On April 18 and 19, Mrs. Hooks 
reported a ‘‘flood’’ of warblers (particularly Hooded 
and Am. Redstarts) and hummingbirds at High 
Island. 

The wave of April 17-18, Feltner wrote, was 
accompanied by about 2 hours of fairly heavy rain. 
The combination of wind and rain definitely stopped 
migration almost completely for at least 12 hours. 
While virtually no migrants moved from Galveston 
Island during the stationary period, more did come 
in, and peak counts were made during the few hours 
immediately prior to the wind shift back to the south. 
The wind did not deter the apparently famished birds 
from feeding almost immediately upon arrival, but 
while the heavy rain was in progress larger migrants 
(particularly orioles, buntings, thrushes and gros- 
beaks) just sat in the treetops beneath the canopies; 
however, most warblers, though exhausted, fed in the 
heaviest rain. Except for swallows, most of the birds 
Feltner saw on this wave (as well as the waves of 
April 3 and April 30 and May 1) appeared to fly 
in from the Gulf. 

In his excellent summary of spring migration on 
the upper coast (The Spoonbill 9 (2):1-7, June 
1960), Emanuel remarked that fair numbers of mi- 
grants could be found any day throughout the April 
17 to May 12 period—even when the weather was 
not unsettled. For this reason, and not merely because 
of the 2 spectacular waves (April 17-18, and 
April 30—May 1), he called this year’s migra- 
tion of landbirds the best since the “tremendous” 
migration of 1956. Events on the upper coast, 
Emanuel observed, emphasized that a “strong north 
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wind (20 to 30 m.p.h.) forces down many n 
migrants than merely rain, even heavy rain.” 

A “very good’” wave was noted in the Bayto..n 
area on April 24, caused by light thunderstor: s, 
while a heavy rain on the night of April 25 brou. ht 
down good numbers of migrants at Galveston (VLI ). 
April 27 was by far the best day at Cove for fiy- 
catchers, Catbirds, thrushes, vireos, warblers (20 
species) and grosbeaks, and Williams reported some 
good counts of Empidonax flycatchers, Rose-breasted 
Grosbeaks, and warblers in Houston. 

Detailed information is lacking from other coastal 
areas for this period, although April 18 was re- 
ported outstanding for number of species observed 
in the Lower Valley, and hundreds of buntings and 
Blue Grosbeaks were reported there for several days 
from April 19 (LEB, GAU). 

A “moderate wave’’ of landbirds followed the cool 
front of April 17 at Beeville; these were not appar- 
ent until April 19. On April 20, the first appreciable 
push—particularly orioles—was seen at Austin, and 
small numbers of migrants could be found in pockets 
through April 28. A squall line moved eastward on 
the night of April 28-29, well ahead of a cold front. 
Austin had a thunderstorm between 7:30 and 8:00 
A.M. on April 29, and weather remained unsettled 
throughout the morning. As the cold front did not 
reach Austin until the morning of April 30, it 
appears that rain and instability were largely respon- 
sible for a good showing of migrants. Flocks of 
Nashville (175+) and Tennessee Warblers (30+) 
swarmed restlessly and without direction through 
the treetops in one small city park; in all, 24 migrant 
species were observed there. 

Migration, April 30 to May 5—(1) Upper Coast.— 
The biggest wave of the season on the upper coast, 
April 30 and May 1, was general throughout the 
area, and one of the greatest in memory of birders. 
Patton and Strickling birded Galveston Island on 
the morning of April 30 with results typical of an 
“ordinary spring day.’ Then at 1:30 P.M. a cold 
front hit with 20 to 30 m.p.h. north winds and 
some rain. In Strickling’s words, ““We could turn 
our glasses toward the Gulf and see warblers, vircos, 
orioles, tanagers, thrushes, hummingbirds and fly- 
catchers coming in. They would tumble out of the 
sky into the salt cedars and small live oaks, ex- 
hausted and weather beaten.” Feltner mentioned 
seeing ‘‘small bands of warblers materialize in the 
sky and drop like tiny stones several hundred feet, 
wings closed, then pull up and alight in some 
already bird-saturated tree or shrub.” They were 
apparently oblivious to us,’ Strickling continued, ‘as 
they would sit motionless for a few minutes, then 
preen their wet, wind-blown feathers and begin to 
feed. The build-up continued all afternoon.” Esti- 
mated numbers for one grove alone included the 
following: 200 Eastern Kingbirds and 50 Eastern 
Wood Pewees; 60 Tennessee, 300 Yellow, 56 Mag- 
nolia, 50 Black-throated Green, 35 Blackburnian, 50 
Chestnut-sided, and 75 Bay-breasted Warblers, and 
55 Am. Redstarts; 44 Orchard and 30 Baltimore 
Orioles; 20 Summer Tanagers; 35 Rose-breasted and 
30 Blue Grosbeaks; and 35 Indigo Buntings. “We 
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ent back Sunday, May 1, and there were swarms of 

iigrants. An exhausted Scarlet Tanager was picked 
p and hand fed. We found a dead Black-billed 
cuckoo that had almost flown its tail off and was 
acking body fat. It apparently died of exhaustion and 
starvation after the flight.” 

Feltner pointed out that the wave of April 30 
and May 1 was entirely different in character from 
the waves of April 3 and April 17-18 when 
strong wind and/or rain grounded incoming migrants 
at Galveston. “The strong winds brought in thousands 
of birds, but I witnessed on April 30 a constant 
change in numbers and species of birds. They would 
fly into our grove, feed for a few minutes then take off 
again, some of them flying back up out of sight and 
continuing north.” 

At High Island, Mrs. Hooks, an observer of many 
years experience, watched the migration on her 3-acre 
wooded area. “A regular gale blew all day Friday 
(April 29), followed by a heavy rain. Saturday 
afternoon about 1:30 they began to pour in by the 
hundreds. This was just a short while before the 
norther hit and the birds seemed to sense it and 
were rapidly passing on (inland, from the Gulf); 
however, more remained than we could identify. I 
have never seen anything equal to the migration 
of warblers that came through High Island on April 
30 and May 1.” 

The peak of the wave came on May 1, according 
to Emanuel. His party made a dawn-to-dusk run, 
from Sheldon (15 miles northeast of Houston) to 
Galveston. As soon as it was light they started seeing 
migrants. ““The woods at Sheldon were teeming with 
migrants but so was the air. As we looked up we 
saw hundreds of buntings, warblers, orioles, tanagers, 
etc., flying north at a height of about 5 feet over 
the trees. All we saw were going in the same direc- 
tion. All during the day one could see warblers and 
other migrants flying north, but nowhere was the 
air so filled with them as at Sheldon. It is interesting 
that, although the north wind retarded the migrants 


and forced many of them down, they continued to 


migrate as best they could and thus the large con- 
centrations seen at the end of S Road (Galveston 
Island) on April 30 had diminished by May 1.” 

Mrs. Strickling and Mrs. Deshayes visited Galves- 
ton on May 2 and reported the “stack up’ still in 
progress with essentially the same species present 
as on the day before. A northeast wind, 15 to 20 
m.p.h., was still blowing and it had rained again 
during the night. The birds were leaving and spread- 
ing out by late afternoon. 

(2) Central Coast.—Mrs. Hagar reported a large 
migration at Rockport from April 28 to May 4. Mi- 
grants were common and widespread, but apparently 
not in dense concentrations; this may be due partly to 
the abundance of trees at Rockport, as compared to 
lower Galveston Island. Miss Jennibelle Watson of 
Wichita, Kans. remarked that on May 2 many 
warblers were flitting through the trees too rapidly 
to be identified. Mrs. Isabel B. Wasson of River 
Forest, Ill.. reached Rockport on April 30, meeting 
the cold front. Birding had been reported poor for 
several days before, but they found ‘a great concen- 





tration of birds,” especially Indigo Buntings, Blue 
Grosbeaks, Baltimore and Orchard Orioles, Dick- 
cissels, Eastern Kingbirds, Catbirds and Eastern Wood 
Pewees through May 4. Birds were most abundant on 
the north end of Live Oak Peninsula north of Rock- 
port, a natural trap for migrants waiting to cross 
Copano Bay, on May 1 and 4. On May 4, between 
4:00 and 5:30 P.M., they found a concentration of 
migrants at the end of the peninsula ‘“‘as though 
waiting to take off on their evening migration. In a 
ditch, long grass lay on its side and warblers were 
down in the grass eating insects.’ Other birds were 
on shrubs, fences and in the weeds. Mrs. Wasson’s 
party returned to this point on the following morn- 
ing to discover that the warblers had left; however, 
Catbirds had become abundant. 

(3) Lower Rio Grande Valley.—The cold front of 
April 30 “literally piled up the migrants moving 
north” through the Lower Valley, wrote Pauline 
James. Residents of the area had seen nothing like 
it in more than 20 years. The migration lasted through 
May 4, according to Mrs. Longland, who estimated 
that it extended as far as 100 miles inland. The 
warbler migration was particularly good, but Cat- 
birds, grosbeaks, buntings and tanagers were impres- 
sive also. 

Mrs. L. Irby Davis and party, covering the Port 
Isabel area on May 1, reported “absolutely nothing” 
there. Then a dramatic change occurred—apparenritly 
overnight, as attested by a report from Drs. Eunice 
M. and Everett D. Christensen of Spencer, fowa. In 
mid-afternoon of May 2, the Christensens were in 
Isla Blanca Park at the southern tip of Padre Island, 
a few miles east of Port Isabel. The southernmost 
building in the park is a cafe and concessions build- 
ing, at Brazos Santiago Pass and the ship channel. 
On the lawn west of the building and on the side- 
walks leading to and around it, and again on the 
lawn just north of the building, the Christensens 
encountered fresh bodies of birds—showing no sign 
of injury. They were about 2 to 3 feet apart, ex- 
tending for about 200 to 300 feet west of the build- 
ing, where they gradually thinned. None were on 
the road, although there were some across the road, 
scattered over an area of several blocks. No bodies 
were found on the beach. The only live birds scen 
in the disaster area were 2 Bay-breasted Warblers, one 
hopping sluggishly in some brush by the building 
and another hopping on the lawn dragging a wing. 
Large numbers of live birds were found north of 
the road—inland from the building—and all along 
the roadside back to the causeway; none seemed to 
be arriving. Of the dead birds, the great majority 
were Bay-breasted and Chestnut-sided Warblers, each 
of which outnumbered other species about 6 to 1. 
Others, in about equal numbers, were: Magnolia 
Warbler, Yellowthroat, Am. Redstart, Yellow 
Warbler, Blackburnian Warbler, Catbird, and Swain- 
son's Thrush. 

Rain fell in the area all afternoon on May 1 and 
drizzle continued into the night—when it is likely 
that the destruction occurred. The Christensens re- 
ported drizzling rain all day on May 2, cool, with a 
southeast wind, and ceiling about 800 feet. This 
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incident suggests a catastrophe of greater proportions 
which occurred at the northern end of Padre Island 
on the night of May 7, 1951, when exhausted north- 
bound migrants flew into wires and lights (The 
Wilson Bulletin 68 (3): 224-227, Sept. 1956). 

We understand that the grounds of the concession 
building at Isla Blanca Park have only ordinary street- 
light type illumination, and a light at the entrance, 
which are left on all night. A map drawn for us 
by Dr. James indicates wires north and west from 
the building. The position of lights and wires and 
the positions of the dead birds suggest the possibility 
that birds flying northward along the beach line (and 
across the pass) or in from the gulf might well 
have collided with the wires, or fluttered about the 
lights until exhausted. Albert S. McGehee, Director 
of Parks and Causeway for Board of Park Commis- 
sioners of Cameron County, wrote the following: 
“The ‘dead bird’ story happens from year to year 
about the same time, early in May, and normally lasts 
for several days. This year the birds must have flown 
in greater numbers because there were far more dead 
ones than in any year previous. Dead birds were 
found around homes and motels in Port Isabel as 
well as on the island (and as far out as 20 to 30 
miles in the Gulf). We believe these birds died of 
fatigue, having begun their migration just in time 
to run into high north winds. The lights make no 
difference. I have seen the lawn of a one-story 
house (about 2 miles north of the concession build- 
ing) covered with tottering birds, some of which 
wandered into the (unlighted) garage and died 
there.” 

On May 2, the Christensens reported the roadsides 
from Port Isabel west to Russelltown and from Port 
Isabel southwest to Brownsville “squirming with 
birds of many species.’ Numbers were much reduced 
over the same area on May 3, although the weather 
remained unsettled. Dr. James, who lives in Edinburg 
about 65 miles west and slightly north of Isla 
Blanca Park—heard birds going over in a steady 
stream from 8:00 P.M. on May 2 at least until 2:00 
A.M. on May 3; voices recognized were mostly those 
of thrushes and warblers. Good warbler counts were 
made at Laguna Atascosa and Santa Ana Nat'l Wild- 
life Refuges on May 3. 

(4) Central Inland Areas—High north winds 
discouraged observers at Austin on April 30 and May 
1, but migrants were present in numbers and appeared 
to be increasing. A high overcast moved in from the 
south late on the afternoon of May 1 with light rain; 
this was the start of a period of occasional light rain, 
intermittent sunshine, and southerly winds, which 
lasted until cooler weather on May 6. During this 
period migrants came through Austin in a steady 
procession. The “big push’’ was observed at Bee- 
ville and Seguin between May 2 and 5. Species 
predominant at Austin and Beeville were generally 
the same as those passing northward through the 
Lower Valley on May 1, 2 and 3, and we assume 
were part of the same movement. 

For some years it has been noted that the campus 
of the University of Texas in Austin often attracts 
good concentrations of migrants in spring. It seems 
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certain that this is due in good measure to 
towering shaft of the Main Building which is illu: ,i- 
nated by bright floodlights until 10:00 P.M. and by 
lesser lights through the remainder of the night. In 
past years, Kincaid has observed migrants milling 
about the lighted tower, particularly on nights with 
low cloud cover; after daybreak the hungry birds 
fed on myriad moths which had been attracted and 
killed by the lights, and apparently because of this 
source of food, and their exhausted condition, some- 
times lingered for several days. Although more and 
more buildings and parking lots are crowding the 
campus, it is encouraging to note that migrants siill 
fill the trees there on occasion. Such an occasion was 
experienced by Frank Oatman on May 4. From a 
window in an upper floor of the Biology Building 
he counted 50 migrants of 21 species in one tree; 
these included Wood and Swainson’s Thrushes, Cat- 
birds, 3 vireo species, 14 warbler species (including 
a rare Cerulean, Golden-winged, 8 Chestnut-sided and 
7 Bay-breasted Warblers), and Rose-breasted Gros- 
beaks. Observations were made between classes, with 
most birds present around 8:00 A.M.; intermittent 
light rain fell during the morning. 

Migration After May 6.—Mrs. Hooks reported a 
flood of migrants at High Island on May 7, with 
many warblers, thrushes and Catbirds, but birds were 
not in the exciting numbers of the previous week. 
Another heavy migration occurred on May 11, with 
Catbirds, Eastern Kingbirds, thrushes, tanagers, gros- 
beaks, orioles, flycatchers, warblers and vireos. By 
far the outstanding landbird migration reported in 
actual numbers from the upper coast during this 
period occurred at Cove on May 11 when McKay 
observed 17 species of warblers, including 25 Ten- 
nessee, 20 Yellow, 100 Magnolia, 30 Black-throated 
Green, 25 Chestnut-sided, 25 Bay-breasted, 100 Can- 
ada and 25 Am. Redstarts. 

High northwesterly winds on May 6 were followed 
by good localized birding at Austin on May 7 
and 8; good counts were made of warblers, thrushes, 
orioles and Catbirds in clear, windy weather. The final 
push in the Austin area occurred on May 14 and 15 
in warm, humid weather with southerly winds; this 
wave consisted mostly of warblers, but featured peak 
season counts of Empidonax flycatchers. 


Departure of Winter Residents—Emanuel ob- 
served that a notable feature of the migration on the 
upper coast was the number of winter residents 
lingering late. Historical data are not so complete or 
readily available from most other areas, but a sprin- 
kling of late departure dates indicates a similar trend. 
Late records follow, with an asterisk denoting “‘latest 
ever” dates for the upper coast area. 


Horned Grebe at Galveston, April 26* (MAY); 
Eared Grebe at Cove, May 13—latest there by 8 
days, and at Austin, May 28 (JLR, RAR); Snow and 
Blue Goose at Cove, May 9—latest by 5 days; Ring- 
necked Duck at Galveston, April 26* (PC, VLE); 
Lesser Scaup at Austin, May 28 (15—FO, JLR, 
RAR); Ruddy Duck at Cove, May 10—latest by 11 
days, and at Austin, May 28 (16—FO, JLR, RAR); 
Marsh Hawk at San Antonio, May 6 (GBH), and 
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<i Quemado, June 8; Peregrine Falcon at Austin, 
fay 7 (FO, JLR, RAR); Sparrow Hawk at Cove, 
May 8—latest by 3 days, at Welder Wildlife Refuge, 
May 11, and 14 miles east of Brackettville, May 17 
(EBK); Yellow-bellied Sapsucker at Galveston (RD, 
NMS) and at Cove, May 2; Brown Creeper at Bay- 
town, April 24 (fide HSH): House Wren at Galves- 
ton, May 1 (JA), at San Antonio, May 11 (GBH), 
and at Welder, May 28; Bewick’s Wren at San 
Jacinto State Park (east of Houston), April 24* 
(JBS, et al.); Hermit Thrush at Austin, May 1 
(2—FO, JLR, RAR), and at Welder, May 14; 
Mountain Bluebird at Austin, March 26 (AMW, 
FSW); Ruby-crowned Kinglet at Beeville, May 2, 
at San Antonio, May 8 (GBH), and at Austin, May 
15 (JLR, RAR); Water Pipit at Austin, May 8 
(JLR, RAR); Sprague’s Pipit at Galveston, April 3* 
(CHA); Cedar Waxwing at Santa Ana, May 24, 
at Galveston, May 27 (15—PC, SGW), at Sabinal 
(55 miles west of San Antonio), June 8 (EBK), 
Burnet County (35 miles northwest of Austin), June 
24 (WP), and at Cedar Creek (20 miles southeast 
of Austin), June 26 (WDA); Solitary Vireo at 
Houston, May 12* (3—CS), and at Austin, May 
27 (MAM); Orange-crowned Warbler at San An- 
tonio, May 11 (GBH), and at Austin, May 14 (FO, 
JLR, RAR); Palm Warbler at Cove, April 19— 
latest by 9 days; Purple Finch at Houston, April 12* 
(RD) and at Alice, May 7 (ROA)—unusually far 
south; Am. Goldfinch at Houston, May 3 (HSH, 
LH), and at Austin, May 19 (3 males—FSW); 
Rufous-sided Towhee at San Antonio, May 8 
(HHK); Savannah Sparrow at Cove, May 11, and 
at Welder, May 14; Sharp-tailed Sparrow at Galves- 
ton, May 1* (VLE, ef al.); Vesper Sparrow at 
Welder, May 7; Slate-colored Junco at Houston, 
April 7 (HSH, LH); White-crowned Sparrow at 
Welder, May 7, and at San Antonio, May 12 (GBH); 
and White-throated Sparrow at Welder, May 12. 

Early Arrival of Spring Migrants—In contrast to 
the general lateness of the migration were unusually 
early arrival dates for individuals of some migrant 
and/or summer resident species. These follow, ar- 
bitrarily excluding February and earlier records as 
possible winter lingerers: Swainson’s Hawk at Cove, 
March 19 (earliest record there by 6 days); Whim- 
brel at Cove, March 26 (earliest by 4 days); Hud- 
sonian Godwit at Cove, April 13 (earliest by 2 
days); Yellow-billed Cuckoo at Austin, April 3 
(EBK); Common Nighthawk at San Antonio, March 
31 (ML); Eastern Kingbird at Cove, March 24; 
Eastern Wood Pewee at Houston, March 29 (HSH); 
Barn Swallow at Quemado, March 7; Nashville 
Warbler at Seabrook, March 19 (earliest by 2 weeks 
—WLB, VLE); Black-throated Green Warbler at 
Cove, March 20 (earliest by 7 days); Blackburnian 
Warbler at Rockport, March 27 (MAM); Blackpoll 
Warbler at Galveston, April 17 (TBF, ef al.); Yel- 
low-breasted Chat at San Jacinto State Park, March 19 
(earliest by 21 days—SGW); Hooded Warbler at 
Houston, March 18 (LH); Wilson’s Warbler at San 
Antonio, March 24 (ML); Orchard Oriole at Cove, 
March 24 (earliest by 3 days); and Dickcissel at 
Austin, March 31 (FO, JLR, RAR). 





Grebes, Herons, Ibises.—The Least Grebe was seen 
at Galveston on April 10 (JBS, et al.) and 26 
(MAY), and at Freeport on May 1 (CS, JAS). 
Unusual numbers of Green Herons occurred on the 
upper coast in March and April (VLE). A White- 
faced Ibis was observed at Quemado (20 miles 
northwest of Eagle Pass) on April 22 (JK), and 1 
was seen flying southeast over Sabinal on May 18— 
Kincaid’s first observation for Uvalde County. 

Ducks.—Ducks made a poor showing on the upper 
coast (VLE), and migration was reported considerably 
off from previous years at Welder. Appearance of the 
Black-bellied Tree Duck at Quemado on April 2 is 
believed a mew record for Maverick County. Two 
birds were seen 6 miles south of Mathis (20 miles 
south of Beeville) on April 21 (EBK); this species 
was found in the Mathis area in August, 1959. A 
record of the Wood Duck at Santa Ana on May 20 
is noteworthy for this rare migrant. 

Hawks.—More Mississippi Kites than usual were 
recorded in the Lower Valley; about 100 birds were 
seen over Santa Ana on April 23 and apparently 
remained through April 27. By far the highest count 
ever for the upper coast—173—was made on the 
Brazos River (Brookshire area), 30 miles west of 
Houston, on April 30 (JO'N, ef al.). Major flights 
of Broad-winged Hawks were reported as follows: 
Thousands over Santa Ana between March 20 and 26; 
hundreds over Houston on March 30 (CRM), and 
200+ there on March 31 (Mrs. WLB); 175 at La 
Porte on April 4; 850 at Welder on April 4; 300 at 
Beeville on April 7; 75+ at San Antonio on April 13 
(CRB); and 1204 at Austin on April 13 (AMW, 
FSW). The only large flights of Swainson’s Hawks 
reported were 300 at Laguna Atascosa on April 4 
(LAS), and 1000 at Beeville on April 17. 

Whooping Cranes.—By May 9, 29 adult and 3 juve- 
nile Whooping Cranes had started their annual north- 
ward flight. Two birds had not migrated, and as 
late as June 2 were located on Matagorda Island 
adjacent to Aransas Nat'l Wildlife Refuge (RHS). 

Shorebirds —Mountain Plover, rare on the upper 
coast, were reported on several occasions. Whimbrels 
came early, stayed late and were present in large 
numbers in April (VLE); a count of 133 at Free- 
port on May 1 (CS, JAS) was unusually high. After 
discovery of the Eskimo Curlew on Galveston Island 
last spring. (Auk 76:539-541, 1959), birders waited 
for a reappearance of this species in the same local- 
ity. On the afternoon of April 3, several observers 
(CHA, VLE, HSH, LH, JBS, NMS, SGW) watched 
a bird that they are convinced was an Eskimo Cur- 
lew; it was observed at leisure with a 30X Balscope 
at 300 yards. This or a similar bird was seen on 
April 4 (MAY), and April 6 (CS, JAS). Buff- 
breasted Sandpipers were in peak numbers at Cove 
on May 10 (98+). A bird identified as a Ruff by 
many observers was discovered near Rockport on 
April 7 (CNH, JS). It remained until April 18, 
during which time it developed noticeably in plum- 
age, according to Mrs. Hagar. On April 12 a 
female appeared, and the 2 remained in company 
for 4 days. Sanderlings were seen in small num- 
bers at Austin between April 14 and May 13 
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(FO, JLR, RAR); there is no previous area record. 
The almost complete absence of Am. Avocets from 
the upper coast was most unusual (VLE). Wilson's 
Phalaropes were in good numbers on the upper coast 
in late April and early May, and unusually large 
numbers moved through the Lower Valley (PJ). A 
concentration of 550+ on May 7 was the greatest 
number ever recorded at Austin (FO, JLR, RAR, 
FSW ). 

Gulls, Terns.—Franklin’s Gulls were common from 
the Lower Valley to the Austin area between April 
20 and May 5. Highest reported counts were at 
Austin on April 29 (1640+) and May 1 (2170+) 
when many flocks migrated. Black Terns usually 
appear on the upper coast by the first week in April, 
but it was April 24 before any were reported (VLE). 

Doves, Cuckoos, Goatsuckers—White-winged 
Doves were about 2 weeks late in reaching normal 
breeding numbers at Beeville; the major population 
increase was noted on April 25. One bird was seen 
near Baytown on the upper coast on April 24 (CHA, 
et al.). Yellow-billed Cuckoos were late and scarce 
on the upper coast (VLE, SGW). All goatsuckers 
were late on the upper coast, with none reported in 
March, and numbers were below normal (VLE). A 
heavy movement of Common Nighthawks was re- 
ported at Beeville on May 1. Lesser Nighthawks, 
accidental on the upper coast, were seen at Galveston 
on April 30 (JBS, HP), at Freeport on May 1 (CS, 
JAS), and at Cove on May 11. 

Flycatchers.—Fifteen Eastern Kingbirds at Seguin 
on May 4 was a high count for the interior this 
season. Western Kingbirds far outnumbered Eastern 
in San Antonio, and exceeded them slightly at 
Austin. Movement of Empidonax flycatchers was 
better than average on the upper coast, especially in 
late April and the first 2 weeks of May (VLE). 
Migration was slow at Austin until May 14 and 15 
when daily counts of 35+ and 40+ were made in 
one wooded area (FO, JLR, RAR). Late Yellow- 
bellied Flycatchers were at San Antonio on May 29 
(JWK), and Austin on May 30 (FSW). Eastern 
Wood Pewees were seen early on the upper coast 
and moved in good numbers. Welder had 75 on 
May 12. 

Swallows, Ravens.—Tree Swallows made a poor 
showing on the upper coast (VLE). Barn Swallows 
were observed migrating up the gulf coast of Mexico 
between Brownsville, Texas, and San Fernando, 
Tamps., on April 17 (total of 68). On April 19, 
31 were counted over the same route in hot, sunny 
weather (EBK, ALS). Numbers had reached 3000+ 
at Laguna Atascosa on April 19 (fide APL) and 
continued in the thousands on subsequent dates. A 
good push of Cliff Swallows occurred on the upper 
coast on April 30 and May 1; usually this is by far 
the most uncommon of the swallows (VLE). A 
White-necked Raven on Galveston Island on April 
3 was a new area record. All field characters were 
noted (CHA, DAD, VLE, TBF, SWG). 

Catbirds, Thrushes—Usually uncommon migrants 
in the Lower Valley, Catbirds were common there the 
last 2 weeks of April (APL) and by May 1 had 
built to tremendous concentrations in the Harlingen- 
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San Benito area (PJ). More than the usual num! r+ 
were seen at Beeville between April 28 and May 

A large concentration was found at the end of 
Live Oak Peninsula (Rockport area) on May 5 
(IBW’), the same day that peak numbers were sein 
at Welder. Migration on the upper coast was excc)- 
tional between April 30 and May 2 (VLE). McKay 
recorded 55 at Cove on April 27. Thrushes were in 
particularly good numbers on the upper coast be- 
tween April 24 and May 1. Eighty Swainson’s 
Thrushes were counted at Galveston on April 26 
(PC, VLE), and 25 Veeries on May 1 (TBF, et ai.). 
The Wood Thrush appeared more often than usual 
at Austin, and 125+ Swainson’s Thrushes were seen 
there between April 24 and May 22. 

Phainopeplas, Vireos—A Phainopepla in mes- 
quite habitat on the eastern outskirts of Del Rio on 
May 17 was far east of its usual range (EBK). 
Vireos were late on the upper coast but excellent 
counts were made, such as 41 Red-eyed and 20 
Warbling Vireos near La Porte on April 24 (3 
parties); 30 Red-eyed Vireos at Galveston on 
April 26 (PC, VLE), and 25 at Cove on May 11. 

Warblers—The warbler migration was excep- 
tionally good in the Lower Valley and on the upper 
coast. At Welder, warblers moved through in waves, 
much later but with a noticeably higher total popula- 
tion than in the 2 years previous. 

For lack of space, the following combined season 
totals for some of the more uncommon warblers in 
the Houston—Galveston—Cove triangle will suffice: 
Swainson’s, 10 from April 10 to 26 (many more 
than usual for this casual migrant—VLE); Worm- 
eating, 58+ from April 3 to May 1; Golden-winged, 
51+ from April 13 to May 1; Blue-winged, 43+ 
from April 10 to May 1; Cerulean, 76+ from April 
13 to May 1; Blackpoll, 12+ from April 17 to May 
1. Notable rarities were Cape May at Galveston on 
April 21 (3 or more—NCO, ef al.); Black-throated 
Blue at Galveston on April 30 and May 1 (1 each, 
at different locations—TBF, NCO, et al., JBS); 
Prairie at Galveston on April 20 (JE, ef al.); Con- 
necticut on May 1 at Houston (JO’N); and a 
probable Painted Redstart at Galveston on April 30. 
The latter observation was made by Mrs. Feltner 
alone, but the bird was within 8 feet and field 
marks and drooping wings were noted; this bird— 
a first—probably will be placed on the hypothetical 
list for the upper coast. 

Five Golden-winged Warblers at Santa Ana on 
May 3, 4 at Beeville on May 2 and 4, and 5 at 
Austin on May 4 and 5 (FO, JLR, RAR, AMW) 
were more than are usually seen in those areas. Three 
rare Cerulean Warblers were observed at Santa Ana 
on May 3; single birds were at Welder on April 
11, San Antonio on May 4 (HHK), and Austin on 
May 1 and 4 (FO, JLR, RAR). A Blackpoll Warbler 
was reported at Welder on May 13. Exceptional 
numbers of Ovenbirds and Northern Waterthrushes 
were seen at Galveston on May 1 (VLE, et al.). 

A Mourning Warbler on May 11 was McKay's 
third spring record at Cove. Six migrants were seen 
at Seguin on May 2, and 12+ at Austin on May 14 
(FO, JLR, RAR). MacGillivray’s Warbler, which 
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-ldom is seen in this Region, was recorded at San 
{ntonio on April 29 (GBH), at Austin on May 2 
(AMW), and at Beeville on May 24 (2). Canada 
\Varblers were late at San Antonio, where only 6 
were seen between May 16 and 26 (JWK). Numbers 
were low at Austin, but single birds were seen as late 
as May 27, 29 and 30 (FSW). 

Blackbirds, Orioles, Tanagers—Bobolinks were 
observed at Houston on April 18 and 19 (3—HP), 
at Beaumont on April 24 (1—JLH, et al.); and at 
Galveston on May 1 (2—MAY, ef al.). Eleven male 
Yellow-headed Blackbirds were seen east of Corpus 
Christi on April 30 (IBW). Baltimore and Orchard 
Orioles migrated in good numbers on the upper 
coast from mid-April to early May (VLE). At times 
Baltimores outnumbered the usually more common 
Orchard Orioles. The Hooded Oriole arrived at 
Quemado on March 10, an early date. Out-of-range 
individuals were reported at Welder on May 5, and 
at Knippa (10 miles northeast of Uvalde) on May 
25 (EBK). Scarlet Tanagers, usually rare in the 
Lower Valley, were seen in unusual numbers (PJ, 
APL). 

Finches, Sparrows.—An exceptionally good move- 
ment of Rose-breasted Grosbeaks occurred on the 
upper coast (VLE). On April 27, Williams saw 30 
at Houston. Unusual numbers were found in the 
Lower Valley (PJ). The second upper coast occur- 
rence for the Lazuli Bunting was recorded by Mrs. 
Snyder on May 10 at Morgan's Point (south of 
Baytown). Two on May 1 (EBK) and 1 on May 
4 (FSW) were more than usual for the Austin area. 
Cassin's Sparrows reached peak numbers at San 
Antonio on April 28 (GBH) and at Austin on 
April 29. 

Contributors —Carl H. Aiken, R. O. Albert, Jim 
Ambrose, Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Anderson, Walter L. 
Barbare, L. E. Beaty, C. R. Bender, Drs. Eunice M. and 
Everett D. Christensen, Paul Corneil, Clarence 
Cottam, Mrs. L. Irby Davis, Dudley A. Deaver, Mrs. 
Robert Deshayes, John Easter, Victor L. Emanuel, 
Anne Feltner, T. B. Feltner, R. J. Fleetwood, Mrs. 
A. H. Geiselbrecht, Mrs. Conger N. Hagar, Mrs. 
Harvey J. Hall, Mrs. G. B. Harding, Henry S. Hoff- 
man, Louise Hoffman, Mrs. J. L. Hooks, C. E. 
Hudson, Jr., Pauline James, Mrs. Henry H. Karl, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Keisling, Edgar B. Kincaid, Jr., 
Mrs. J. W. Kush, Anne LeSassier, Margaret Loftin, 
Mrs. A. P. Longland, C. R. Mattei, Mary Anne 
McClendon, Arlie K. McKay, John O'Neill, Norma 
C. Oates, Frank Oatman, Jr., Harvey Patton, Warren 
Pulich, Jr., Marguerite Riedel, John L. Rowlett, Rose 
Ann Rowlett, Robert H. Shields, Clinton Snyder, 
Mrs. J. A. Snyder, Lyle A. Stemmerman, Jack Stevens, 
Jerry B. Strickling, Nancy M. Strickling, Isabel B. 
Wasson, Jennibelle Watson, George A. Unland, 
Ada Marie Webster, Mrs. S. T. Wier, Stephen G. 
Williams, M. Armand Yramategui. 

Unless otherwise indicated, locality reports should 
be credited as follows: Beeville, AHG; Cove, AKM; 
La Porte, JAS; Quemado, HJH; Rockport, CNH; 
Santa Ana Refuge, RJF; Sequin, MR; Welder Refuge, 
CC.—Frep S. WEBSTER, JR., 4926 Strass Dr., Austin 
3. Tex. 





NORTHERN ROCKY MOUNTAIN—INTER- 
MOUNTAIN REGION.—The spring season, par- 
ticularly May, was cool and retarded throughout the 
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Region. This fact apparently did not affect the overall 
migration picture, as most species appeared about on 
schedule. However, it seems likely that some arrivals, 
e.g., Tree Swallows in western Montana and the 
White-crowned Sparrow movement, were encouraged 
by warmer weather. Adverse weather may have ac- 
counted for some large concentrations (see Vesper 
Sparrows). A rather large number of east-west dis- 
placements was reported, particularly among the 
shorebirds. Whether this latter group really has mest 
of the unusual distributions, or whether field work in 
other groups of the intensity carried on by Warren 
Hall and Lynn LaFave in eastern Washington on the 
shorebirds would reveal equally unusual records, 
should furnish a real challenge to observers in the 
Region. In summary the spring migration in the 
Region appeared to be about normal, with species 
appearing, as usual, earlier in the lowlands of eastern 
Washington and Oregon than in the mountains farther 
east. 

Credit for observations is as described in Audubon 
Field Notes, Vol. 14, No. 3, with the following ex- 
ceptions: Cariboo area of British Columbia, David 
Stirling, and eastern Washington, Warren Hall and/or 
Lynn LaFave. Individual exceptions are given in the 
text. 

Pelicans, Cormorants and Herons.—White Pelicans 
arrived at Ennis, Mont. on the early date of April 10 
and the first Double-crested Cormorants appeared there 
on May 8. By April 9 about 50 Black-crowned Night 
Herons were noted at a rookery near St. Andrews, 
Douglas Co., Wash. and by May 27 thirty-six nests, 
most containing eggs, were located. This species is 
generally considered quite uncommon in Washington. 

W aterfowl—The first Trumpeter Swans appeared 
at Ennis, Mont. on March 6 and by April 12 up to 
20 were noted. About 1000 Canada Geese and 100 
of the Lesser were migrating at St. Andrews, Douglas 
Co., Wash. on April 9. Hand missed the usual migrat- 
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ing flocks of Snow Geese at Missoula. He surmised 
that lack of general storm periods accounted for this. 
Some of the larger concentrations of migrant ducks 
were: two hundred Shovelers at Reardan, Wash. on 
April 17 and a like number at Turnbull Refuge on 
the 30th; 800 Pintails at Ennis on March 27, their 
arrival date, and 200 Ruddy Ducks at Ennis on May 
8, also their arrival date. The Green-winged Teal was 
again, next to the Mallard, the commonest duck at 
Missoula, with the Am. Widgeon taking third place. 
A few Red-breasted Mergansers were noted at 
Frenchtown, 15 miles west of Missoula on April 
28 and May 7 (Philip Wright). The species also was 
noted (6 males, 3 females) at Alkali Lake, Grant 
Co., Wash., and was migrating at Ennis, Mont. be- 
tween March 27 and April 10, with a peak of 300 on 
the latter date. 

Vultures, Hawks and Eagles—One or 2 Turkey 
Vultures were noted at six localities in the Spokane 
area; the species generally is uncommonly reported 
there. Hawk migration seemed much as usual. One 
second-year and 2 adult Golden Eagles were observed 
at Alkali Lake, Grant Co., an uncommon record. 

Gallinaceous Birds —Up to 50 Sharp-tailed Grouse 
were seen on their strutting grounds near Deer Park, 
Wash. (Hall & LaFave, Stanley). Chukar Partridges 
seemed to be extending their range at Baker, Oreg. 
A nest of the Gray Partridge found near Spokane on 
May 25 contained 18 partridge eggs and 3 Ring- 
necked Pheasant eggs (TR). 

Cranes and Shorebirds.—An estimated 200 Sandhill 
Cranes were noted near Sprague, Wash. The species 
also was noted in the Cariboo of British Columbia 
(first on April 13) and in the Bozeman, Mont. area 
(first on May 20 at Hebgen Lake). Several of un- 
usual shorebird records were turned up, especially by 
Hall and LaFave in eastern Washington. The Semi- 
palmated Plover was noted at Reardan, Wash. and 
Frenchtown, Mont. (PW). Eight Black-bellied 
Plovers were seen and 1 collected at Reardan on 
May 14. The species is particularly rare in spring in 
eastern Washington. A Long-billed Curlew was 
identified at Missoula on May 3. This was Hand's 
second record in 23 years. Single Willets were noted 
west of the Continental Divide, at Baker, Oreg., May 
8, and Missoula, Mont. on May 5. A Pectoral Sand- 
piper at Missoula was Hand's second spring record 
there. A peak of 100 Long-billed Dowitchers was 
noted at Reardan the first week of May, which date 
also saw the peak of shorebird migration in general 
in eastern Washington. Four Dunlins were identified 
at Reardan, Wash. in May. The species is rare in east- 
ern Washington, especially in spring. Three Sander- 
lings collected near Frenchtown, Mont. on May 22 
constituted the state’s first spring record (Robert Hoff- 
man). Likewise one collected at Alkali Lake, Grant 
Co., Wash. on May 27 furnished eastern Washing- 
ton’s first spring record (LaFave). Two Black-necked 
Stilts were seen by members of the Spokane Bird 
Club at Reardan and were collected by LaFave, making 
the second-known record for Washington. Unusual 
numbers of Am. Avocets appeared at St. Andrews, 
Douglas Co., Wash. (50 on April 30) and at Ennis, 
Mont. (200 on April 10, an early first date). 
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Gulls and Terns——A Franklin’s Gull showed p 
at Reardan, Wash. on May 16 (J. Acton & 3Yf. 
Stanley). Bonaparte’s were recorded as follows: 1 0 
in the Cariboo region; up to 10 at Reardan (JA): 
1 at Missoula and 8 at Harrison Lake in the Boie- 
man, Mont. area. Nine Forster's Terns, very rare 
the Spokane area, were noted at Reardan on May 
(LaFave). The Caspian Tern was seen on two oc- 
casions at Alkali Lake, 2 on April 30 and 6 on May 27 

Owls, Nighthawks, Swifts —Owls were sparsely re- 
ported. Only three species were mentioned: Horned, 
Burrowing and Short-eared. Hall and LaFave noted 
that the latter species has been very rare in the Spo- 
kane area in spring during the last few years. They 
saw only 1 this spring! An early Common Nighthawk 
was seen at Spokane on May 25 (Hall). Arrival 
dates for Baker, Oreg. and Pullman, Wash. were 
May 29 and May 30 respectively. Other localities did 
not note any until early June. White-throated Swifts 
were very abundant when first noted in the Soap 
Lake—Dry Falls area of Grant County, Wash., where 
about 1000 were seen. A loose flock of at least 20 
Vaux's Swifts appeared over Missoula on May 19. 

Hummingbirds and Flycatchers—At the National 
Bison Range, Moiese, Mont. C. J. Henry saw more 
hummingbirds during the last week of May than he 
saw all last year. Hand reported the Rufous as un- 
usually common at Missoula the last half of May. 
The first Western Kingbird was recorded at the Bison 
Range on May 5, 15 days ahead of the first Eastern 
Kingbird there. The earliest Empidonax was a Traill’s 
Flycatcher at Baker on April 26. Western Wood Pe- 
wees generally appeared around mid-May at Oregon 
and Washington localities but not until the last of 
the month in western Montana, reflecting the tardier 
spring in the latter area. 

Swallows, Wrens, Mimic Thrushes.—Atrival dates 
for these groups point up the earlier return of mi- 
grants in the intermountain area west of the main 
range of the Rockies compared to the mountainous 
area of western Montana. Violet-green Swallows ap- 
peared on March 21 at Baker, in mid-March at Spo- 
kane but not until May 22 at Bozeman. Tree Swallows 
appeared at Baker and Spokane around the third 
week of March, at Missoula on March 30 (early) and 
in the Bozeman area on March 27 (also early). The 
mild weather of late March and early April ap- 
parently encouraged earlier arrival at these two latter 
localities. A remarkable concentration of 2500 Tree 
Swallows occurred along the San Jose River in the 
Cariboo between April 13 and 20. The Long-billed 
Marsh Wren was common by the first week in April 
in the Spokane area but was not noted until May 8 in 
the Bozeman area. Catbirds, however, put in first 
appearances rather uniformly, between May 22 
(Baker) and May 30 (Bozeman). The Sage Thrasher 
was first seen on April 21 at Baker but not until May 
30 at Bozeman. 

Pipits and Waxwings—The Water Pipit migration 
was unreported at most localities. The only flock of 
any size in eastern Washington was a group of 300 
at Reardan on May 8. At Missoula, the only other 
locality reporting the species, a considerable flight. 
with many flocks of 10 to 30, passed through between 
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.pril 12 and May 8. Cedar Waxwings appeared to 
- scarce or absent, except for large flocks that ap- 
seared at Bozeman in early June. 

Blackbirds and Tanagers—Ccmmon Grackles were 
soticeably more numerous this year around Bozeman. 
Brown-headed Cowbirds apparently are on the in- 
rease in the Spokane area, according to LaFave. The 
Western Tanager movement was spectacular in some 
localities. Hand saw the largest concentration of the 
species in his experience—at least 50 birds in an area 
of less than 5 acres. Males outnumbered females 
about 3 to 1. Many large flocks were reported around 
Bozeman, and Stanley believed the species to be more 
numerous than usual at Spokane. 

Finches —Evening Grosbeaks, after almost com- 
plete absence during the winter, showed up abundant- 
ly at practically every reporting station, the bulk of 
them during May. Pine Siskins were scarce or absent 
from Misscula west, but LaFave reported them as 
very common at higher elevations in eastern Wash- 
ington. Red Crossbills went unmentioned except in 
the Spokane area, where they were quite ccmmon. 

Sparrows.—A phenomenal 400-500 Vesper Srpar- 
rows at Baker, Oreg. on May 4 were apparently 
grounded by the heavy snowfall in the area the night 
before. The Grasshopper Sparrow was noted as quite 
common at the Bison Range. The White-crowned 
Sparrow movement was apparently good at Baker, as 
Ann Ward reperted 125 in the back yard on April 20; 
the species arrived “en masse” in the Cariboo on 
April 30. After the main movement—all seen well 
were Gambel’s—at Missoula, April 22 to May 1i, a 
few passed through from May 25 to June 1, a very 
late date. One seen closely on the 26th was definitely 
not Gambel’s. Two Golden-crowned Sparrows were 
identified at Baker on May 8 and Hall observed 1 at 
Spokane on the same date. Lincoln's Sparrow was 
noted at Baker, Spokane (J. Acton) and Blue Lal:e, 
Grant Co., Wash. No Lapland Longspurs appeared 
at Missoula this spring and the species was last noted 
at Bozeman on Jan. 1. A male Chestnut-collared Long- 
spur was noted west of Bozeman on April 24.— 
THOMAS RoGeERS, E. 10820 Maxwell, Spokane 62, 
Wash. 


GREAT BASIN, CENTRAL ROCKY MOUN- 
TAIN REGION.—April and May were as confusing 
as usual in this Region this year, since for the whole 
Region they are neither spring, winter, summer, nor 
breeding season but a mixture of all these. In the 
high country of western Colorado the last half of the 
spring migration had not arrived by June 1. The 
weather was wet and cold with late freezes bothering 
the large fruit crops in the valleys (Hyde, Mrs. Car- 
man). However, north of Colorado in Wyoming. 
April and May were relatively dry and warm so the 
snowpack in the mountains was way down and there 
has been an early run-off. Places such as Malheur in 
the Great Basin in eastern Oregon are a little better 
off than last year, which was one of the driest on 
record, but still far below normal. At Malheur the 
water comes almost solely from the Steens Mountains 
by the Donner and Blitzen River. The snowpack on 
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this ridge is easily measured and the amount of 
water available for the refuge is known ahead of 
time (David Marshall). 

Swans.—The Trumpeter Swan extensicn program 
is working out well. Ruby Lakes in eastern Nevada 
reported 7 nesting pairs, but not all the nests have 
been located. The birds have spread to the next valley 
west. The total population of Trumpeters at Ruby 
Lakes is 33 (Clair Aldous). The Malheur colony is 
growing; 2 nests have been found so far and more 
are expected (Marshall). In Jackson Hole on the 
border of Teton Park, western Wyoming, an irriga- 
tion ditch out of the jurisdiction of the Fish & Wild- 
life Service has made a muddy stream out of the 
erstwhile beautiful Flat Creek, destroying its value 
for fishing and wildlife. There is only one pair of 
Trumpeters nesting on the Elk Refuge, away from 
the highway. 

Geese and Ducks.—Malheur reports that its lower 
water has caused very low production of Canada 
Geese. However, duck breeding is about normal, as 
it is mostly along the Donner and Blitzen River. 
Incidentally, there is an excellent place for the birder 
who visits Malheur to stay, at Frenchglen out in the 
wilderness on the Donner and Blitzen River. The 
plague of carp at Malheur seems over at the moment 
so sago pondweed is returning. Therefore. Malheur's 
duck population should increase during migration— 
but it would be much larger if there were more 
water (Bruce Marshall). 

At Stillwater Refuge, western Nevada, the water 
situation remains low and duck breeding is down. 
As far as breeding goes, this is principally a Redhead, 
Ruddy, Cinnamon Teal, Gadwall, and Mallard refuge, 
with a scattering of other ducks and geese (Kiger). 

Bear River Marshes at the northern end of the 
Great Salt Lake report their waterfowl levels are 
about the same as average, although they are short 
on water. By the end of this period molting Pintails 
were starting to arrive. The chief breeding ducks are: 
Redhead, 8000; Gadwall, 6000. These comprise about 
50 per cent of their breeding ducks. To date, they 
have no botulism (Marvin Duncan). 

Monte Vista Refuge in south-central Colorado had 
an early snow melt while frost was still in the 
ground; consequently they have the best water level 
on record for this new refuge. They have a decoy 
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flock of Canada Geese to help get the area into Can- 
ada Goose production, and it is working. 

Hawks.—Gleb Kashin and Albert Webb found on 
April 10 at Toole in dry western Utah a (Sennett’s) 
White-tailed Hawk. This would be the first record 
for the state. Otherwise, there is nothing notable to 
report. 

Shorebirds—On April 18 at Stillwater Refuge 
near Reno, western Nevada, with the large numbers 
of usual shorebirds, there were 100 Black-bellied 
Plover and 1000 Dunlins (John Kiger). Since the 
Black-belly is regarded as occasional and the Dunlin 
as rare or accidental in this area, this unprecedented 
concentration seems mysterious. The shorebird migra- 
tion in eastern Wyoming seemed better than usual. 
Two Stilt Sandpipers were seen at Cheyenne in souch- 
eastern Wyoming on May 1 (Mrs. Hanesworth). She 
had Black-necked Stilt, May 22. The Whimbrel used 
to be considered rare in Wyoming but now is seen 
every spring (OKS). The Long-billed Curlew seems 
to be rather widely scattered over the northern part 
of the Region in suitable areas of slightly moist 
prairie. Concentrations of more than a few are not 
recorded except in big refuges like Malheur. L. M. 
Baylor had 7 on April 30 at Fort Hall along the 
Snake River near Pocatello in southern Idaho. Hyde 
had a Marbled Godwit high on the western slope 
of Colorado near Gunnison, May 7. This is the first 
record for that area. 

Gulls.—The Franklin's Gull has established a 
nesting colony of over 100 at Malheur. This species 
was not found in Oregon until a few years ago 
(Marshall). 

Owls——In the Malheur area there was a great 
die-off of mice and other rodents during the winter. 
It was cold and the ground was covered with snow. The 
Great Horned Owl was believed to be caught short 
as a result. They seemed weak and were found fre- 
quently hunting in daylight. This spring not a single 
nest of the Great Horned Owl has been found, and 
it is surmised the owls were not in a condition to 
nest although fair numbers survived the winter 
(Marshall). Normally, Malheur supports many owls 
and numbers of nests are located. It is not clear why 
the Great Gray Owl should be so common at the 
upper end of the Klamath Basin. Mrs. Strahan has 
them staked out and can show the well-behaved visitor 
a nest in the spring. Mrs. Gray of Fort Klamath 
showed this editor a nest with young still present 
in the first week of June. There were 7 birds—the 
highest count known—at the town dump on the 
last Christmas count (Mrs. Strahan). The bird is 
consistently reported from the Grand Teton-Yellow- 
stone area, but is found in new spots each season. 

Hummingbirds.—Mrs. Crews at Hotchkiss, western 
Colorado mesa country, had her first Black-chinned, 
April 21, an early date, and in spite of severe cold. 
Somehow she has more hummingbirds than anyone 
else in the Region. 

Warblers—Few good waves of migrants can be 
discerned in this area, but Carol MaclIver reported 
a wave of Audubon’s Warblers, May 7-9, at Rockville, 
extreme eastern Oregon. 

Orioles—A male Baltimore Oriole was collected 
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at the Malheur headquarters on June 1 (Marshai ). 
This is believed to be the first record for Oregon. 

Grosbeaks—Durango, in southwestern Coloracio, 
had fewer Evening Grosbeaks than usual this spring 
(Oppie Reames), but there were more and they stayed 
almost through May in central Wyoming at Casper 
(OKS). Mrs. Lambertsen had a Rose-breasted Gros- 
beak at Rawlins, May 20. The bird is unusual in 
eastern Wyoming but was seen four years ago in 
Rawlins. 

Sparrows —A White-throated Sparrow appeared at 
Malheur on April 25 (Marshall). This bird is un- 
usual in Oregon.—Dr. OLiIverR K. Scott, 437 East 
13th St., Casper, Wyo. 


ae 


SOUTHWEST REGION.—The spring was quite 
dry, with some rains in the east and northeast the 
last days of May bringing the only moisture. Although 
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temperatures in the first half of April were well 
above normal, they were otherwise somewhat below 
normal, with unseasonable frosts at Globe, Ariz., on 
April 25, and at the Bosque del Apache National 
Wildlife Refuge, N. Mex. on May 20. There was 
considerably more wind than usual. Food conditions, 
too, were good, with an excellent supply of desert 
berries and a plentitude of insect life. 

The migration was generally reckoned as about 
normal, with little comment thereon from observers 
except for Dale A. Zimmerman at Silver City, 
N. Mex., who termed it downright poor. There were 
some indications that the cool weather of late April 
and May caused a delay in the arrival of most sum- 
mer residents. 

Boobies, Cormorants, Herons —The now-famous 
Brown Booby that appeared at Martinez Lake, Ariz., 
on the Imperial National Wildlife Refuge, in Sep- 
tember of 1958 continued to be present throughout 
this period (Gale Monson). An estimated 450 young 
Double-crested Cormorants were reared in the Topock 
Swamp portion of the Havasu Lake National Wildlife 
Refuge. However, Common Egrets did not nest there 
this year (Charles R. Darling). The Taylor Woods, 
Calif. heronry on the Imperial Refuge this year con- 
tained some 50 nests of Snowy Egrets, marking the 
first time these birds have nested on the refuge. The 
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heronry also contained nests of Great Blue Heron, 
Common Egret, and Black-crowned Night Heron 
(GM). A late Am. Bittern was seen in the Bill Wil- 

ms Delta, Ariz. on the Havasu Lake Refuge, May 
ig (CRD). 

WW’ aterfowl_—An immature Snow Goose that ap- 
peared near Santa Fe, N. Mex., May 13, was still 
present the last of May (Leon A. Wiard). Dabbling 
ducks were about 25 per cent less numerous than last 
year at the Bosque del Apache Refuge, except for the 
Green-winged Teal, which was about 25 per cent 
more numerous (Merle O. Bennett). A male Wood 
Duck was observed at Riverside, near Espanola, 
N. Mex., May 14 (James & Marylou Travis). 

Vultures, Hawks—A lone Black Vulture was 
identified at Walnut Grove, Yavapai Co., Ariz., April 
29 (Heidi McLernon). A Mississippi Kite was found 
on the Bosque Refuge, May 10 (LAW). A Swainson’s 
Hawk was seen near San Xavier Mission, Ariz., May 
16 and 29 (Joe T. Marshall, Jr.). Single Ferruginous 
Hawks were noted east of Covered Wells on the 
Papago Indian Reservation, Ariz. and on the Organ 
Pipe Cactus National Monument, Ariz., May 6 (Fred 
G. Evenden, Jr.). Gray Hawks were judged very 
common along watercourses near Nogales, Ariz. (Bill 
Harrison). An Osprey was found near Tornillo, El 
Paso Co., Tex., April 12, and on the same date 2 
others were observed near Fort Hancock, Hudspeth 
Co., Tex. (LuVenia Arnold, Roy Fisk). Another was 
seen along the Gila River near Cliff, Grant Co., 
N. Mex., May 7 (DAZ). Three young Caracaras 
were banded on May 24 in the nest found in March 
on the Papago Indian Reservation (Seymour H. Levy) 
and noted in the last report. The only Peregrine 
Falcon reported was 1 at Picacho Reservoir, Pinal Co., 
Ariz., May 9 (SHL). 

Gallinaceous Birds—Two Bobwhites were seen 
near Ysleta, El Paso Co., Tex., May 1 and 11 (LA, 
RF); these were introduced birds. of course. The 
Gambel’s Quail hatch was very good in southwestern 
Arizona (GM). Harlequin Quail were observed fre- 
quently in the Patagonia Mountains and along Sonoita 
Creek in Santa Cruz County, Ariz. (BH). 

Rails, Shorebirds—A pair of Virginia Rails with 
1 small young was seen on Bitter Lake National Wild- 
life Refuge, Roswell, N. Mex. on or about May 25 
(Russell Clapper). Fourteen Semipalmated Plover at 
the Hoge Ranch, Imperial Refuge, Ariz., April 24, 
were accounted an unusually large number (GM); 2 
were found at the Bosque Refuge, May 3 (F. S. 
Dart). Three Black-bellied Plover were observed at the 
Bosque Refuge, May 4 (FSD). More than 250 dow- 
itchers were present at the Bosque Refuge late in 
April (MOB). As many as 45 Marbled Godwits were 
counted near Santa Fe, April 29 (LAW). 

Gulls, Terns.—Ninety Ring-billed Gulls were noted 
at Picacho Reservoir, May 6 (SHL). A Sabine’s Gull 
was seen flying over an alfalfa field between Tacna 
and Mohawk in Yuma County, Ariz., April 16 
(GM). Four Forster's Terns and 1 Black Tern at 
Martinez Lake, Imperial Refuge, April 24, were early, 
especially the Black Tern (GM). 

Owls.—Burrowing Owls were not seen in the 
Silver City area after April 3 (DAZ). First arrivals 





were noted at Santa Fe, April 2, and at the end of 
May several pairs were present (LAW). 

Goatsuckers, Swifts, Hummingbirds —A male Ridg- 
way’s Whip-poor-will (Buff-collared Nightjar) was 
collected 2 miles inside Arizona in the Guadalupe 
Mountains of southeastern Arizona and southwestern 
New Mexico on May 12 for the first Arizona record 
(SHL). Two Chimney Swifts were seen at the Ros- 
well airport, April 30 (L. G. Hawkins). A female 
Lucifer Hummingbird was found near Patagonia, 
Ariz., May 11 (Florence Thornburg, Mrs. M. H. 
Thornburgh), and a male of the same species was 
seen there, May 20 (Mr. & Mrs. John H. Allison, 
FT); both birds were carefully identified. At least 
2 Violet-crowned Hummingbirds were seen by several 
observers at the Southwestern Research Station of the 
American Museum of Natural History in the Chiri- 
cahua Mountains, Ariz., May 30, 31 (JTM, ef al.). 

Trogons, Woodpeckers.—At least 1 Coppery-tailed 
Trogon was present at the Southwestern Research 
Station in late May (JTM, LAW, e¢ al.). An Acorn 
Woodpecker was seen in El Paso, May 14 (RF). 
Lewis’ Woodpeckers were first seen near Las Vegas, 
N. Mex., April 13, and soon became common (Elmer 
Schooley). 

Flycatchers, Swallows.—A Cassin’s Kingbird noted 
at Los Alamos, N. Mex., April 3 (W. B. Lewis) was 
extremely early. A Coues’ Flycatcher was seen in 
Oak Creek Canyon, Coconino Co., Ariz., May 29 
(HM), a new northernmost locality for the species. A 
pair of mating Olive-sided Flycatchers was observed 
in the Sierra Ancha, Gila Co., Ariz., May 26; the 
species is not known to nest south of the Mogollon 
Rim (R. Roy Johnson). A male Vermilion Flycatcher 
was noted at Santa Fe, May 17 to 22 (LAW). A 
Beardless Flycatcher was singing in Florida Canyon, 
Santa Rita Mountains, Ariz., April 30 (JTM). Several 
pairs of Cliff Swallows were nesting in ventilators 
of barracks at Fort Huachuca, Ariz., April 10 (SHL). 

Corvids.—Steller’s Jays were unusually common at 
Las Vegas (ES). A gathering of some 47 Common 
Ravens was observed near Nogales, May 22 (BH). 
A Clark’s Nutcracker was seen in Bear Trap Canyon, 
San Mateo Mountains, N. Mex., during the second 
week of May (Barbara McKnight). 

Titmice, Wrens, Thrashers—A Bridled Titmouse 
was noted in mesquites near San Xavier Mission, 
April 9 (JTM). Brown-throated Wrens were abun- 
dant in the Chiricahua Mountains in late May (Guy 
Emerson, JTM). A pair of Carolina Wrens was dis- 
covered near Ysleta, May 11 (Lilla Thomas, Caroline 
McClintock). The Mockingbird was more common 
in the Silver City region than at any time during the 
past 3 years (DAZ). A Bendire’s Thrasher was col- 
lected near Cliff, April 9 (John P. Hubbard). None 
were to be found this spring in the vicinity of San 
Xavier Mission (JTM). 

Thrushes.—Eastern Bluebirds were seen in a pine- 
oak woodland in Cave Creek of the Chiricahua Moun- 
tains, May 30 to 31 (GE, JTM, Bill George). There 
were very few Western Bluebirds in the Prescott, 
Ariz. district (HM). 

W axwings—Two Cedar Waxwings were seen near 
Covered Wells, Papago Indian Reservation, May 6 
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(FGE). Singles at Wilbanks Cabins and Cravey Well 
on the Kofa Game Range, Yuma Co., Ariz., May 23 
and 24 (GM), plus a flock of 5 seen at Squaw Tank, 
also on the Kofa Game Range, May 25 (Roger D. 
Johnson), indicated a rather unusual late May move- 
ment. 

Starlings —Two families were feeding young in 
holes in the same saguaro cactus in Tucson, Ariz. 
in late May (JTM). Ecological considerations make 
it seem unlikely that these pests will spread into 
the dry desert. 

Wood Warblers —A Parula Warbler was observed 
along Potrero Creek, near Nogales, May 1 (BH). 
An Ovenbird was present in El Paso for a week in 
mid-May (D. T. Johnson). A Painted Redstart was 
seen in Dona Ana County, N. Mex., near Canutiilo, 
Tex., April 30 and May 1 (RF, ef al.). 

Blackbirds —Thousands of Yellow-headed Black- 
birds were found near Tucson, April 2 (JTM). A 
pair of Orchard Orioles was identified near Ysleta, 
May 22 (CM). A pair of Boat-tailed Grackles was 
seen at Silver City, May 1 (K. Vandenbosch, fide 
DAZ); the species was more common than usual at 
the Bosque Refuge (MOB). 

Finches, Sparrows.—Pyrrhuloxias were observed at 
Jose Juan Tank and Growler Wash on the Cabeza 
Prieta Game Range, Pima Co., Ariz., April 17, thus 
continuing in time the westward spread first noted 
in May 1958 (GM). A Rose-breasted Grosbeak was 
discovered at the New Mexico locality near Canutillo, 
Tex., May 7 to 8 (LT, et a/.). Lazuli Buntings were 
abundant at Prescott and Oak Creek Canyon (HM). 
A male Varied Bunting was taken in the Guadalupe 
Mountains, Ariz., May 13 (SHL). Up to 100 Eve- 
ning Grosbeaks were present in May near Las Vegas 
(ES). No Lesser Goldfinches were to be found at 
Silver City (DAZ). Influxes of Green-tailed Towhees 
were noted near San Xavier Mission, April 2 and 
11 (JTM). The large numbers of wintering Lark 
Buntings left an aftermath of stragglers, among which 
were a flock of 36 in the Tule Desert, Cabeza Prieta 
Game Range, Yuma Co., Ariz., May 2 (J. L. Phil- 
lips), 4 near Covered Wells, Papago Indian Reserva- 
tion, May 6 (FGE), 12 near El Paso, May 11 (LA, 
RF), and 1 near Ali Chukson east of Sells, Ariz., on 
the Papago Indian Reservation, May 24 (SHL). 

A Gray-headed Junco was seen in the Guadalupe 
Mountains (Ariz., or N. Mex.), May 4 (FT). 
A very late Chipping Sparrow was found at Cholla 
Tank, Kofa Game Range, May 24 (GM).—GaLE 
Monson, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, 
U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service, Box 1032, Yuma, Ariz. 





COHOE, ALASKA.—Arriving migrants could be 
grouped in three separate categories. There were the 
very early ones, some establishing record arrivals that 
will not be surpassed for years, if at all; many came in 
the normal or about normal classification, and a few 
species came very late. Among the record earliest 
were: Marsh Hawk, Black-bellied Plover, Least Sand- 
piper, Water Pipit, Orange-crowned and Myrtle 
Warblers, Rusty B!ackbird and most of the sparrows. 
Waterfowl, and the majority of shorebirds and passer- 
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ines, arrived on previously established dates. Among 
the noticeably late were Swainson’s and Gray-cheeked 
Thrushes and Blackpoll Warblers. Briefly synopsizing, 
it could be said that most birds with an arrival ex- 
pected before May 15 came early; those due after that 
date were generally late. In these early records the 
species was represented by the main body of migrants, 
not just by the occurrence of an isolated early bird. 

Correlating with weather conditions, birds known 
or assumed to follow the inland migration route 
established these exceptional arrival dates during and 
immediately following the phenomenal high temper- 
atures that occurred in eastern interior Alaska in late 
April. These warm days, far above average for the 
period, culminated in record highs of 70° and 75° 
on April 29 and 30 at Ladd Air Force Base near 
Fairbanks. This could be considered warm even in 
the scuth, 48° for the month of April being normal. 
It can be surmised that this type of weather acceler- 
ated the progress of migrants through the Yukon and 
eastern Alaska. Dr. Brina Kessel, of the University of 
Alaska at College, commented that spring break-up 
there was the rapidest she had seen, with several 
exceptional arrival dates set. 

Nevertheless, all early arrivals did not come via 
this route. Readings of 50° and 60° taken in south- 
eastern Alaska from April 16 onward could have 
affected the arrival time of Black-bellied Plover, Least 
Sandpipers, the dowitchers and a few gulls. It must 
certainly have had some effect upon the (Valdez) 
Fox Sparrow, a known west coast wintering species, 
producing its arrival on the unprecedented date of 
April 26. Most of these birds found unhospitable 
weather conditions greeting them upon arrival, with 
seemingly disastrous results in the case of a Marsh 
Hawk. Spring on the Kenai Peninsula was tardy with 
many cool and unpleasant days. Highest temperatures 
attained here during the months of April and May 
were 55° and a mere 59°, respectively. A high of 
58° was registered in Anchorage on April 30. As a 
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sult, snow was slow in melting, and the main 
-nount of thawing did not commence until after 
April 20; early arriving waterfowl sat on the flats 

sid snow and ice. 

Loons, Heron.—Taking into consideration the 
wintering status of the Common Loon in Kachemak 
Bay, the first bird, heard in flight on April 30, would 
have made an extremely short flight to reach its nest- 
ing grounds. Interesting to note is the late arrival 
of the Arctic Loon, by contrast; none appeared until 
May 12, the extreme end of their arrival period. On 
this same date, 5 Common Loons were seen, indicat- 
ing that these birds were our stateside migrants. Red- 
throated Loons were consistent with last year, again 
choosing May 3 for their arrival date. The Great 
Blue Heron is a rare bird in this locality; however, 
another sighting can be credited to Eugene Smith 
who observed a bird in flight on April 30. 

Swans and Geese-—A moderately good swan mi- 
gration commenced with 5 Trumpeter Swans on April 
20; 47 undetermined swans on April 22; and 9 
Trumpeter Swans and 50 Whistling Swans on April 
24. Canada Geese were again early, on April 14, 
when 10 birds were seen in flight; (Lesser and Cack- 
ling) Canada Geese and Snow Geese arrived on April 
20. The Snow Goose migration was noteworthy in 
that numbers were high and they tarried for the 
longest period yet known before passing onward to 
the breeding grounds. One pair, from a flock of late 
arrivals, tarried until May 4. The migrational peak 
was reached on April 30 when an estimated 1000 of 
these geese were feeding on the Kasilof River Flats. 
Comparing this dalliance of the Snow Geese as a 
reverse condition with the early arrival of inland 
migrants, we found them tarrying amid cool temper- 
atures here, unaware of the summerlike conditions 
beyond. While White-fronted Geese were very scarce 
on the river flats, good numbers of flyifg migrants 
were seen, 5 or 6 birds being noted for the first time 
on April 24 scattered among other geese on the 
river flats. 

Ducks.—Alaskan wintering Mallards also were 
early, being noticed here first on April 12 (Florence 
Burton). Good numbers prevailed throughout the 
season and while Pintails failed to make the spec- 
tacular flights of last season they were by no means 
scarce; the first birds arrived on April 20. Am. Widg- 
eon arrived on April 27; Green-winged Teal, April 
30; Shovelers, always a late migrant, on May 15. 
Diving ducks were not at all plentiful; the usual 
single pair of Barrow’s Goldeneyes appeared on May 
9; a pair of Red-breasted Mergansers was seen on 
May 15. All ducks mentioned, with the exception of 
the Shoveler, were at Beluga Lake on the outskirts of 
Homer on April 26. In addition, Bufflehead, Common 
Goldeneye and all three species of scoter were present. 
Some 18 or 20 Harlequin Ducks, mostly males, were 
playing in the surf just off Homer Beach. 

Hawks, Cranes.—Rough-legged Hawks have shown 
a decided decline but this has not applied to the Red- 
tailed Hawk as several known pairs are in the sur- 
rounding area. One of the most surprising records of 
the season was the unprecedented early arrival on 
April 13 of a male Marsh Hawk. This was accentu- 





ated by the report of a male seen in the Fairbanks area 
on April 15 (BK). Also record-early was a female of 
the species seen in Cohoe on April 20; subsequently, 
this female was found dead by the shore of a lake. 
As she was in an extremely emaciated condition, it is 
apparent that she died of either starvation or disease. 
The arrival of the male bird was 12 days ahead of 
prior arrival, that of the female 5 days. It has been 
noted that at this time snow covered most of the 
ground. On April 20 the female was discovered avidly 
devouring a Spruce Grouse, killed by a car. Sandhill 
Cranes were heard in flight on April 20 (ES) with a 
flock first seen on April 24 (Charles O. Lewis). 

Shorebirds, Jaegers, Terns—The Semipalmated 
Plover, as in the past two years, arrived on May 7 but 
the Dunlin and the Western Sandpiper have now 
accomplished this for the fourth consecutive year. 
Black-bellied Plover were not only earlier than pre- 
viously recorded, but also more plentiful than in past 
years, 19 birds being seen near Homer on April 26; 
5 or 6 birds on Cohoe Beach on April 30, and some 
30+ on May 2. Two Am. Golden Plover were sighted 
on May 8, a total of 8 birds on May 11. While the 
sighting of 8 Least Sandpipers on April 30 established 
a record, most of the “‘peep” arrivals occurred between 
May 7 and 17. May 7 was a sunny day but a cold 
southwesterly wind was blowing. No weather fronts 
were associated with this or with subsequent shore- 
bird migrant arrivals. Dowitchers set another early 
arrival record on May 2, two days in advance of the 
prior record. It is a red-letter day in Ccok’s Inlet 
when a godwit is sighted; 1 bird was observed among 
a flock of feeding dowitchers on the Kasilof Flats on 
May 9. Tentatively identified as the Bar-tailed God- 
wit with a possibility that it could be the rare Hud- 
sonian. This awaits definite identification. Either 
species is well out of its normal range. Another un- 
common bird is the Black Oystercatcher but 2 birds 
were seen on June 2. Northern Phalaropes arrived 
with the first wave of shorebirds on May 7. A dark 
Parasitic Jaeger was first seen on May 15, and 1 
Long-tailed Jaeger on May 26 (ES). Arctic Terns 
arrived en masse on the morning of May 7 and the 
Kasilof Flats seemed alive with diving, wheeling 
birds. The first sighting of an Aleutian Tern was on 
May 23. 

Flycatchers, Horned Larks, Swallows.—Traill’s Fly- 
catcher and the Olive-sided Flycatcher were situated 
in the about normal category with a June 5 arrival 
for the former and May 24 for the latter. The Horned 
Lark is rarely sighted here in Cohoe; 1 bird, accom- 
panying 8 Water Pipits on May 23, produced the 
compiler’s second record for this area. The first Violet- 
green Swallow appeared on May 3, relatively early; 
but decidedly early was a Tree Swallow on May 6, 
8 days ahead of any previous arrival. Bank Swallows 
were on the late side on May 28. 

Chickadees, Nuthatches, Creepers——Boreal Chick- 
adees began to return to the local area about April 20, 
increasing to good numbers of nesting pairs by the 
end of the month. A long anticipated sighting of a 
Red-breasted Nuthatch was realized on June 15, the 
first sighted in this area since June of 1955. A five- 
year absence of this species also had prevailed in the 
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Homer area according to Mairiis Kilcher. The Brown 
Creeper had the distinction of being our first re- 
turnee on or about April 11; the first male was heard 
singing on that date. 

Thrushes, Pipits—Two distinct migrational influxes 
were apparent among the Robins, those presumed to 
be coastal birds arriving at Cohoe, April 27; these 
scattered individuals being augmented by fair numbers 
after May 10. Regardless of this, the Robin population 
showed an overall decline. Varied Thrushes proved 
the exact opposite with good numbers seen after 
the initial arrival date of April 28, far in advance of 
last year. This species was heard at Homer on April 
26. This condition of abundance prevailed around 
Fairbanks with the migration, “earlier and far bigger 
than I have ever seen (BK).’’ They were first reported 
there as of April 10 and were literally everywhere 
between April 24 and 28 (BK). It is interesting to 
note the earliness of this date in comparison with 
those of the Kenai Peninsula. The Hermit Thrush 
swung to the early side of arrival on May 9. Swain- 
son's Thrush proved diametrically opposite, arriving 
two days later than ever before cn May 24. The 
Gray-cheeked Thrush on May 31 was later than 
normal. Water Pipits established an all-time early 
arrival on April 28, the previous record being May 1. 

Waxwings, Warblers—The Bohemian Waxwing 
on April 27 ultimately proved to be one of the sea- 
son's more abundant birds after several years of com- 
parative scarcity. Orange-crowned Warblers were an- 
other of the record breakers, coming on May 9 to 
exceed last year’s early date by three days. Myrtle 
Warblers arrived here on April 29, a date equaled 
only once in 1953 in Anchorage when April 28 was 
established. Following the trend of the arrivals 
normally expected after May 15 were: the Yellow 
Warbler, June 1; Blackpoll Warbler on June 3, the 
latest ever; and Wilson’s Warbler, tardy in arrival, 
on May 21. 

Sparrows.—All species, with the exception of Sa- 
vannah and Lincoln's Sparrows, produced record 
arrival dates. Tree Sparrows, in particular, deserve 
comment coming to Cohoe five days earlier than 
previously known on April 28. These had appeared 
in the Fairbanks area between April 24 and 28 in 
the biggest migration seen there (BK). White- 
crowned Sparrows on May 2 were two weeks earlier 
than last year and 2 days earlier than ever recorded 
before. Golden-crowned Sparrows on May 3 were 5 
days early. While Lincoln's Sparrow first appeared 
at College on May 5 (BK) none were observed here 
until the somewhat late date of May 23. The (Valdez) 
Fox Sparrow set an all-time arrival for Fox Sparrows, 
coming on April 25, the previous early date being 
May 5; the eastern race came later. The Lapland 
Longspur was another of the record breakers on 
April 13 and was notably abundant. They were seen in 
flocks between Cohoe and Homer on May 1 (ES); 
several flocks were in rural areas of Homer at the 
same time (Laura Lofgren). They were present in 
Cohoe from April 13 to May 15 for the longest 
spring occurrence ever seen here——All observations 
made by compiler unless otherwise specified —MArRyY 
A. SMITH, Cohoe, Alaska. 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC COAST REGION.—A ori 
weather was close to normal, but a cool and r. iny 
May dampened observers’ spirits; it was the wettest 

















May in over a decade. In the Pacific Northwest it 
is customary for a dry spell accompanied by warm 
drying winds to occur sometime between the beginning 
of April and the last of May. It usually lasts more 
than two weeks and sometimes for as many as six. 
This spring such a dry spell did not materialize. The 
migration was about normal but drawn out; there 
were many exceptionally early dates, and some late 
ones too. Theed Pearse at Comox, B. C. believed that 
the migration of landbirds was the poorest he had 
ever seen there. He thought that the unsettled May 
weather appeared to check migration and possibly 
resulted in birds starving. All nesting records will be 
deferred until the next report. 

Loons, Grebes, Herons—There were 6 Common 
Loons at Blaine, Wash., April 24; last seen, May 8 
(LK). Four were seen at Tillamook Bay in Oregon 
on May 2 (JBC, JO, ES); and last were reported 
from Point Roberts, Wash. on May 14. Arctic Loons 
were scarce. Horned Grebes were last seen at Point 
Roberts, May 1; at Blaine, May 3; and at Tillamook 
Bay, May 2; where the Eared Grebe also was noted. 
Western Grebes were last seen at Blaine, May 25 and 
remained in Victoria, and Vancouver, B. C. until the 
end of May. Four Pied-billed Grebes were observed 
at Blaine, April 21, where they are not common. 
Great Blue Herons began to increase in numbers at 
Blaine around May 1 and reached a peak of 39 on 
May 27 (LK). Two heronries were reported from 
Victoria: one of about 50 birds on Saltspring Island 
and a smaller colony in Hatley Park (V.N.H.). 
A Green Heron was seen at Coquille, Oreg., May 25, 
and two were noted near Rainier, Oreg., May 30 
(JBC). 


Geese, Ducks.—Canada Geese were migrating at 
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iedina, Wash., April 21 (WMH); over Snoqualmie 
ass and Point Roberts, April 23; and at Seattle, 
lay 1 (VEC). Charles Guiguet reported that Black 
Brant were numerous at Victoria with the best flight 
n ten years. They were more abundant than usual at 
Blaine where a concentration of 1100 was observed 
from April 3 to 7. Three White-fronted Geese were 
found at Point Roberts, May 14 (WHH). Departure 
dates for most sea and pond ducks at Victoria 
were about normal. A Gadwall was reported from 
Spanish Banks at Vancouver, B. C., April 30 
(WHH). Blue-winged Teal were seen in western 
Oregon: Tillamook Bay, May 2; Portland airport, 
May 28; and St. Helens, May 30 (JBC, JO, ES). 
This species also is considered a scarce spring migrant 
in Victoria, where several were found in April along 
with the equally uncommon Cinnamon Teal. The 
latter species was recorded also at Portland from 
April 2 to 30 (GA, DR); at Blaine, April 12 (LK); 
at Tillamook Bay, May 2 (JBC, JO, ES); and at 
Vancouver, B. C., May 22 (GW). 

Hawks.—The Red-tailed Hawk, Marsh Hawk and 
Sparrow Hawk have decreased in numbers at Van- 
couver, B. C. Two Rough-legged Hawks at Point 
Roberts on April 8 were unusual (JC). 

Cranes, Rails, Shorebirds——A Sandhill Crane ap- 
peared at Pitt Meadows near Vancouver, B. C., on 
May 14 (WH, GW). A Sora was seen on Sauvie 
Island, near Portland, on April 23 (JO); and cne 
was heard at Burnaby, B. C. on April 8. A flock of 
42 Black-bellied Plover at Blaine on May 22 furnished 
a new locality record (LK). Two Surfbirds were 
watched near Garibaldi on Tillamook Bay, May 2 
(JBC, JO, ES). Some 18 Ruddy Turnstones were 
seen by several observers at Clover Point, Victoria 
during the period (V.N.H.S.). At Blaine Black 
Turnstones were last seen, May 14; Whimbrel, 17: 
and Greater Yellowlegs, May 10 (LK). A Solitary 
Sandpiper was watched closely feeding and in flight 
at Victoria, April 24 (RS, DW). The Least Sand- 
piper was seen on Sauvies Island, April 23, where 46 
Dunlins were counted (JO, MP). Dunlins (500+) 
were last seen at Blaine, April 30. A new locality 
record was that of 82 Marbled Godwits at Blaine, 
May 6 (LK). A Black-necked Stilt was carefully 
studied at Portland on May 1, 1959 (DR); this may 
be a first record for Oregon west of the Cascade 
Mountains. 

Gulls, Kittiwakes, Terns —A Glaucous Gull seen 
at Cannon Beach, Oregon, May 2 (JBC, JO, ES) 
and 2 seen at Comox, B. C. (TP) could certainly be 
called most unusual. Most of the Glaucous-winged 
Gulls had left Blaine for their breeding islands by 
May 14. Mew Gulls were seen at Youngs Bay, 
Astoria, Oreg. on May 30 (JBC). The first Bona- 
partes Gulls arrived at Blaine, April 1, and a flock of 
500 at Georgia Strait off Nanaimo, Vancouver Island 
on April 9 (DS). A Black-legged Kittiwake was 
seen at Cannon Beach in May (JBC, JO, ES). The 
only Common Terns reported were a flock of 59 
at Blaine cn May 7 (LK). 

Pigeons, Swifts, Humminghbirds—The Band-tailed 
Pigeon was reported as exceptionally abundant. The 
cool, damp May weather apparently kept the flocks 





from dispersing. The result was a number of com- 
plaints of the birds eating fruit-tree blossoms (LK, 
TP, V.N.H.S.). Black Swifts were first seen at Vic- 
toria, May 14; only scattered individuals were noted 
where normally large flocks are frequently encountered 
during the spring migration. They were first seen at 
loco, B. C., May 15; and at Medina, May 21 
(WMH). Vaux's Swifts began to return to the 
prairies south of Tacoma, Wash., by May 8 (VEC), 
and were common at Pitt Meadows by May 14. 
Rufous Hummingbirds arrived at Victoria, March 18; 
Portland, March 27; Sea Island near Vancouver, 
B. C., April 9; and at Blaine, April 10. 

Flycatchers, Larks—A Western Kingbird was 
observed closely at Victoria, May 13 (DS, RS); 
and 12 were seen at Pitt Meadows, May 14 (GW). 
A Say’s Phoebe was seen near Sooke on Vancouver 
Island (V.N.H.S.). A Western Flycatcher was seen 
on Feb. 27 and 28 in Victoria, where the Western 
Wood Pewee was reported as scarce (V.N.HS.). 
The first Olive-sided Flycatcher was observed at 
Seattle, May 20 (Doris Jelliffe, fide VEC); and at 
Spanaway, Wash., May 22 (VEC). An interesting 
account came from Victoria on the status of the 
Skylark there. R. U. Edwards and David Stirling 
made a survey of Skylark habitat on the Sannich 
Peninsula and found that these birds were increasing 
in number as well as extending their range. At the 
same time, housing developments had cut into the 
Skylark habitat around Victoria. The first Horned 
Larks were seen at Seattle, April 14 (BB), at Point 
Roberts, April 23, and at Blaine, May 12 (LK). 

Swallows, Creepers, Wrens.—Violet-green Swallows 
returned to Portland and Victoria, March 12, and 
were common at Comox by March 20 (TP). Tree 
Swallows at Seattle, Jan. 30 (HS) and at Carlton, 
Oreg., Feb. 21 (JO), were early. Rough-winged Swal- 
lows reached Medina, April 4, and Barn Swallows, 
April 29 (WMH); Cliff Swallows were first seen 
at Blaine, April 29, and a colony of about 66 was 
nest-building on May 13. The Purple Martin, an 
uncommon but regular breeder at Victoria, was first 
noted there on May 8. An unusual concentration of 
migrating Brown Creepers was observed by Mrs. 
Kline on the Straits of Georgia on May 17. Number- 
ing about 50, they were feeding late in the evening 
and were uttering their kinglet-like squeeky call notes. 
House Wrens arrived at Steveston, B. C. on April 17; 
and on the prairies south of Tacoma, May 8. 

Cathird —Uncommon, but regularly seen in the 
Puget Sound Lowlands, the Catbird was found near 
Vancouver, B. C., June 11 (WHH). 

T brushes, Kinglets, Pipits—Varied Thrushes were 
at Snoqualmie Pass, April 23 (BB, EB). Hermit 
Thrushes passed through Seattle from April 16 to May 
4 (BB, EB, VEC) and were noted at Pitt Meadows, 
May 21. The Swainson’s Thrush was first seen at 
Blaine, April 30; at Victoria, May 14; and at 
Seattle, May 15. Western Bluebirds were migrating 
through Blaine from March 5 to 9. The Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet had left Seattle and Vancouver, B. C. by 
May 1. The migration of Water Pipits was poor at 
Victoria, with the last ones reported on May 13. 
Migrating Water Pipits (45) at Vancouver, B. c 
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were noted on April 30. 

Vireos, Warblers.—Solitary Vireos had arrived at 
the University of Washington, Seattle, by April 23 
and on Vashon Island, April 24 (VEC). They were 
first seen in Victoria on March 26, just one day 
later than the earliest date recorded (V.N.H‘S.). 
The Solitary Vireo was seen at Vancouver, B. C., 
April 30; and at Enumclaw, Wash. and Blaine, May 
8. Warbling Vireos arrived a little later than normally 
at Seattle, and were reported as in good or better 
than usual numbers at Victoria. Many warblers ar- 
rived early: Orange-crowned, March 26; Yellow, 
April 30; Audubon’s, March 15; Black-throated Gray, 
April 7; Townsend's, March 25. But these dates 
did not seem to represent an actual early migration; 
the majority came through about on schedule in the 
first part of May. Hermit and MacGillivray'’s Warblers 
were abundant on the prairies south of Tacema, May 
22 (VEC). Eight Yellowthroats, scattered and in full 
song, were found on Sauvies Island, April 9 (JO); 
three Yellowthroats were counted on Sea Island near 
Vancouver, B. C. the same day. A Yellow-breasted 
Chat, a rare bird in the Region, was seen at Pitt 
Meadows on June 4 (JT). Wilson’s Warblers ap- 
peared at Vancouver, B. C., April 30; at Seattle, May 
1; and at Medina and Blaine, May 14. There was 
evidence of a heavy flight of Wilson's Warblers at 
Marpole, B. C. on May 4; 85 individuals were 
counted. 

Icterids, Cowbirds, Tanagers—The Yellow-headed 
Blackbird normally occurs only east of the Coast 
range; it was seen at Point Roberts on April 16 and 
on Sea Island on May 6 (JT). A Bullock’s Oriole 
appeared at Medina, May 25 and 29 (WMH). The 
status of the Brown-headed Cowbird is that of a 
rapidly increasing species. Western Tanagers arrived 
at Seattle on May 11 and were in full force for the 
next few days (VEC). 

Grosheaks, Finches, Sparrows.—Black-headed Gros- 
beaks returned to their nesting place in Seattle for the 
third year (VEC). They were considered above 
normal in numbers at Victoria where 4 were seen in 
one day by Mr. & Mrs. Davidson. Evening Grcs- 
beaks were scarce. The first Am. Goldfinches were 
seen at Blaine, April 19, where Savannah Sparrows 
returned on March 22. Mrs. Kline banded 2 (Aleu- 
tian) Savannah Sparrows on April 30. Vesper Spar- 
rows were present on the prairies south of Tacoma 
on May 8 (VEC). A single bird, far north and west 
of its normal range, was seen at Pitt Meadows, May 
29 (WH, GW). Chipping Sparrows were at Medina, 
April 9 (WMH); at Burnaby, April 18 (WHH): 
and at Blaine, April 21 (LK). White-crowned Spar- 
rows of the breeding pugetensis race arrived the first 
of April. Northbound White-crowned Sparrows (gam- 
belli’) hurried through the Region the first week in 
May. The peak of migrating Golden-crowned Spar- 
rows occurred from April 30 to May 18; at Comox 
they were exceptionally scarce (TP). Fox Sparrows 
were seen on March 27 and April 10 at Point Roberts: 
at Drayton Harbour near Vancouver, B. C., April 
3; at Marpole, April 7: on the Oregon coast, May 2: 
and at Seattle, May 4. Lincoln's Sparrows were 
observed at Burnaby, April 2; at Marpole, April 7; 
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at Blaine, April 23 to 30; and at Seattle, May 1 to 4. 
Thirty-four Lapland Longspurs were seen at Pi nt 
Roberts, March 27. 

Contributors—(GA) George Alderson; (BB, E3) 
Bob and Elsie Boggs; (VEC) Violet E. Cannon; 
(JC) J. Cartwright; (JBC) John B. Croweil; 
(WMH) Walter M. Hagenstein; (WHH) Mr. & 
Mrs. W. H. Hesse; (WH) William Hughes; (LK) 
Lucile Kline; (JO) Jim Olson; (TP) Theed Pearse; 
(MP) Martha Platt; (DR) Doug Rogers; (HS) 
Mrs. Hall Schumaker; (ES) Ed Stearns; (DS, RS) 
David and Ruth Stirling; (JT) J. Toochin; (DW) 
Dierdre Webb; (GW) Gwen Wright; (V.N.H:S.) 
Victoria Natural History Society—BoB AND EILsIE 
Boccs, 10434 22nd Ave. S.W., Seattle 66, Wash. 


MIDDLE PACIFIC COAST REGION.—For once, 
the weather has progressed in more or less orderly 
fashion, without the extended periods of extreme 
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dryness or heavy rains that sometimes characterize 
California springs. A series of cold fronts passed 
through the Region in April, bringing occasional 
gentle rains that have done much to prolong the 
flowering season and the greenness of the hills. This 
type of rain seems to have little, if any, effect on 
migrating birds. The most influential factor is that 
of windiness. Strong head winds evidently have 
definite grounding effects, resulting in piling up 
migrants in areas where observers find them concen- 
trated to some extent. Or, as also occurred in this 
season, winds may cause some birds to detour into 
areas of less unfavorable wind conditions. As birds 
begin to come into the Region from the south, they 
face a generally northwest route, determined by the 
Central Valley, and the mountain ranges that bound 
this valley. There may be some crossing laterally. 
but there seems to be insufficient evidence to pin this 
down in detail. 
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in April, there was a prolonged series of some- 
tines strong northwesterly winds, especially in the 
Son Francisco Bay area and the central coast. At times, 
these prevailed well into the Valley as well. Some 
arrivals had already reached mid-California by April 
2? and 3, as a result of favorable winds or windless 
nights to the south. In fact, April 3 was a good day 
to locate migrant species, as many reports pointed out. 
However, even though it seemed that birds were all 
set to keep coming in, the following spell of north- 
west winds, even inland, held them up. Unfortunately, 
owing to a lack of reporters from the southern part 
of our Region, we were not able to fill in this picture 
more accurately. But this must have been the case, 
for every time the winds let up, cr switched to rain- 
bringing southerly or southeasterly directions, birds 
poured in, only to be again grounded as winds from 
the northwest strengthened within a day or two. In 
the Valley, when winds lessened on such days as 
April 5, 9, 16, 18, and 20, migrants came through 
and were reported. But, in the coastal and Bay 
vicinities, almost continual strong northwest winds, 
with gusts up to 50 m.p.h. prevailed until the night 
of April 22-23. Then, a dramatic shift in direction 
and intensity, there and inland, proved the days fol- 
lowing to be the best time of all for arrivals. Every- 
where, birds were in numbers, and seemingly all 
expected species were checked in. Warblers, and prcb- 
ably Vaux’s Swifts, had been moving up the edge of 
the Great Valley, taking advantage of gentler winds 
there, rather than bucking terrific head winds, coast- 
wise. The period between April 27 and May 6 was a 
time of orderly and regular arrival of migrants 
through all of the central part of the state while 
winds remained favorable. But on May 7, a cold 
front passed that again grounded birds, making it a 
great day for birding. It was largely coincidental in 
this case, that it happened on a week-end, for there 
were enough mid-week observations to support this. 
The bulk of the landbird migration was largely 
finished by May 9, according to the bulk of reports 
in the midsection of the state. 

The most striking feature of the season was the 
flow of warblers. These birds evidently followed an 
inland route, so narrow at times that they could 
scarcely be found outside the area of concentration. 
The strong head winds in the coastal areas must have 
had a large part to do with it, for the reports of 
warblers from there were practically nil, except for 
Orange-crowned and Wilson's, and a bare mention 
of Yellow, and these in small numbers. In contrast,— 
and what a contrast!—at least 10 species of warblers 
passed through the wooded sections of Mount Diablo, 
Contra Costa County, in such numbers that a single 
tree would commonly contain a dozen warblers of 
several species! Beginning on April 3, Orange- 
crowned, Wilson's, Townsend's, Black-throated Gray, 
Hermit and Audubon’s Warblers became particularly 
abundant as the days passed; peak numbers, depend- 
ing upon species, appear between April 19 and May 
7 (EAP). The observers reporting from the Sacra- 
mento Valley also were finding all the species of 
warblers on their check-list, but evidently not in 
such concentrations. Orange-crowned Warblers, pre- 





ceding most species by a month in places, were con- 
sidered especially abundant and were singing for an 
exceptionally long period of time. Perhaps the lcnger, 
cooler time before heat set in also was effective, 
for there was much singing on the part of all the 
warblers. 

These birds apparently proceeded almost due north 
then, for Nashville, MacGillivray’s, and Hermit War- 
blers were noted as first arrivals, and were banded, 
at Sacramento Wildlife National Refuge near Wil- 
lows, at almost precisely the same date (EK) when 
the species was disappearing from Mt. Diablo and 
environs. In the Sierra Nevada, Wilson’s Warblers 
were noted as exceedingly abundant by late May at 
the 9000 to 10,000 ft. elevation (JH); but other 
species of birds near Yosemite stayed unseasonably 
late at lower levels, because of a spell of below- 
freezing nighttime temperatures in May (WJF). Cas- 
sin’s Finches, for instance, which usually nest above 
Yosemite Valley, stayed all through May in the Val- 
ley, and were not paired off at the end of the month, 
while arrivals of Calliope Hummingbirds and Black 
Swifts, among the summer visitors, had been slow in 
“reporting in” (WJF). 

To sum up, most reporters agreed that the spring 
migration season was slow in getting started, with 
numbers of individuals low until after mid-April. 
Then, as strong headwinds abated, migrants flowed 
steadily in, warblers, especially, by-passing the coasfal 
areas to move up the western edge of the Great 
Valley, and perhaps the Sierra. Many winter visitors, 
such as Ruby-crowned Kinglets, Cedar Waxwings, 
Hermit Thrushes, Audubon’s and Myrtle Warblers, 
and Golden-crowned Sparrows showed a tendency to 
remain late. 

Grebes, Shearwaters, Cormorants —Twelve Red- 
necked Grebes observed at Santa Cruz on April 22. 
were late for such a large number (FEH, JH). 
Moderate numbers of Sooty Shearwaters, meaning up 
to 5000 or so, were seen close to the shore of 
Monterey Bay, April 15, 16, and 17 (EAA, GMcC, 
GPL). A pair of Pelagic Cormorants, and 3 pairs of 
Pigeon Guillemots were observed flying in and out 
from under old buildings at Cannery Row, Monterey, 
during May, and in general exhibiting such breeding 
behavior as to indicate to the observer the presence 
of nests (GPL). 

Waterfowl, Birds of Prey—An Emperor Goose 
was seen at close range at Pescadero Beach, San 
Mateo Co. on April 13 (RS). At least 250 Green- 
winged Teal on April 16 at Spreckel’s Sugar Ponds, 
Woodland, were rather late in contrast to other mi- 
grant ducks, which mostly were gone by April 1 
(AW ). Common Scoters, continuing the trend of bet- 
ter than usual numbers last year, appeared even more 
prevalent. Several male Red-breasted Mergansers in 
breeding plumage were still present, April 13 and 
14, at Richardson's and Bolinas Bay, Marin Co. (FP). 
Swainson’s Hawks were almost unnoticed this spring, 
even in the Sacramento Valley. An Osprey was noted 
on the Nevada side of Lake Tahoe, May 10, and at 
Crystal Bay, May 12 (PAW). 








Shorebirds, Gulls, Pigeons, Hummingbirds.—Whim- 
brels seemed in the best numbers since 1955, for up 
to 50 could be found along one-half mile of San 
Francisco Beach at the peak period between April 26 
and May 1 (BDC); they were noted as “very com- 
mon,” April 24, near Half Moon Bay (GMcC & 
RS). Knots continued in good supply: on April 23 at 
Moss Landing, 16 were present (GPL); at Bay Farm 
Island, next day, there were at least 200 in breeding 
plumage on the “loafing grounds’ (GMcC & RS); 
and 3 were noted at Moss Landing on April 30 
(HLC). A usually coastal Short-billed Dowitcher was 
seen at Woodland Sewer Ponds, April 30 (GMcC); 
and another exceedingly rare inland record was of 5 
Sanderlings observed at Davis Sewer Ponds, May 14 
(EAA). Meanwhile, Sanderlings reached only mcdest 
numbers even at the peak as they moved along San 
Francisco Beach (BDC). Seventeen Am. Avccets 
turned up on the Wawona golf course, Ycsemite, 
on May 6 for the third-known record in the Park 
(WJF). Phalaropes of all species were very scarce. 
Mew Gulls, which had thinned out by April 1, were 
last seen at San Francisco Beach on April 29 (BDC). 
About 25 Sabine’s Gulls were noted off Monterey, 
May 13, for a very nice showing during a boat trip 
(JWK). Band-tailed Pigeons were everywhere re- 
ported as common, but not in flocks as nesting was 
going on. Three Costa’s Hummingbirds were noted 
in a canyon west of Patterson, Stanislaus Co., on May 
7 for a most unusual northern record (RS & ALC). 

Woodpeckers, Flycatchers—Unreported during the 
winter except for a single bird at Vasona Reservoir, 
Les Gatos in Santa Clara Co., Lewis’ Woodpeckers 
were noted again: one still at Vasona Reservoir on 
April 9 (EDS); one west of Stanford University, San 
Mateo Co., on April 17 (HLC); several ‘‘as usual” 
in Arroyo Mocho, near Livermore, on April 23 
(G.G.A.S.); one in the mountains of Madera County, 
near North Fork, May 3 (FHW); and some in Ar- 
royo del Valle, Alamedo Co. May 14 (GM & PL). 
Many observers found the Western Kingbird in very 
good numbers, and with nesting in full swing by 
May. 

Jays, Thrushes, Phainopeplas—Two Gray Jays were 
foraging on Salmon berries, May 22, in Van Damme 
Beach State Park, south of Fort Bragg (EE). This is 
an unusually far southern record for Mendocino Coun- 
ty. A Scrub Jay was flushed from a nest of 5 eggs, 
2 ft. off the ground in Arroyo Mocho Canyon on 
April 2 (HL). After the pronounced lack of Varied 
Thrushes over-wintering, it’s interesting to have a 
report that in a heavily-forested area east of Blue 
Lake, Humboldt Co., this species was abundant on 
May 9 (GPL)—and this area is reputed to be a 
sparse breeding area at that! A first arrival of Swain- 
son's Thrushes on April 8 at Soquel (FEH), and a 
freshly killed one at Davis on April 10 (AW) were 
evidence that a few slipped in early, although the 
majority were not noticed until more usual dates in 
late April and early May; yet they were considered 
scarce. Six Phainopeplas on April 8 were seen 5 miles 
southwest of Auburn, Placer Co. (GMcC), and one 
was noted along Highway 198, southern Monterey 
County, on May 10 (VLY). 
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Warblers—More specifically, Nashville War ers 
reached their peak numbers, at least 6 in the | ock 
City area of Mt. Diablo, about April 20, but --ere 
gone by April 30, except for a May 5 straggler (EAP). 
And it was on April 30 at the Sacramento Wilulife 
Refuge that the first arrival noted was banded (FK). 
Yellow Warblers were nowhere numerous, but slipped 
thrcugh central California sparsely and steadily from 
about April 15 on through May 13, when one was 
noted at Crystal Bay, Lake Tahoe (PAW). Two 
Myrtle Warblers were present on April 30 at Mt. 
Diablo (MM), along with many Audubon’s Warblers 
that probably reached peak numbers on April 20, dis- 
appearing by May 4 (EAP). Black-thrcated Gray 
Warblers spanned the whole two months, as they were 
first noted on April 3, reached a peak in numbers 
about April 19, and dwindled on through May 31 
(EAP); they were present by May 9 at Weaverville, 
Trinity County (GPL). Townsend’s and Hermit 
Warblers were among the most abundant of Mt. 
Diablo’s migrants, reaching peak numbers about May 
6. An estimate of 25 to 50 Townsend’s was made on 
May 2 (PAW), and on other days, ‘‘trees full’’ was 
the best that could be said as they spread out and 
covered the vegetation all over the mountain (MM, 
EAP); the last lone female was noted on May 27. 
In the Berkeley Hills, MacGillivray’s Warblers began 
arriving on April 15, with the bulk of them present 
on April 20 (MM). 

Blackbirds, Orioles, Tanagers—Yellow-headed 
Blackbirds, estimated at 2000 to 3000, were present 
at Spreckel’s Sugar Ponds near Woodland on April 
16 (AW). Hooded Orioles arrived about April 1 
in the Los Gatos—San Jose area, Santa Clara Co., and 
began to seek out nest sites in fan palms almost 
immediately (EDS). Western Tanagers came through 
most areas in mid-state from May 1 through the 
month, with a regular wave of males at Rock City, 
Mt. Diablo, on May 2 and another of both sexes 
on May 9 (EAP). 

Fringillids—Most observers who found them at 
all reported Pine Siskins very scarce. A pair of Black- 
chinned Sparrows was observed, pursued by a male 
Anna’s Hummingbird, near the South Gate on Mount 
Diablo, May 11; and subsequent song was heard from 
the chaparral-covered slopes below occasionally 
through the month and into June, indicating probable 
territorial residence (EAP). 

Contributors —(EAA) Earl A. Albertson; (HLC) 
Howard L. Cogswell; (ALC) Dr. A. Lawrence Curl; 
(BDC) Betsey D. Cutler; (EE) Edward A. Earl; 
(WJF) William J. Fitzpatrick; (FEH) Florence E. 
Haas; (JH) Jessie Hooper; (JWK) Junea W. Kelly; 
(EK) Eugene Kridler; (GPL) George P. Lamont; 
(HL) Howard Leach; (PL) Phyllis Lindley; (MM) 
Marie Mans; (GMcC) R. Guy McCaskie; (GM) 
Grace Miller; (FP) Florence Plymell; (EAP) Eleanor 
A. Pugh; (EDS) Emily D. Smith; (RS) Richard 
Stallcup; (FHW) Francis H. Wiget; (PAW) Peter 
A. Willmann; (AW) Alice Williams; (VLY) Vernal 
L. Yadon; (G.G.A.S.) Golden Gate Audubon Society. 
—Betsty D. CuTLer, 2128 Great Highway, San 
Francisco 16, Calif. and ELEANOR A. PuGH, Mount 
Diablo State Park, P.O. Box 258, Diablo, Calif. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COAST REGION.— 
\fter a winter season of almost minimal precipitation, 
sme sorely needed rain fell during the latter part of 
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April. These late rains stimulated a fairly good dis- 
play of wildflowers in the deserts and the chaparral. 
A fairly good crop of herbs and seed-bearing plants 
provided sufficient plant and insect food for the 
foraging migrants. Severe coastal and montane weather 
during late April discouraged passage of migrants 
into interior valleys and foothills from their desert 
flyways. Many observers reported on the discouraging 
numbers of insectivorous species, notably warblers, 
during late April and the first week of May, and 
indeed there was a marked reduction in numbers of 
warblers following inland pathways throughout the 
migration period. Conversely, observers afield in desert 
areas during late spring commented on the abun- 
dance of warblers and other migratory songbirds mov- 
ing through these seemingly inhospitable regions. It 
thus is suggested that north-bound migrants attempt- 
ing the various mountain passes in late April or 
early May are diverted to the desert (eastern) slope 
of the mountain ranges, and proceed northward along 
this more favorable route. San Gorgonio Pass, a 
favored entrance from the Mojave and Colorado 
Deserts to the interior and coastal valleys of southern 
California, boasts some of the strongest winds re- 
corded here. Especially on days of coastal and moun- 
tain storms, winds in this pass often exceed gale 
velocity (and may reach 70 m.p.h. in gusts). These 
winds invariably blow from west (coastwise) to east 
(desertwise). This would at first seem to be incon- 
sistent with the general weather conditions since the 
low pressure areas to the west of the pass and the 
high pressure areas to the east (over the desert 
regions) would necessitate favorable winds for trans- 
desert migrants. However, the opposite is almost 
always the case. Our most severe storms often occur 
in late spring at the height of the landbird migra- 
tion, and small landbirds encountering these gales as 
they attempt to breast the passes certainly must be 
grounded or swept eastward from whence they came. 
This observer was present in San Gorgonio Pass on 





two occasions this spring (April 24 and May 14) 
when such gales were blowing. It is the topography 
of the pass which so diverts these winds, and coupled 
to high-altitude turbulence (these passes are from 
three to four thousand feet in elevation) reverses the 
direction of ground-level wind-flow by day. These 
trans-desert migrants cover considerable ground by 
day as well as at night, and can be seen feeding en 
route. On the two aforementioned visits to San 
Gorgonio Pass (and to other similar passes on other 
occasions), dozens of migrant landbirds were seen 
huddled behind bushes or confined to the ground in 
the teeth of the winds. Normally diurnal migrants 
such as swallows and swifts were seen trying to 
make westward progress against the gale, but were 
losing more ground than they gained. On numerous 
occasions birds such as these were seen being carried 
eastward (and desertward) and were assumed not to 
have been able to make the transit. 

Our southern California migratory wave sweeps 
northward out of Mexico in a multi-pronged front. 
A segment of this stream follows the appealing path 
of the verdant Colorado River Valley. A westward 
arm follows coastal mountain ranges after crossing 
the inhospitable deserts of Baja California del Norte 
and Sonora. A large mass of the migratory wave 
sweeps into southern California from the deserts of 
northern Sonora and is channeled by the existing 
desert ranges to the Imperial Valley and thence nofth- 
ward into the Coachella Valley. Some migrants no 
doubt follow other narrow canyon routes through 
the mountains of southern San Diego County, but 
run into similar conditions there as they attempt the 
higher passes. The stream of migrants entering the 
Coachella Valley will suddenly flood through the 
oases, and depending upon meteorological conditions 
and food supply, may remain or push on. The topog- 
raphy permits two alternatives to the migrants—one, 
the most direct route to inland and mountain areas 
via San Gorgonio Pass, is capricious depending upon 
the weather; the other route offers more desert, but 
better weather. In the latter case, the migrants may 
cross the low Little San Bernardino Mountains or 
thread their way via watercourses to the east. Once 
across this slight barrier they may then swing west- 
ward via Antelope Valley (accounting for superb 
migratory flights encountered on the north slope of 
the San Bernardino Mountains and San Gabriel Moun- 
tains) and then into the heartland of the state via 
the Great Central Valley or intermontane valleys 
(running north and south) of the Coast Range. Many 
of the migrants pass directly northward from the oases 
of the Coachella Valley and follow the watercourses 
(and often move across the open desert) through 
Indian Wells Valley to the Owens Valley. It is 
doubtful that these birds make a trans-Sierra crossing 
in great numbers as the passes are high and usually 
snow-covered at this season. No doubt a good num- 
ber are diverted westward through Walker Pass of 
the southern Sierras since water and food are plenti- 
ful and the pass is at comparatively low elevation. 
Once across this and into the Walker basin some 
of the birds may reverse direction and flood into 
some valleys and mountain areas of Kern and San 
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Luis Obispo County. Others follow the drainage of 
the Kern River and proceed to the interior of the 
Sierra Nevadas by this route. The migrants that fol- 
lowed the Owens Valley route may then follow 
northward along this favorable highway for some con- 
siderable distance, many eventually reaching the 
Great Basin. Those migrants not diverted by storms 
and winds and not able to make a crossing to the 
west may remain at these desert oases until favorable 
weather permits a passing. Such was the case this 
spring and explains why observers in San Diego and 
Los Angeles Counties reported a poor or late migra- 
tion, while those observers in desert areas to the 
east as in China Lake, Inyokern, Death Valley, and 
the Coachella Valley reported floods of migrants, 
good, steady flights, and no shortage of birds. In 
summary then: migration of most species of land- 
birds which normally occurs en masse in late April 
and early May (7.e., Western Tanagers, Western Wocd 
Pewees, Olive-sided Flycatchers, Swainson’s Thrushes, 
and mcst migrant warblers) was poor and _ late, 
whereas earlier arriving species (/.e., Vaux’s Swifts, 
some swallows, hummingbirds, Turkey Vultures, 
orioles, and others) were recorded in normal numbers 
and were about normal in time of arrival. Some spe- 
cies such as the Swainson’s Hawks did not seem to 
arrive at all, and most probably for this diurnal 
migrant of late April, the desert route was taken. 
Obviously then if one wishes to witness migration in 
progress and encounter great numbers of migrants 
within a small area, the places to visit in spring are 
the various oases of the Coachella Valley, for here 
the birds congregate regardless of which subsequent 
route they follow. 

Loons through Pelicans.—The northward flight of 
loons was light and widely dispersed. The 2000+ 
Western Grebes at Point Sal, Santa Barbara Co., 
May 26, were late and some of these birds were per- 
forming nuptial courtship (Alma Stultz). Observa- 
tions on pelagic species were almost entirely lacking 
for the spring migration. Two hundred White Peli- 
cans were seen flying over the Alamo River delta in 
the Imperial Valley, March 1 (William R. Neuss) 
and 10 were still present cn Upper Newport Bay, 
April 2 (Francis Raymond). 

Herons and Ibis —The Snowy and Common Egret 
colony together with the Black-crowned Night Herons 
had established a nesting colony of more than 400 
birds near the south end of the Salton Sea, June 5 
(WRN, et al.) and more than 250 White-faced Ibis 
had taken up territories in the drowned tamarisk trees 
nearby by that date. Small numbers of White-faced 
Ibis were at Furnace Creek Ranch in Death Valley 
from April 13 to May 1 (Roland H. Wauer) and 
were doubtless migrants to the sloughs and marshes 
of the Great Basin. 

W’aterfowl—The mi!d weather of March and early 
April encouraged the waterfowl to move out of and 
through our Region rather suddenly as many observ- 
ers reported the scarcity of waterfowl (especially 


ducks) from mid-April on. Thousands of northbound 
Black Brant were seen on Morro Bay in April al- 
thcugh very few wintered there or on other coastal 
estuaries in southern California. These were no doubt 
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migrants en route north from the coastal lagoons 
Baja California del Norte (Philip V. Wells). 4 
peak of 2025 Canada Geese was reached at the Sal: in 
Sea National Wildlife Refuge in January and re; 
sented the largest population recorded there since 
1953 (WRN). A single pair of Wood Ducks was 
present at the Furnace Creek Ranch ponds through 
March and April (RHW) and a male was present 
near Santa Barbara from May 12 until May 24 (J. 
Kittredge). Buffleheads and Ruddy Ducks were 
ported as common at Furnace Creek Ranch frm 
March 10 through April 10 (RHW) and a single 
Bufflehead was at Sweetwater Lake as late as May 30 
(Ep.). Most of the wintering scoters had departed 
by the end of March but 3 Common Scoters were 
recorded near Santa Barbara as late as April 20 (JK). 
A few Red-breasted Mergansers were found dead at 
Furnace Creek Ranch, April 4-7, and one was seen to 
be taken by a Prairie Falcon (RHW). 

Hawks.—The spring migration of Turkey Vultures 
was somewhat early as most of the birds passed 
through during the first two weeks of March. Twenty- 
two California Condors were attracted to bait set out 
for them in the Sespe Refuge on April 24, and mem- 
bers of the Cooper Ornithological Society who at- 
tended this trip were rewarded by some spectacular 
sights. An encouraging number of immature birds 
was observed (Ep.). Numbers of White-tailed Kites 
reported in the Region continue to be encouraging 
despite the urbanization of much acreage formerly 
frequented by kites. The spring flight of Swainson’s 
Hawks was either entirely overlooked or the birds 
followed the alternate routes already described. A few 
lone Swainson’s Hawks were noted early in April 
and 25 were seen near the Carrizo Plains, March 30 
(Eben McMillan). A single Ferruginous Hawk was 
at Furnace Creek Ranch, April 28, but hawks in gen- 
eral were reported as scarce in Death Valley (RHW). 
The only Pigeon Hawk reported was a single bird 
near the south end of the Carrizo Plains, March 20 
(EM). A small influx of Sparrow Hawks to Death 
Valley, March 31, was reported. By far the most 
interesting hawk observation in years was the Zone- 
tailed Hawk, first seen at Finney Lake in the Im- 
perial Valley, April 24 (Los Angeles Audubon Society 
members). What may have been the same individual 
was circling over Cottonwood Springs in Joshua 
Tree National Monument, May 14 (Ep., Herbert and 
Olga Clarke). This oasis is about 100 miles north of 
Finney Lake. A bird answering its description was 
seen near Cottonwood Springs (fide James Bartel) 
the previous week. This constitutes the first record for 
southern California away from San Diego County 
and one of the very few records for the state. 

Quail_—Gambel’s Quail were reported as numerous 
in Morongo Valley and the Mountain Quail remained 
there until at least March 12 (Merle J. Whitney). 

Cranes through Shorebirds—Sandhill Cranes in 
very small numbers were still present on the Carrizo 
Plains as late as March 9 (EM). Five Black Oyster- 
catchers were on rocks south of Morro Bay, May 22 
(AS). In general, numbers of migrant shorebirds 
were about normal for mest species. A single Whim- 
brel was at Furnace Creek Ranch, April 20 (RHW’) 
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ad more than 500 Long-billed Curlews had gathered 
, a freshly irrigated field near Westmoreland, April 
28 (WRN). 

Gulls through Alcids—What remained of the dis- 
ppointing flight of Glaucous-winged Gulls had de- 
parted by mid-April. No Laughing Gulls were found 
on their former nesting island in the Salton Sea, 
june 5, and it seems certain that this bird must now 
be deleted from the list of species that normally nest 
in California (Ep.). A few Bonaparte’s Gulls were 
at the north end of the Salton Sea, May 14 (Ep., 
HC, OC). One Black-legged Kittiwake remained at 
Malibu Lagoon until at least May 14 (Ernest J. Wil- 
loughby). No Sabine’s Gulls were reported, but this 
was doubtless due to lack of pelagic observations this 
spring. This was most regrettable since southern Cali- 
fornia is noted for its pelagic birdlife, yet very few 
took advantage of this fact to make spring observa- 
tions this year. Some 40 pairs of Gull-billed Terns 
had taken up residence on their nesting island in the 
Salton Sea, June 5 (Ep.). Royal Terns nested for the 
second year at the Salt Works near south San Diego 
Bay and were joined by about 30 pairs of Elegant 
Terns. Very few Black Terns were reported during 
the spring, and although they normally occur at Ramer 
Lake in the Imperial Valley in large numbers, very 
few were noted. More than 100 Pigeon Guillemots 
were nesting on the cliffs south of Morro Bay, May 
22 (AS). 

Swifts, Hummingbirds, Woodpeckers—The main 
flight of Vaux's Swifts passed through during April 
22-28 and on those cloudy days, many hundreds could 
be seen flying quite low to the ground. An erratic 
Vaux's Swift was seen flying south over downtown 
Los Angeles, May 26 (Ep.). No Black Swifts were 
reported. Allen’s Hummingbirds were first reported in 
migration, Feb. 2, from Morro Bay (AS). The main 
flight of Rufous Hummingbirds came through in late 
March, but migrants were reported as early as March 
5 from Loma Linda (MJW) and March 4 from Santa 
Barbara (JK). The other species of hummingbirds 
appeared about as usual. A Broad-tailed Humming- 
bird was seen near Scotty's Castle, Death Valley, 
April 23 (RHW). Both Nuttall’s and Ladder-backed 
Woodpeckers occur in Morongo Valley (MJW). 

Passerine Landbirds (general).—Migration of spe- 
cies that normally arrive prior to the end of April 
was early, owing perhaps to the mildness of the win- 
ter. Scme other species that normally arrive toward 
the end of April were delayed in their movement 
through the Region or chose alternate routes. 

Flycatchers, Swallows.—Ash-throated Flycatchers, 
Western Wood Pewees, Olive-sided Flycatchers, and 
certain Empidonax (sp.) were reduced in numbers 
and were late in arrival. Western Flycatchers, on the 
other hand, were early. Western Kingbirds arrived at 
about their normal times. Various species of Empi- 
donax were cited as abundant in desert areas (as 
at Death Valley) and somewhat early there. An Olive- 
ided Flycatcher was at Furnace Creek Ranch, May 8, 
and another at Dante’s View, Death Valley National 
Monument, May 22. These birds constituted the ninth 





and tenth records for the Monument since 1891 (and 
all have occurred between May 8 and 23—RHW). 
Three pairs of Vermilion Flycatchers were present at 
Covington Park in Morongo Valley from at least 
March 13 to May 15. In the San Diego area, at least 
9 young Vermilion Flycatchers were successfully 
raised from a minimum of two pairs of birds at the 
San Diego Naval Hospital; more details will follow 
in the Nesting Season report (Leon L. Gardner). 
Another pair was reported to have nested near Cathe- 
dral City (Don Bleitz). Swallows were somewhat 
down in numbers, and were especially so in the San 
Bernardino Valley. More than 100 nests of Cliff Swal- 
lows were found on the trunk of a large eucalyptus 
tree in Corralillos Canyon, San Luis Obispo Co. 
(AS). Purple Martins were reported as more numer- 
cus this season. 

Thrashers, Waxwings, Starlings—A _ Crissal 
Thrasher was found just south of Joshua Tree, April 
9 (MJW). Cedar Waxwings, which arrived some- 
what late in the winter, lingered well into the spring 
season and large flocks were still present during the 
last week of May. Starlings were widely reported 
from the Imperial Valley, San Diego, San Gabriel 
Valley, and the Los Angeles area. The upward trend 
of their numbers as breeding birds in southern Cali- 
fornia continued as more and more nestings are re- 
ported each year. At first (just 7 years ago) their 
status here was that of a winter visitant, but after 
the first nest was discovered in southern Califcernia 
two years ago their status has changed to that of 
permanent resident. 

Warblers, Orioles—The warbler migration was 
entirely disappointing as numbers were low, the birds 
were late, and almost no interesting species were re- 
ported. A singing male Parula Warbler was found 
at Fallswale (elev. 6200 ft. in the San Bernardino 
Mountains), June 14 (John D. Goodman). A sing- 
ing male MacGillivray’s Warbler was found in Mill 
Creek Canyon, June 10, and 2 singing male Nash- 
ville Warblers were found in the same area on June 
15 (JDG). These observations are most interesting 
as they may possibly indicate territoriality in the San 
Bernardino Mountains. Both Hooded and Bullock's 
Orioles were somewhat early in arrival, but the Scott's 
Orioles arrived about as usual. 

Tanagers, Grosbeaks, Goldfinches, Sparrows.— 
Western Tanagers were very late and numbers of 
them cculd be found moving through desert areas 
during the third week of May (Frank Little). A 
flock of 15+ Evening Grosbeaks was found at 4200 
ft. elevation in Mill Creek Canyon, May 10 (JDG). 
A Cardinal was reported from Whitewater Canyon, 
May 7 (VE, Unger, fide MJW); they are quite un- 
usual away from the San Gabriel River and the Rio 
Hondo. Black-headed Grosbeaks were early and Law- 
rence’s Goldfinches were reported as plentiful in the 
Morongo Valley (MJW). White-crowned and Gold- 
en-crowned Sparrows began to leave the Region dur- 
ing the first week of April and none were reported 
after April 29—ARNOLD SMALL, 3028 Cavendish 
Drive, Los Angeles 64, Cals’. 











CHRISTMAS COUNT TOTALS FOR 1959 


by Frank A. Scott 





This summary shows the total number of individuals of each species reported on the 1959 Christmas Bird 
Count. Numbers in parentheses indicate the number of areas in which each species was recorded. 


Common Loon (102) 
Arctic Loon (15) 
Red-throated Loon ( 
Red-necked Grebe ( 
Horned Grebe (129 
Eared Grebe (43) 
nuoet Gree (7) «.....42.. 
Western Grebe (31) .... 
Pied-billed Grebe (199) .. 
Black-footed Albatross (1) 
Manx Shearwater (1) 
White Pelican (24) 
Brown Pelican (38) 
Blue-faced Booby (1) 
Brown Booby (3) ...... 
Red-footed Booby (1) 
eS) eee 
Great Cormorant (23) 
Double-crested Cormorant 
| SRE eee 
Olivaceous Cormorant (5) 
Brandt’s Cormorant (13) 
Pelagic Cormorant (16) 
SE 6b ee 
Magnificent Frigate-bird 
i ) DAS ae 
Great Frigate-bird (1) 
Great White Heron (8) 
Great Blue Heron (268) 
Wiurdemann’s Heron (1) 
Green Heron (55) ...... 
Little Blue Heron (39) 
Cattle Egret (23) 
Reddish Egret (9) 
Common Egret (78) 
Snowy Egret (54) 
Louisiana Heron (37) . 
er! eee Night sid 
( ) 
Yellow-crowned Night 
a Oe 
Least Bittern (4) ....... 
American Bittern (37) 
Wood Ibis (13) 
ee 
White-faced Ibis (5) 
Whee Tb (22) ....... 
Roseate Spoonbill (5) 
American Flamingo (1) 
Mute Swan (27) ....... 
Whistling Swan (41) 
Trumpeter Swan (1) 
Canada Goose (204) 
a Se ee 
Black Brant (6G) ........ 
White-fronted Goose (14) 
Snow Goose (50) ....... 
Blue Goose (31) 
Ross’ Goose (1) 


~—wu 


mie Tree Duck (1) 

oS ic. Ore 
Black Duck (268) 
Mottled Duck (20) 
Gadwall (108) 
. Be eee 
Common Teal (1) ...... 
Green-winged Teal (148) 
Blue-winged Teal (42) 

Cinnamon Teal (14) 
European Widgeon (7) 


American Widgeon 

Shoveler (90) ........... 
Weood Duck (82) ...... 
mea CBA) ok scence 
Ring-necked Duck (146) 
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182,376 
490 
19,504 
205,400 
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Canvasback (133) 
Greater Scaup (88) ...... 
Lesser Scaup (202) 
Common Ideneye 
Barrow’s Goldeneye 
Bufflehead (172) 
Oldsquaw (78) ........ 
Harlequin Duck (9) 
Common Eider (19) 
Rene Eider (9) .....42. 
White-winged Scorer (67) 
Sust Scover (63) ....... 
Common Scoter (50) 
Ruddy Duck (141) 
Hooded Merganser 
Common Merganser 
Red-breasted Merganser 
RES eee 
Turkey Vulture (163) 
Black Vulture (92) 
White-tailed Kite (16) 
oS" ee. eae 
Sharp-shinned Hawk (176) 
Cooper's Hawk (342) ... 
Red-tailed Hawk (434) 
Harlan’s Hawk (5) 
Red-shouldered Hawk 
do See 
Broad-winged Hawk (14) 
Swainson’s Hawk (10) .. 
Zone-tailed Hawk (1) 
White-tailed Hawk (4) 
Short-tailed Hawk (1) ... 
Rough-legged Hawk (177) 
Ferruginous Hawk (16) 
Gray Hawk (1) 
Harris’ Hawk (14 
Golden Eagle (41) 
Bald Eagle (120) 
Marsh Hawk (331 
Osprey (27) 
| 
Prairie Falcon (15) 
Peregrine Falcon (50) 
Pigeon Hawk 
Sparrow Hawk 
oS TE © 2 ee 
Blue Grouse (4) ....... 
Ruffed Grouse (147) . 
White-tailed Prarmigan (1) 
Greater Prairie Chicken (6) 
Sharp-tailed Grouse (8) 
Bobwhite (237) 
Scaled Quail (18) ...... 
California Quail (37) 
Gambel’s Quail (11) 
Mountain Quail (2) 
Harlequin Quail (1) 
Ring-necked Phe-sant (272) 
Gray Partridge (23) ..... 
Red-legged Partridge (1) 
pi St eee 
Whooping Crane (1) 
Sandhill Crane (25) 
ee ES ee ee 
SSS Ee ae 
Clapper Rail (55) 
Virginia Rail (36) 
ONL eS eS eee 
Yellow Rail (2) 
__. & 8S) ae 
Purple Gallinule (4) .... 
Common Gallinule (45) 
American Coot (209) . 
OS aaa 
American Oystercatcher (7) 
Black Oystercatcher (6) .. 


(260) 
(18) 


Nore 


69,005 
97,452 
84,004 
51,034 

680 
17,570 
13,073 


19,500 
32.773 
5,068 
71,923 
1,227 
34,780 


10,215 
9,090 


Semipalmated Plover 
Piping Plover (20) 
Snowy Plover (18) 
Wilson’s Plover (9) 
Killdeer (303) ......... 
Mountain Plover (3) .. 
American Golden Plover ( 4) 
Black-bellied Plover (67 
SO BES Sere 
Ruddy Turnstone (44) 
Black Turnstone (18) 
American Woodcock 
Common Snipe (215) .. 
Long-billed Curlew (19) 
Whimbrel (18) 
Spotted Sandpiper (56) 
Solitary Sandpiper (5) 
Wandering Tattler (4) 
Willer (43) 
Greater Yellowlegs (81) 
Lesser Yellowlegs (49) 
i? 1 ae 
Purple Sandpiper (28) 
Rock Sandpiper (1) : 
Pectoral Sandpiper (4) 
White-rumped Sandpiper 
Cie eG iae<e asso sr 
Baird’ s Sandpiper (1) 
Least Sandpiper (76) 
Dunlin (78) 
Short-billed Dowitcher ( 2¢ 
Long-billed Dowitcher (2 
Stile Sandpiper (3) 
Semipalmated Sandpiper 
WE zis aoa, frocks W ais Sl 
Western Sandpiper 
Marbled Godwit (20) 
Sanderling (77) 
Am. Avocet (15) 
Black-necked Stilt (6) 
Hawaiian Stilt (1) 
Red Phalarope (6) . 
Wilson’s Phalarope (2) 
Northern Phalarope (5) 
Pomarine Jaeger (3) 
Parasitic Jaeger (2) 
Glaucous Gull (21) 
Iceland Gull (27 
Kumlien’s Gull (1) 
Glaucous-winged Gull (22) 
a Oe Black-backed Gull 


(39) 


(28) 
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Western Gull (17) 
Herring Gull (283) 
California Gull (21) .... 
Ring-billed Gull (261) 
Mew Gull (17) 
Black-headed Gull (5) 
Laughing Gull (48) 
Franklin's Gull (5) 
Bonaparte’s Gull (99) 
Heermann’s Gull (11) 
Black-legged Kittiwake (8) 
Gull-billed Tern (12) .. 
Forster's Tern (54) 
Common Term (23) 
Roseate Tern (2) 
Least Tern (3) 
Royal Tern (40) 
Sandwich Tern (8) 
Caspian Tern (28) 
Black Tern (1) 
Black Skimmer (25) 
Razorbill (5) 
Common Murre (8) ..... 
Thick-billed Murre (2) 
Dovekie (9) 
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P ick Guillemot (6) ..... 
p.-eon Guillemot (9) 

rbled Murrelet (5) 

cient Murrelet (4) . 

sin’s Auklet (1) ...... 

inoceros Auklet (30) 
Jhite-crowned Pigeon ( 
and-tailed Pigeon (1 
Ked-billed Pigeon (1) 
W hite-winged Dove (4) 
Mourning Dove (420) 
Spotted Dove (10) ...... 
Ringed Turtle Dove (2) 
Ground Dove (44) ...... 
ee OS es 
White-fronted Dove (4) 
Barred Dove (1) 
Mangrove Cuckoo (2) ... 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo (4) 
Roadrunner (51) ....... 
Smooth-billed Ani (4) ... 
Groove-billed Ani (4)... 
Barn Owl (68) 
Screech Owl (174) ..... 
Great Horned Owl (269) 
Snowy Owl (24) ....... 
eo I e } ree 
Peomy Oeil (15) ......;5 
Burrowing Owl (28) .... 
Barred Owl (38) ....... 
ee eo ee 
Great Gray Owl (2) 
Long-eared Owl (67) 
Short-eared Owl (78) . 
Saw-whet Owl (27) ..... 
Chuck-will’s-widow (5) .. 
Whip-poor-will (5) ..... 
oS Serer ee 
Pousmmue (G6) ...6..245. 
Weems owe (1) ..c20ss 
White-throated Swift (14) 
wis). -throated Hummingbird 

6) 


Arn Ae 


Cc a : Hummingbird (4) 
Anna’s Hummingbird (27) 
Rufous Hummingbird (1) 
Allen's Hummingbird (3) 
Belted Kingfisher (388) 
Green Kingfisher (1) 
— Flicker 
Red-shafted Flicker (114) 
Gilded Flicker (5) ...... 
Pileated Woodpecker (211) 
NOI8) Woodpecker 


Gila ciate: eo: Se 
Red-headed Woodpecker 

aE eo ie 
Acorn Woodpecker (30) 
Lewis’ Woodpecker (16) 
ee -bellied go 

4) 

Williamson’s Sapsucker (3) 
Hairy Woodpecker (463) 
Downy Woodpecker (519) 
weit backed Woodpecker 
Nuttall’s Woodpecker (17) 
Arizona Woodpecker (1) 
Red- (has Woodpecker 


Woodpecker (3) eee 
Northern Three-toed Wood- 
ea, a 
Eastern Kingbird (4) .... 
Tropical Kingbird (1) ... 
Western Kingbird (14) 
Cassin’s Kingbird (4) .. 
Scissor-tailed Flycatcher (7) 
Kiskadee Flycatcher (6) .. 
Great Crested Flycatcher 
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As h. SRE Flycatcher (7) 
Eastern Phoebe (113) ... 
Black Phoebe (40) 
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Say’s Phoebe (50) ...... 
Vermilion Flycatcher (24) 
Beardless Flycatcher (1) 
aa 
Horned Lark (298) i 
Violet-green Swallow (3) 
Tree Swallow (47) ...... 
Rough-winged — (8) 
Barn Swallow Cae a ae 
Purple Martin 3 ee 
Geey Bap C22) . nc cees 
Blue Jay (464) ........ 
Steller’s Jay (47) ...... 
Scrub Jay (50) ........ 
Mexican Jay (2) ....... 
Green Jay (4) ......... 
Black-billed Magpie (5 
Yellow-billed Magpie ( 
Common Raven (73) ... 
White-necked Raven (7) .. 
Common Crow (477) . 
Northwestern Crow (6) .. 
Fish Crow (81) ........ 
Pinon Jay (G) .......... 
Clark’s Nutcracker (10) 
Black-capped Chickadee 
i.) 2 ere 
Carolina Chickadee (175 
Mountain Chickadee (35 
Boreal Chickadee (38) .. 
Chestnut-backed Chickadee 
> eee 
Tufted Titmouse (337) 
ws | Titmouse 
PRE 
Plain Titmouse (24) .... 
Bridled Titmouse (2) ... 
URS ae 
Common Bushtit (42) ... 
ir eee Nuthatch 


mi n-headed Nuthatch 

> REP 
Pigmy Nuthatch (18) 
Brown Creeper (397) ... 
. a) ere 
Red-billed Leiothrix (1) 
Dipper (27) 
House Wren (96) ...... 
Winter Wren (215) .... 
Bewick’s Wren (106) 
Carolina Wren (299) 
Cactus Wren (24) 


Gun Wren (21) 
Rock Wren (25) ....... 
Mockingbird (327) ..... 
Comes (292) ......... 
Brown Thrasher (146) .. 
Long-billed Thrasher (8) 
Bendire’s Thrasher (3) .. 
Curve-billed Thrasher (17) 
California Thrasher (16) 
Le Conte’s Thrasher (1) .. 
Crissal Thrasher (4) .. 
Sage Thrasher (9) ...... 
Maman TOPE) once ccs 
Varied Thrush (19) .... 
Wood Thrush (3) ...... 
Hermit Thrush (186) 
Swainson’s Thrush (13) 
Eastern Bluebird (233) 
Western Bluebird (38) 
Mountain Bluebird (20) .. 
Townsend's Solitaire (40) 
oe: eee ae 
Chinese Thrush (1) ..... 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher (61) 
—_ tailed Gnatcatcher 


eee 
Water Pipic (128) ..... 
Sprague’s Pipic (9) ..... 
Bohemian Waxwing (24) 
Cedar Waxwing (301) 

Phainopepla (10) ...... 


6,797 
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Northern Shrike (87) ... 
Loggerhead Shrike (222) 
Starling (524) ......... 
Crested Myna (3) ....... 
White-eye (1) ......... 
White-eyed Vireo (31) .. 
Hutton’s Vireo (16) .... 
Bell’s Vireo (1) ....... 
Gray Vireo (1) ........ 
Yellow-throated Vireo (3) 
Solitary Vireo (28) ..... 
Warbling Vireo (1) ..... 
Apapano (1) .......... 
Amakihi (1) .......... 
Hawaiian Creeper (1) ... 
— -and-white Warbler 
PEO ERP 
Prothonotary Warbler (1) 
rs. | Warbler 
Sole sin auacwieuk ass © a 
Nashville Warbler (2) 
Lucy’s Warbler (1) ..... 
Parula Warbler (13) ... 
Yellow Warbler (2) ..... 
Magnolia Warbler (4) 
Cape May Warbler (2) 
Black- at Blue 
Warbler (5) .....-..-- 
Myrtle Warbler (251) . 
Audubon’s Warbler (56) 
Black-throated Gray 
Warbler (3) 
Townsend’s Warbler (13) 
Black-throated Green 
Warbler (4) ......--- 
Hermit Warbler (2) ..... 
Yellow-throated Warbler 
(34 
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Chestnut-sided Warbler (1) 
Pine Warbler (79) ....- 
Prairie Warbler (20) és 
Palm Warbler (58) ....- 
Ovenbird (12) ......-.-- 
Northern Waterthrush (6) 
Kentucky Warbler (1) ... 
Yellowthroat (105) ..... 
Yellow-breasted Chat (20) 
Wilson’s Warbler (11) .. 
American Redstart (9) 
House Sparrow (568) . 
European Tree Sparrow (1) 
Ricebird (1) ......-++5> 
Eastern Meadowlark (288) 
Western Meadowlark (124) 
ber headed Blackbird 


Triccloged Blackbird (10) 
Orchard Oriole (2) ..... 
Black-headed Oriole (2) 
Hooded Oriole (3) ...... 
Baltimore Oriole (31) 
Bullock’s Oriole (6) .... 
Rusty Blackbird (129) ... 
Brewer's Blackbird (108) 
Boat-tailed Greckle (52) 
Common Grackle (225) 
Brown-headed Cowbird 
Serre 
Bronzed Cowbird (4) sap 
Western Tanager (5) ... 
Cardinal (434) .......-. 
Brazilian Cardinal (1) ... 
Pyrrhuloxia (21) ...... 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak (1 
Black-headed Grosbeak (2 
Blue Grosbeak (2) ...... 
Indigo Bunting (5) ..... 
Lazuli Bunting (1) ...... 
Painted Bunting (14) a 
Dichkecissel (4) 2. ccc cccee 
Evening Grosbeak (194) 
Purple Finch (210) ..... 
Cassin’s Finch (8) ...... 
House Finch (97) ...... 
ee Seedeater 
RE Serer 
“a Grosbeak (54) ..... 
ae -crowned Rosy Finch 
PRR er rrr 
Black Rosy Finch (2) ... 
— -capped Rosy Finch 
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Common Redpoll (171) 
Pine Siskin (163) ...... 
American Goldfinch (474) 
Lesser Goldfinch (45) ... 
Lawrence's Goldfinch (8) 
Red Crossbill (31) ..... 
White-winged Crossbill 
DORE? Cae esige ss aiens. oid 
Olive Sparrow (8) ...... 
Green-tailed Towhee (15) 
Rufous-sided Towhee (280) 
Brown Towhee (41) ..... 
Abert’s Towhee (4) ..... 
Lark Bunting (18) ...... 
Ipswich Sparrow (18) 
Savannah Sparrow (2 
Grasshopper Sparrow ( 
Baird's Sparrow (2) ..... 
Le Conte’s Sparrow (1 
Henslow’s Sparrow (10 
Sharp-tailed Sparrow (3 
Seaside Sparrow (27) . 
Dusky Seaside Sparrow (1) 
Vesper Sparrow (121) . 


a 
nN 
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Lark Sparrow (49) ...... 
Rufous-crowned Sparrow 
SNR nis. ik eo adie aia 
Bachman’s Sparrow (13) 
Cassin’s Sparrow (5) ... 
Black-throated Sparrow 
Ree rr rire 
Sage Sparrow (12) ..... 
White-winged Junco (9) 
Slate-colored Junco (455) 
Oregon Junco (137) 
Gray-headed Junco (22) 
Mexican Junco (1) ..... 
Tree Sparrow (368) ..... 
Chipping Sparrow (110) 
Clay-colored Sparrow (8) 
Brewer's Sparrow (9) .. 
Field Sparrow (269) .... 
Black-chinned Sparrow (3) 
Harris’ Sparrow (61) ... 
White-crowned Sparrow 
Op SAS Rae ieee 





Fox Sparrow (209) 
Lincoln’s Sparrow (56) 


McCown’'s Longspur (1) 
Lapland Longspur (56) 
Smith's Longspur (7) .... 
nut-collared Longspur 


Snow Bunting (123) 





tified but included in 


count but not on day of 


Number of observers 
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